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them many exebllent Advices and 
Cantions in their why to Salvation; 
helping them to ſee the Deceitful- 
of their own Hearts, and ſpew- 
ing them wherein true Religion con- 
fiſts. Here that vicious Modeſty 
which too” many are infetted with, 
of being aſbam d to'own a Senſe of 
Relivion, may find a Cure-by __ 
uments that convince it both- 
mpiety and Great Folly : In word, 
M, Lord, I believe not only Bo: 
| ginners y in the Prattice 77 — 
but even thoſe who have made a 
good Progreſs in the Spiritual 
Life, may find many uſeful: Re- 
flettions- ſuited to their © ſeveral 


_ ſpecially in the Chapters of 
A 3 Fer- 
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Fervour, of Devotion, and. of 
Exactneſs in little Things ; 
and ly the three, laſt Chapters. of 
Purity, Humility and Forgiv- 
ing Injuries, it will appear hom 
very Contrary, to: true Religion, 
the Lives of. the greateſt part 
4 the World are, who. pretend to , 

and think, themſelves Go: 4 


tian. oj 


Jour Grace vill likewiſe find | ;; 
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many particular Abuſes and Super- | 
ſhations- of the Romaniſts condem- | 4; 
ned by this Author, taxing them P 
with. placing Religion in things ay 


which are rather cont#ary to it; of 


vbich be gives ſeveral Inſtances in 
* very Pract; ies that are moſt pri 
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The DEDICATION. | 
Encuurag d and T aught by their 
Leiiders ; which i the more to be 
admir'd"in him, who was himſelf a 
Prieſt of the Romifh Church, 
as appears in his Dedication to the 


ion, | Archbiſhop of Paris. 


"Your Grace, ] hope, will pardon 
my preſuming to give you this ſhort 
draught to engage Your Approbation 
of a Treatiſe, the Deſign of which 
14 the Jame with all Your Grace's 
long umpearied Endeavours of 

divettins Men to True and Solid 
Piety, both by the excellent Ex- 
ample” of your Life, and your moſt © 
Pathetick Diſcourfes. Twas thu, 
My Lord, made me ambitious of 
prefixcing Your Venerable Name to 
| a this 
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this Tranſlation,” that it "might be 
recommended. to the Reader by the 
Patronage, of a Perſon, whoſe 1r- 
tues are ſo well known ; | particu- 
larly that Sweetneſs and Haun, 
that makes 17 lo lovely, and 
which indeed is ſo Jo Eſſential to it. 
T his admirable Virtue, join d with 
that engaging ability, which ſo 
well ſuits Your facred Character, is 
my Encouragement thus to approach 
Your Grace,' and as it gains you 


the Aﬀeftion and Reverence of all 


good Men, ſo does. your whole Con- 


RW make it the Duty of all to 

„that you may continue long 
in . by great Employment you are 
r | in, 
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in, for the Glory of God, and the 
Good of his Chirch. which i the 
a * e ; 


| Your Grace's 
moſt Humble, 
moſt Dutiful, 


AND 


moſt Reſpectful Servant 
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TO.THE 


READER. 


HISBook was Publiſh d in French, 
under: the Title of Thoughts and 
Reflections on the Wanderings or Stray- 
ings of Men in the way of Salvation, which 
is indeed the Subject of the Book; but 
I was induced to change the Title in 
Compliance with the Opinion of ſome 
Friends, who did not approve of it in 
our Language. The Authors Name, 
De Villiers, is not much known among 
us, but the ſeveral Editions which his 
Book has born ar Paris, Lyons, Bruſſels, 
and the Hague, {hews that it has been 
yery well receiv'd and eſteem d m"—_ ; 
tho 
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tho' being Publiſh'd in a time of War, 
may have made it the leſs known in 
England. There will ſeveral things be 
found in it, that relate only to Cuſtoms 
in the Romiſh Church, which I was ad- 
vis d by ſome to leave out, and to ac- 


commodate the Book wholly to our 


own: But beſides that I thought this 
would have been a great Injuſtice to 
the Author, by depriving him of his 
due Praiſe, for Diſcerning and freely 
Reproving the Abuſes of his own 
Party; I hop'd thoſe Paſſages might be 
of Uſe ro ſome of that Communion in 
our Nation, by giving them a Light 
that might help. to undeceive them. 
And cherefore, excepting a few Inſtan- 
ces that would have been of no Ute, 
and ſome of them not underſtood by 
thoſe who have never been out of 
England, | have leſt them all entire, 1 
muſt deſire the Reader to look for no- 
thing here but ſolid Truth, without the 
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Ornaments of Language, which the 
Nature of theſe Reflections would not 
well admit of; The Author's Stile is 


— 


Cloſe and Conelſe, wich a peculiar 


Turn, and ſometimes a little Obſcuri- 

> that rendet d the Tranſlation very 
difficult: If an y thing remains in it not 
perfectly clear, tis that I choſe rather to 
leave the Senſe Uncertain than to alter 
it, but I believe there will be very little 
found of that kind. I have nothing 


more to Advertiſe the Reader of, but 


to defire he will excuſe what Faults 
may have eſcaped the Preſs, and that 
he will give himſelf the trouble to cor- 
rect the Errata with his Pen; and if he 
reads theſe Reflections with 2 real De- 
ſire to Improve by them, I doubt not, 
that whatever his State or Temper is, 
he will find ſomething particularly 
adapted to it, and that may be uſeful 


to him, | 
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F a Man of good Seve, who had never 
heard any thing of Chriſtianicy, on his 
Arrival | at Paris from the, ſurthermoſt 
ls parts of the new World, ſhould ask what 4 
t learn d. ind of Religion the Chriſtian was; and ſome — 
_—_ one, impoſing on his Ignorance, ſhould tell him, > A 
4 1 Pi was a Religion that allow'd ot all kind or 
Nice; but another, on the contrary, willing 
DL o iniorm him ſincerely, ſhould cell him it was 
as a Religion that condema'd the very leaſt 
ice; which of theſe two could he believe? He 
ould certainly believe the firſt, if he form'd 
his Judgment by the Manners of Chriſtians ; 
nd he wopuld be a long time at Paris, or any 
other Town of Europe, 2 8 the Condog 2 
thole 
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thoſe Chriſtians he convers'd with, could con- 
vince him of tis being miſtaken. 'Y 

One cannot givea juſter Idea of the Defe- 
Rion of Chriſtians, than by ſaying; Tlrat there 
would be nothing almoſt to be chang'd in their 
Manners, it the Chriſtian Religion taught the 
very contrary to what it teaches. In effect, 
what ſhould Chriſtians need to lay afide 2 What 
ſhould they need to change in their Practice, it 
the Truths of Religion were look'd upon as Lies 
and Impoſthis? Some External Ceremonies 
might be laid aſide ; the reſt would go on at 
the old Rate. The Gentry would live as they 
do; the Ladies would not be more given to the 
Vanities of the World, than they are; The 
Merchant, the Magiſtrate, the Soldier, and 
perhaps the Divine too, would act in their ſe- 
veral Profeſſions, juſt as they do. 

If this American I mention'd, ſhould at laſt 
come to a more juſt and true Notion of the 
Chriſtian Religion, if he believ'd it to be what 
it really is; he would conclude, that the great- 
eſt part of thoſe he ſaw at Paris, or elſewhere, 
were not Chriſtians. 

He would be told, that the Shriſtian Reli- 
gion, is a Religion which teaches Men to pra- 
&ice all manner of Virtues, and to diſcharge the 
Duties it requires, with ſo great an Exactneſs, 
thut the Failing in one of them, is to fail in all. 
That 'tis a Religion which condemns all manner 
of Vice with ſuch Strictneſs, as to turn even the 
very Cautions neceſſary to ſecure Men from 
Vice, into ſo many Precepts; and to look = 
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thoſe as Guilty, Who expoſe themſelves to the 


leaſt Occaſion of committing it. 


What could this Man, who had receiv'd ſuch 


an Idea of our Religion think, if he went, for 
Inſtance, one Night to the Tuilleries ; if he was 
carried ſometimes to Plays. and Operas ; if he 
was Witneſs to the Diverſions of a Carnival; if 
he ſaw People who had no other Buſineſs, but 
to run from Houſe to Houle to get drunk wich 
their Friends, or to employ all their Wit and 
Care about contriving and helping on an In- 
trigue.He wou'd ſay certainly none of thoſe Peo- 
ple were Chriſtians. But, if from a View of this 
open and bare fac'd Corruption, he ſhould look 
into the in{ide of Houſes, and conſider what paſſes 
in Families, if he ſaw Friends and Relations at 
Variance, if he came to know how Juſtice was 
adminiſtred, and Trade manag'd ; how every 
one, wholiy taken up wich the Care of enriching 
or railing himſelf, grieves, cheats, ſuborns an« 
ruins his Neighbour ; he would cry out once 
more, Certainly there is no Chriſtianity here. 

But ſome would tell him, that there are Per- 
fons who make it their particular Profeſſion to 
obſerve their Religion, wiz. the Clergy and the 
Dewotes. I queſtion, whether in examining the 
Conduct of the greateſt part of thoſe whom the 
World call De votes, he would judge other- 
wiſe of them, than he did of thoſe he had ſeen 
at the Tuilleries, or at Balls. | 

It he-ſaw by what Principle and Motive Men 
enter'd into {Holy Orders; what Traffick was 
made of Benefices, and to what Uſes they em- 
ploy'd their Revenues 5 if he found. an Abbo 
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uſeleſs ro the Commonwealth, and a Scandal to 


Religion, in the moſt protane Company, and 
moſt dangerous Converſations ; if he ſaw. him 
waoliy given up to the World, and to Sin, un- 
ger an Habit that conſecrates him to God; if he 
beheld the Manners of thoſe who are dedicated 
to God under a Habit ſtill more holy, and ſaw 
Perſuns who are bound to ſing the Praiſes of 
God five or ſix times a Day, at other times em- 
ploying their Tongues only to tear in pieces 
one anothers Reputation, and bringing into 
their Retirement, all the Vices, all the Corru- 
ptions, and all the Scandals ot the World, which 
they protels to have renounced; It he confider'd 


thole whom the World call Deustes, and found 


no other Character of their Devotion, than a 
ſoft lazy Life, or a proud Contempt of all who 
dare not pretend to be Dewotes. No, no, he'd 
cry again, None of thoſe Perſons ate Chri- 
ſtians. Lolo” 09 | 

t ſome one finding him conclude, that none 
of, thoſe he had examin'd were Chriſtians , 
ſhould pretend tu explain to him, that how 
much ſoever they were-corrupted, they were 
notwithſtanding Chriſtians, becauſe they had 
received the Grace of Faith at Baptiſm, and 
txom:cime to time pectormed ſome Act of their 
Religion; I know not, if this Man could be- 
nerve that this was ſufficient to make Men Chri- 
ſtians: and if they ſhouid perſuade him of it, 
he would at leaſt have very good Realon to re- 
ply, That it was in vain to tell him, that the 
Ghiittian: Religion taught Virtue, and con- 
dem d Vice, ſince a Man might be a 1 
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3 ſtian without ſhunning the one, and without 
adal to 


— —„ 


practiſing the other. 
But, if a more perfect Knowledge of the 


Truths ot our Faith was given him, it he ſhould 


be told for Example, 

That Chriſtians are Men whom God has 
* choſe to make eternally happy, this being the 
End to which they are deſtin'd ; that all they 


find, all they look upon, all they are buſied a- 


* bout, while they are in this World, are only 
* tranſitory Amuſements ; That how much ſoever 
they may ſer their Hearts on theſe Things, all 
* will be taken from them when they leaſt think 
*on it; and none can eſcape Death, which 
* puts an End to all the Cares and Occupations 
* this World gives them. 
That this Eternal Felicity God has appointed 
*to them, muſt be obtain'd by good Works. 
And the Time in which they ought to labour 
*to acquire it, is the Time given them in this 
* World, longer to ſome, ſhorter to others ; 
no body knowing how great his Portion of it 
may be. | 
That the Obligation to labour to acquire 
* Happineſs, during this uncertain Time, is ſo 
great, that when it ſhall be run out, it will 
be too late to think of it. That they muſt 
then loſe it for ever, and by the Loſs of it fall 
into Miſeries which will never end, and 
where without Intermiſſion or Hope, they 
will be tormented with all the Pains that Men 
can ſuffer. 
Such a rough Draught and light Sketch ſhew'd 
to this Man, of the u and * 
3 0 
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of Chriſtians, would make him cry out more 


than ever he had done, That all whom he had 
examin'd, were nothing leſs than Chriſtians; 


and if it ſhould be affirm'q, that ſtill they were 
Chriſtians, becauſe they had Faith. Ah, he 


would ſay, it they are Chiiltians, ſuch Chri- 
ſtians are Fools and Senſeleſs. . 
But, if he ſhould be told further, That they 


* who lead ſuch vicious Lives, die as they live; 
* that tis what God himſelf has threarned them 


* with, and that every Word almoſt of the 
© Books which contain his Will, include ſuch 


Threatnings; that he has plainly declar'd that 


' © he will be ſerv'd, that he is jealous of the Ser- 
* vices he requires; that they who have receiy'd 
the Knowledge of his Law and keep it not, 
© ſhall be more ſeverely puniſh'd, than thoſe to 
whom it is nat reveal'd And, that in the 
© Books which have been writ by his Order, and 
* dictated by his Spirit, he has taken care there 


* ſhould be collected, a thouſand Examples of | 


dread ul Puniſhments of his Vengeance, both 
in this and the other World. | | 

This Man wou'd no longer fay the Chriſti- 
ans were fooliſh and ſenſeleſs, he'd fay they 


were mad and fraatick ; and I queſtion whe- | 


ther he coud ever perſuade himſelf, that Men 
of Reaſon were capable of coming to ſuch a 
pitch of Extravagance and Madneſs. 
How (wou'd he ſay) are thoſe whom I ſee 
ſo corrupted, ſo tranſported with Pleaſure, who 
are ſo lewd, covetous and revengeful, who ne- 
ver do any Good, and are continually doing 
Evil ; are theſe Perſons who hope for an mo 
| nal 
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muſt obtain Eternal Glory 
* but wou'd alſo ſet them an Example of it; and 
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inal Happineſs, and are threatned with an Eter- 
nal Puniſhment ! But ſure then, ſays he, their 
Religion has not been well explain'd to them, 


Ah, he 


moſt certainly they have never been told what 
you tell me, | HF 6 
© They have been plainly told (he would be 


anſwer d) that it is God who ſpake to them, 


* and who became Man, that he might make 
© his Inſtructions more ſenſible to them. That 
© he was not content only to tell them that the 


by Good Works, 


though that Glory was his own, he wou'd 


both ſuffer and be put to Death, to teach 


*them it was not to be given for nothing. 
That after he had appeared among them, and 
* given them his Precepts from his own Mouth, 
* he took Care to have them written by thoſe 
* whe heard them, not by one Man alone, but 
* by many. That Chriſtians have theſe Books 
in their Hands, and read them daily; neither 
is that care only entruſted to themſelves, but 
there are a Set of Men, whoſe Proſeſſion it is 
to explain theſe Writings to them. That they 


run to hear them, and are ſometimes ſo much 


* affected with what they hear, as to reſolve on 
changing their Manner of Lite, but their Re- 
* ſolutions are of ſhort Continuance. That to 
* oblige them the more to the Obſervance of 
* theſe Precepts, they are exhorted to put them · 
* ſelves frequently in the State they would de- 
* fire to be in, when God ſhall require an Ac- 
count of their Life, and for that end, to quit 
their Debaucheries, and the Occaſions of tm, 
B 4 © in 
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good Works. That many of 'em follow this, 
Advice; and half of thoſe you ſee ſo de- 
* bauch'd, have a thouſand times acknowledg'd} 


© their Sins, and ask'd Pardon of God for them; 


* Nay, that ſome of them have even been at che 


point of Death, and had a near Proſpect of 
that Eternal Puniſhment they had inevitably 
* fallen into, if God had not allow'd chem lon- 


ger Liſe. at | 
How! ( wou'd he interrupt them) Theſe! 


Chriftians whom I ſee fo corrupted, ate they fo 
well taught, have they fo many Motives to for- 
ſake their Sins, ſo many Helps towards it! 
How! are they, or have they been ſenſible of 


chat dreadful Danger to which they expoſe} 


themſelves, and yet are not reform'd by it! 

This Man being unable to conceive ſo great 
a Folly, could pot forbear asking a thouſand 
times, Do you tell me true? Is this poflible {--- 
And at laſt being fully convinc'd of it, I believe 
he could hardly be perſwaded that theſe Men 
were Rational Creatures. Come, come, he'd ſay, 
ler us return to the new World, whole Savage 
Inhabitants are not ſo ſenſeleſs, are not ſo un- 
thinking a Race as the Chriſtians of Europe. 

*Tis thus a Heathen of good Senſe would rea- 
ſon on our Relizion, when once the Principles 
of it had been explain'd to him. And what 
ſnould hinder us from Reaſoning as he would 
do ? It we, who have receiv'd the Knowledge cf 
Religion from our Childhood, which he had 
only a ſlighe View of, do reaſon after another 


manner, we muſt conclude that either we have 
6197 . . . p p | not 
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| norſo much good Senſe as he has, or that there 


. muſt be ſomething elſe which hinders us from 
reaſoning as truly and juſtly. _ 

This Heathen, whom I have ſuppos'd to be a 
Man of Senſe, would eafily Judge of the Cor- 
ruption of Chriſtians, becauſe he has juſt learne 
what Chriſtianity is; the Idea which has been 
given him of it, is yet freſh in his Mind, and 
there's nothing to hinder him from judging ac- 
cording to that Idea. But if he was to ſtay 
ſome time among Chriſtians, that Idea would 
wear off by degrees, and by frequenting them 
he would inſenſibly imitate their Cuſtoms and 
Manners, and ſo become leſs capable of judging 


of their Irregularities than he was at firſt : His 


Intereſt and his Complacence, or the Hurry of 
a Life he muſt paſs with them, in Buſineſs or in 
Pleaſures, would deprive him of that Calmneſs 
and Serenity with which he reafon'd and judg'd 
of Religion when he was firſt inſtructed in it. 
This is the Caſe of Chiiſtians, who becauſe they 
have always been accounted, and conſtantly 
call themſelves Chriſtians, forget what they re- 
ally are, and can never be capable of ſeeing their 
Corruption, but by reſuming that Idea which 
was given them of theic Religion, when they 
firſt began to learn it. 

Everv Chriſtian then ought to do, with reſpect 
to himſelf, as this Heathen would do in judging 
of Chriſtians in general, he ought to judge of 
himſelf by the Rules of good Senſe, applied to 
— of the Religion he has been inſtru- 
cted in. 


Then 
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eme — —— 


Then every one, conſidering how little his 
Life is ſuitable to his Faith, could not forbear 
crying out, That he wis a Fool and a Mad- 
man. 1 b | | 

The greatefi part of Men are only blinded in 
this Matter as to themſelves : There is ſcarce 
one vicious Chriſtian that could forbear calling 
another whom he ſaw as vicious as himſelf, a Fool 
and a Madman, if he judg'd cooly of him. One 
who plunges himſelf daily into all manner of 
Vice, can yet ſee clear enough the Faults of thoſe 
who do the ſame ; do not Rogues daily call one 
another Rogues? Tru, . 

Perhaps the only Reaſon why Men live with 
fo much Tranquillity in their Vices, is becauſe 
they never conſider themſelves with the ſame 
Coolneſs with which they judge of others. 

A Chriſtian, who would calmly conſider 
himſelf, and reflect upon all thoſe Truths of Re- 
ligion he has been caught, would not only be 
able to judge of thoſe Irregularities I have ob- 
ferv'd, by the fole Light of Reaſon and good 
Senſe, but might even certainly determine what 
is Virtue, and what is not. 

The Chriſtian Religion owns and admits of no 
Virtues, but thoſe which are animated by the 
Spirit of Charity, that is, which are done with 
a regard to God, are meaſur d by his Will, and 
the Order which he himſelf has preſcrib'd: It 
fets no value on the outward Action, when it 
does not proceed from that Spirit; and as the 
greateſt Action is of no worth without this Spi- 
rit, ſo there is none ſo ſmall which does not 
become of an infinite value with it. A 
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A Chriſtian with this Principle alone would 
conclude, that all Actions done on any worldly 
Conſideration, for Intereſt, by Cuſtom, or on 
Politick Ends, are not Chriſtian Virtues ; and 
as upon a View of the Corruption of Chriftians, 
he had concluded they were not Chriſtians, 
he'd perhaps do the fame upon a Knowledge of 


their Virtues ; At leaſt if to be able to judge of 


'em, he would ask thoſe whom he ſaw practiſe 
theſs Virtues, Is it with a reſpe& to God you do 
theſe things? He would find few that could 

anſwer Yes, if they ſpoke ſincerely. Ha 
It would be likewiſe eaſie for him to apply 
this Principle to all thoſe great and glorious 
Actions he ſhould ſee among Chriſtians. If a 
Father or Mother of a Family ſhould abandon 
the Care of their Houſe and Children to em- 
ploy themſelves in Works of Mercy abroad; it 
would be very natural for him to ask if thoſe 
Perſons were in the Order in which God had 
placed them ? If it ſhould be anſwered No; but 
that on the contrary God had given them their 
Houſe and Family, in which to exerciſe the 
Works of Mercy they beſtow abroad, he would 
conclude they were bad Chriſtians. If he ſhould 
ſee others changing their State and Condition, 
revolving in their Minds great Deſigns of Retire- 
ment or Zeal, and remembring that there areno 
good Works in the Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch as 
are regulated by the Will of God ; he ſhould ask 
them, Has God commanded you the Deſigns 
you are reyolving upon? And they ſhould an- 
ſwer, that they had not conſulted him about 
them; he would conclude that theſe People, 2 
F with- 


- 
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withſtanding their Retirement, and all their 
Zeal, were not Chriſtians. 


* 
4. 
. : 
* 


Thus meaſuring. all the Virtues in practice a | 


mong Chriſtians, by that clear and evident Prin- 


ciple of their Religion, and judging them by | 


the Light of good Senſe, he would find no great 
Difficulty to diſtinguiſh what was truly a Virtue, 
from what was only the Appearance or the Sha- 
dow of it: And when an Action tended not imme- 
diately to God, nor was oidained by his Will, 
he would ſay, Have a care that this is not a Su- 
perſtition, a human Invention, an Effect of your 
own Caprice, or of your Self-love. And how 
many Practices ate propos'd to Chriſtians, as eſ- 
ſential Duties of their Religion, which when 
meaſur'd by that Principle, will appear to be ei- 
ther Abuſes, or at beſt, Works which have no 
Worth, and are of no Value, but as they have a 
Tendency to thoſe true and real Vittues to which 
they may diſpoſe us. 

In a word, as to the Duties which concern 
our Neighbour, one need only explain to 
this Chriſtian, the Principles of the Chriſtian 
Religion concerning them, to enable him to re- 
ſolve a Thouſand Caſes of Conſcience, and 
to ſee the Obligation of Reſtitution, and re- 
conciling of Differences. nas Gi | 

The Ekriftian Religion commands us to love 
our Neighbour as our ſelf ; and that we may di- 
rect this Love by a ſure Rule, it forbids us abſo- 
lutely the doing to others what we would not they 

ould do unto us. | 8 

There would be no need of more to make 


this Chriſtian ſay, that the greateſt part of non 
0 | 96 
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Suits were unjuſt; that Revenge was forbidden, 


that all ſtudied Delays in the Payment of Debts 


were ſo many Theſts; that Slanderers, Decei- 
vers, and Envious Perſons were no true Chri- 


Sſtians ; and that if the whole Art of Courtiers 


lies in ſupplanting and overturning their Neigh- 
bours, to raiſe themſelves upon their Ruins,there 
is no Chriſtianity at Court. By the ſame Prin- 
ciple he would condemn the Artificers and Mer- 
chants, who make a Trade of cheating ; the 
udges, and all inferior Officers who are con- 
cern'd in Tryals and Law Suits, when both the 
one and the other do either negle& the Affairs 
entruſted to them, or perplex and confound em 
to make their Advantage of them, or judge them 
only according to the Will of thole who have 
flatter d or brib'd them. It would be eaſie e- 
nough to determine that all ſuch People were 
no Chriſtians, ſince they all do to others what in 
Reaſon they would not have others do to them. 


— 1 n 


— 


0f the Difficulties which deter Chriſtians 
from the Practice of their Religion. 


T is certain there is no Article of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, which is not a Motive to 
a Chriſtian to lead a holy Life, or to condemn 


him of Extravagance or Folly when he does 
not. | 


A 


— — _ 


— — 


Ction, and has no value for his Life, who would 


Vol. I. 
A Man who is ſolely indebted to God for his 3 
Being, his Faculties, and all that he poſſeſſes} M 
in this World, has an indiſpenſable Obligation , 
of being faithful to him; and it will be hard to Pe 
fay why we cannot without Indignation behold q 
the Ingratitude of a Subject, who ſhould rebel 120 
againſt his Prince, to whom he owes his whole 
Fortune, and not have the ſame Indignation for N 

a Man who rebels againſt God, to whom he Nun 


owes his All. 7 
A Man who employs his Fottune, his Wit, Lite 


and his Talents, to diſhonout and offend God, W 
is like a rebellious Subject, who ſhould em- * 
ploy the Riches and Authority he had te. pig. 
ceived from his Prince to raiſe Forces againftf er 
him. wich 


When a Subject revolts againſt his Prince, he, 
bopes to make himſelt independent. He finds, t, 
of imagines he ſhall find, ſome means to upholdy] ; 
him in his Rebellion. But chat is what he that 0. 
rebels againſt God can never hope for. He de- 1 
pends ſe much upon im, that tre cannot make x 
one Step without his Aſſiſtance, and in the very 
time he offends him the moſt, he cannot be ig- 
norant that it is in God's Power to confound 
and deftroy him. 1 

*Tis the laſt degree of Folly for a Man un- 
arm'd to inſult one that has a Swordiin his Hand, ko 
and we may conclude he ſeeks his own Deftru- 
Fool t 
Life, 
God u 


rovoke an Enemy that needs but co ſtrerch 
orth his Arm to cut him off. Such is the Folly 
of a Sinner that leads a criminal and vicious 


Hife. 
Ti 
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To lead a holy Life, is as much a Maxim of 


Maxim in the World to keep fair with, or ap- 
peaſe a powerſul Enemy. 

There are ſome Men naturally ſo proud or 
indifferent, as not to value the Favours of the 
Court, nor make the leaſt Step towards the ob- 
taining them ; and perhaps there is a greater 
Number of Chriſtians ſo inſenſible, as not to be 
concern'd for the obtaining an eternal Reward, 
; hoy to be mov'd with the Happineſs of another 

Lite. 

When a Man neglects the Court, and ſeeks 
no Preferment there, he has ſome other Eſta- 
bliſnment in his view; and how moderate ſo- 
ever his Fortune be, he reſolves to be contented 
with it, becauſe he hopes not to be miſerable 


nal Reward, cannot have that Hope. There 
is no Medium; if he is not ſav'd, he muſt be 

damn d. 5 
Io be indifferent to an eternal Reward, one 
ſhould be ſo too with regard to an eternal pu- 
1 niſhment. He who reckons the Happineſs of 

Heaven nothing, ought alſo to reckon the Pains 

of Hell nothing. . 

A Man, who without making his Court, or 
"Jrendring any Serviee to the State, ſhould ſay he 
hop'd for a Penſion or Employment, becauſe the 
; King was rich and liberal, would be yet leſs a 
h Fool than the Chriſtian, who leading a vicious 
fic Yer Life, ſhould ſay he hop for Salvation, becauſe 
1 — God was merciful, 


4 If 


Wiſdom and Prudence to a Chriſtian, as it is a. 


in it; but a Chriſtian, who neglects an eter- 
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If jt be objected that the Mercy of God far © who 
exceeds the Bounty of a Prince; I anſwer, that ¶ tion 
there is no Prince, who hath fo often and fo ex- BE who 
preſly declar'd, that he will beſtow no Favours ever 
on thoſe who neglect them, as God has declar'd, Sort. 
that he will have no Mercy on thoſe that de- was! 
ſpiſe it. | | N!trom 

God is infinitely good, faithful in his Promi- great 
ſes, preventing, relieving and rewarding thoſe M, 
who ſerve him. One would not therefore think for ct 
that Men who are us'd to ſerve hard, coverous, God. 
falſe and ungrateful Maſters, ſhould be ſo averfe Hope 
to ſerve ſo good a Maſter, Conf 

The Services be requires are hard and painful Bu 
(may ſome ſay) but it is not hard to obtain that Mind 
which will render them eaſie, I mean Grace, 
which we need only ask to obtain. No Officer, 
how poor ſoever, would ſay that it was difficult 
for him to raiſe Men, or get ready his Equipage, 
when he need only go to the Royal Treaſury, to 
demand the Payment of an Order aflign'd him 
for defraying of his Expences; yet no Prince's 
Order is fo faithfully paid, as God gives his 
Grace to thoſe who ask it. | 


voidal 
ſit leſs 
nce i 
It Une. 


To be diſcourag'd from doing a Chriſtian But 
Action, becauſe it appears difficult, is to forget Paſſion 
that it is a Chriſtian Action. No Action is a f{that m 
Chriſtian Action without Grace, no Action is makes 
difficult with Grace. | Tr) iche: 

But a Chriſtian's Life, 4 Life of Conftraint and No, t 
Self- denyal, it appears a Melancholy Profeſſion, and [Vexati 
4 renouncing of Eaſe. Would not one think that their 1 


ſuch as give this Character of a Chriſtian Life, {provid 


were Perſons ſwimming in Pleaſure and Joy, ſity. Is 
who 
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far 
that 
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who had not one Moment of Trouble or Vexa- 
tion in their Life; yet there is not one of them, 
who either is, or thinks himſelf Happy: What- 
ever kind of Life they follo „ey find it full of 
Sorrow and Pain ; and tho* the Chriſtian Life 
was a Life of Conſtraint, would it differ in this 
trom a Worldly Lite, is there any Lite requires 
greater Conſtraint than a Worldly Life? 

Men think they ought to conſtrain themſelves 
for the World, and yet are afraid to do it for 
God. What Repoſe can the World give us 
Hopes of, that is equal to the Peace of a good 
Conſcience ? 1 | | 

But we miſt bear our Croſs, aud that gives the 
Mind an Idea full of Grief and 5flifion. It this I- 
dea diſcourages you, tis becauſe you don't un- 
derſtand your Religion. For a Chriſtian's bear- 
ing of the Crofs, is willingly to ſuffer tor the 

ove of God, with Patience and Humility, what 
he muſt ſuffer whether he will or no, in the una- 
voidable Miſeries of Haman Life. That Croſs will 
ſit leſs heavy upon, you when you become good; 
nce it is only your unruly Paſſions that make 
it uneaſy, by their Averſeneſs to ſubmit to it. 
But we muſt not deſire Riches ; we muſt ſubdue our 
Paſſion for them. And is it the Deſire of Riches 
that makes the Pleaſure of them? No, tis what 
makes them full cf Trouble. Is it the Love of 
iches that makes the Convenience of them? 
No, tis what makes them full of Anxiety and 
exation. The good of Riches conſiſts only in 
heir Uſe ; that Uſe is allowed to à Chriſtian, 
provided it be regulated according to his Neceſ- 
ity, Is it not the Being _ to uſe our Riches a 
ou 
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our Neceſſity requires, that makes the Conve- 
nience of em? Whatever is beyond that, is on- 


ly Superfluity and Vanity;and ſhould not we be 


aſham'd to ſay that we love Riches for no other 
end, but becauſe they ſerve to uphold a ſuperfluous 
and uſeleſs Vanity. _ 

But we muſt part with the Perſons we love the moſt, 
and break thoſe Chains which engage us to them. And 
what does the Chriſtian Religion require of you 
in this, which the Care of Reputation or Inte- 
reſt does not daily obtain of you ? 

Where is the Man does not part with the Per- 

- ſons who are moſt dear to him, when the Or- 
ders of his Prince call him to War? Who is 
there that does not oblige himſelf to be ſeldom- 
er with, or perhaps to quit for ever thoſe Per- 
ſons, whom he cannot frequent without expo- 
ſing his Fortune or his Reputation? Tho! theſe 
be only Worldly Conſiderations, yet by their 
cauſing a Separation, they produce, in time, 

Indifference and Oblivion ; and by being abſent 
from the Preſons one loved, a Man recovers 
that Heart he had left with them at parting. 
Let the Deſire of your Salvation prevail with 
you to. do what theſe Worldly Motives 
would make you do, It will not be harder for 
you to quit thole Perſons for the Intereſt of your 
Salvation, than it was to do it for that of your 
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Fortune, or of your Glory. And your Heart, Iploym 


which is ſtill ſet upon them, will perhaps return 


But 


to you ſo much the ſooner, that God will beſ vgn 
careful to reſtore it you as a Reward of yourſ9##rar 
Courage, if you beg it of him with Faich and 
Aſſurance. | | 


hereo 


does it 


Deſeency, 


wes FIR 
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We- — — 1 


on- The Cbriſtian Religion bas its Employments, and 
>» be they appear 0 you. too mean, or too fatiguing. Have 
cher you any other that are of more Importance, or 
1ous more agreeable? To pray to God, to make 
frequent Reflections on our telves, for thereform- 
not, ing our Hearts, to nouriſh our Souls with ſo- 
And lid and inſtructive Reading. To labour for our 
you I own Perfection, and the Conſolation of our 
late-Neighbour, are they meaner Employments 
than to be ſubjected to fore d Civilities? chan 
per- to give ones ſelf up the whole Day to the Tor- 
Or- tue of a hundred uſeleſs and impertinent Viſits? 
ho is & than to go about from Houſe to Houſe without 
Jom- Buſineſs, or without Deſign? than co paſs whole 
per- Nights in reading the Chimerical Adventures of 
a fabulous Hero? are they more fatiguing, than 
the being fix'd Night and Day to a Chair, ſuf- 
fering all the Revolutions of a ſlent or quarrel- 
time, ſome Gaming, where the Head is as much ex- 
\bſentf hauſted as the Purſe ? than in paſſing ones Life 
-overs in ſaying continually What ſhall we do, without 
rtiug. ever finding any thing to be dene? If your Em- 
| with | ployments are better or more worthy of you 
otivesl than theſe, the Chriſtian Religion will make no 
er for Scruple ofallowing them, andthe Prayer and good 
t your Works it requires of you, are but Means to 
Vvoutlacquit your ſelf the better of your other Em- 
Heart, ploy ments. "AF 
return} But the Chriſtian Religion requires a conſtant and 
vill bel vigilant Attention, not to allow our ſelves in any thing 
H yourſcntrary to our Duty, that we may eſcape thoſe Rocks 
h and bereon Innocence and Virtue may ſplit. And what 
- Joes it require in this, which Ambition, or De- 
Deleency, or Politeneſs 15 not require? Let but 
2 4 


{ 
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* ous 


a good Man attend as much to his Conduct and 
Actions, as a Courtier does that would keep 
himſelf in Favour, or as one that would paſs in 
the World for an honeſt Man; he will have 
all the Diligence that the Chriſtian Religion re- 
quires of him. To ſhun ſome Occaſions, to a- 
void ſome Companies, to forbear ſome particu- 
lar Ways, are not Laws peculiar to Chriſtianity, & 
The World gives the ſame Laws to thoſe who 
have a mind to gain its Favour. 

There is ſeldom more requir'd to be a Chri- 
ſtian, than to do for Cod, what an honeſt Man 
does for himſelf, or for others. 

In a Word, let a Man in cool Thoughts run 
over all the Chriſtian Laws, he will find they 
ſcarce require any thing, but what honeſt Men 
already do, or would be capable of doing, with- 
out any other Motive than that of Honeſty, o 
Glory, of Intereſt, or of Repoſe. A Chriſtian 
Motive would not render thoſe Actions more, 
Painful and Difficult than a Carnal Motive does 
and a Man may Eaſily conceive, that when he is; 
capable of doing daily without Grace ſuch dif- 
ficult Things as the World requires of him, he 
will be capable with Grace to perform whatever 
Hard and painful Obligations Religion may la 

upon him. | 
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& and | n 7 
keep Of ſome Groundleſs Prejudices againſt 
als in P eligion. 
have % NOS" 
on re- Hen the Practice of the Chriſtian Religi- 
to a- on is propos d to Worldly People, one 
articu- would think they were told of ſome Cuſtoms 
ianity. and Manners as different from the Genius of 


e whoStheir Nation, as are thoſe of Siam; tho perhaps 


Inothing is propos d to them but what would 
Chri- Ibe agreeable. | 
t Man Men form to themſelves an auſtere Notion of 
the Practice of Religion; tho' in the main, it 
ts runſſonly contains the Practice of thoſe Duties, for 
d theyEwhich Men, as Corrupt as they are, have the 
t MenBoreateft Eſteem and Veneration : And to deſire 
with-Ya Chriſtian to live Chriſtianly, is only to deſire 
ty, olffhim to become ſuch as he himſelf would have all 
riſtianithe World to be. 
; more} It I ſhould ſay to a Worldly Perſon, who has 
2 does Fa noble Soul, a generous Heart, a ſound Judg- 
n he ii ment; in a word, Probity and Honour. If I 
ch dit-ſhould ſay to him, mo 
m, he There are a ſort of People in the World, who 
aateveti have never ſhock'd or offended any one, who 
ay lajfſtake a Pleaſure in ſerving and obliging every Bo- 
| dy, and who do it with a Generoſity that pre- 
vents the Requeſts. of thoſe who want their Aſ- 
ſiſtance, who ſeem to have Riches only to im- 
art them, and to improve their Talents only to 
be uſeful to others; Who know not what Intereſt 
Mis, who never go to Law till they have ſought 
all imaginable Ways of Accommodation; And 
C 3 however 


however advantagious the Succeſs of their Cauſe 
might be, are ready to renounce that Advantage, 
could they avoid going to Law ; who are always 
Obliging, always of an even Temper , no Cloud 
ever appearing to diſcompoſe the Tranquillity 
of their Coumtenance and Humour. Some are 
Fathers of Families,” and they look upon the 
Care of well Educating their Children at Home, 
to be their chief Buſineſs; their Servants are al- 
ways exactly paid, and encourage one another 
to render themſelves worthy, by their Services 
and Faithfulneſs, of that Kindneſstheir Maſter has 
for them : Some of them there are, whoſe Em- 
ployment it is to on geo bet, and there 
are no better Judges on the Bench than they; 
others are in the Army, or in the Court, and 
they are the beſt Officers the Queen has, and the 
Subjects, who beſt deſerve her Confidence, and 
the Marks of her Favour : Others, in a private 
Capacity, are always ready, when wanred, to do 
any Service that may be uſeful to the Common- 
wealth, or their Neighbour : Every one among 
them lives according to his Quality, and the 
Laws of Decency : The Conduct and Reputati- 
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on of their Women, is even above the reach of Perce! 


Malice, not becauſe it is Affected; on the con- 
trary, all their Behaviour is Natural and Eaſie; 
they have the Art of Diſcouraging, and of 
making Friends of ſuch as would pretend to any 
thing beyond that Name, without ever being 
expos'd to hearken to them, or to anſwer them; 
The Care of their Beauty is the leaſt of their 
Concern, they are Jealous of nothing but their 
Modeſty and the Pecency of their dex. — 
1982 | heb 
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rage, theſe Perſons, there is no ſuch thing as 


ways meddling with other Peoples Buſineſs ; Cen- 
loud If foriouſneſs is for ever baniſh'd from their Con- 
illity verſation, and if at any time one takes the Liber- 
> are MY of Slandering before them, they have the 
the Art to put the Slanderer to Silence without of- 
ome, fending him. | 

ce al. Such they appear to the Eyes of the World, 
other tho! they take all imaginable care (yet without 
vices Affectation) not to appear ſuch. But they have 
er has beſides theſe, a thouſand Virtues which the 
Em- World is ignorant of: There are many poor 
there Families aſham'd to beg, who only Subſiſt by 
hey ; cheir Care; all their Alms are done without 
and Noiſe and Oſtentation; their Arms are not to be 
d che ſeen on the Gates of the Hoſpitals they have 
„ and] Founded, nor on the Ornaments with which 
fyate they have adorn'd the Altars; what good they 
to dodo, is only for God, and they are contented 
mon- chat God alone ſhould know it. Their Life is 
mong perfectly well regulated, whatever Buſineſs they 
4 the have, they find time for Prayer, it neither ren- 
neat. (ders them fad, nor ſowre , and it could not be 
ch of [perceiv'd, that they Pray'd often, but by ſuch 
con- conſtant Evenneſs of Conduct, as cannot be 
Zaſie; (*<P* up without Grace; in a word, they are 
id of Perſons whom Rule and Precept do not render 
o any forc'd and uneaſie, nor the Commerce of the 
being [World ever put into diſorder; inviolable in their 
hem; Promiſes, faithful to their Friends, Ingenious 
their In procuring them innocent Pleaſures; Perſons 
their ho are always to be found, when one ſtands 
mong fn need of them; who by their Sweetneſs, and 
theſe Ndvances, diſarm their _ inveterate Enemies 

| > 4 an 


8 


5 and have none really ſuch, but thofe, who ar: 


live in, is not ſo entirely void of Chriſtianity 
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Enemies of Innocence Ręaſon and Goodneſs. 
A Man of the World, to whom I thould giv: 
this Picture, could not forbear asking. Ab, w1 
are thoſe Perſons ? I would anſwer, they are Chri 
ſtians ; perhaps too, he would have guels'd them 
before I had nam d them; perhaps the Age w 


that he could not have perceiv'd in this Deſcrip 
tion, ſome one of thoſe true Chriſtians, who it 
all Stations ſo worthily fill the Character of 
Chriſtian. 210 0 Tt: r 
Ik they can be known by this Deſcription 
tis a new Argumentof the Injuſtice of choſe Pre 
judices the World has againſt Religion; It woul, 
be a Folly for Men, not to live a Chriſtian Life 
tho' one thould give them no more than the bar 
Idea of Chriſtianity; but tis a much greater Foll) 
when one gives them in that Idea, the Characte 
of Perſons with whom perhaps they live, an 
whom, notwithſtanding their Prejudices, the 
cannot help eſtseming, as the worthieft Perſo 
h,, a i. 
A true Chriſtian, has not only. a Character c 
Probity, but it may befaid, That none has mor 
Politeneſs, none more good Manners than he. 


Buy learning never to do to others, what u 


would not have others do to us, We learn to 
Polite. hs Hh | 

The moſt certain Rule, never to be wantin; 
in that Civility we. owe to others, is to have 


fincere Univerſal Charity. 


What is Civility? Tis to obſerve the Dutiq 
which the Rank, the Sex, the Genius, the II 
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mour of thoſe we live among, require; tis to 
{uffer nothing to eſcape, either in ones Behaviour 
or Diſcourſe, which does not ſhew, that we give 
to $f one what is his due; tis even, go be- 
yond that, tis to have a Condeſcention for eve- 
ry body ; not affecting to be diſtinguiſh'd, but 
on the contrary willingly Venom. to others; 
tis to ſpeak always obligingly, and act ſo too, 
when needſul; Tis to be ready to make all the 
good Qualities of others, be obſerved, and ne- 
ver to boaſt of out 6wn. And is not this what 
Charity teaches? 2 

When a Man talks extravagantly, is rude to 
Women, has no regard to Decency or Cuſtom, 
ſets himſelf in Oppoſition to thoſe whom he 
ought to Reſpect for their Age dr Dignity, and 


| knows not even what it is to be Modeſt, or to 


hearken to thoſe that talk to him; we ſay he 
does not know the World; but perhaps we might 
ſay with more Juitice, that he does not know his 
Religion. 

If ſome Perſons, who practiſe the World 


much, paſs for Men of very little Politeneſs, tis 


certainly, not for want of ſeeing and knowing 
the World ; I'm rather of opinion, 'tis tor want 
of knowing and underftanding their Religion ; 
and that their Failure in the Rules of Civility 
proceeds from the Irregularity of their Minds. 
'The Study of the World may give a Man Po- 
liteneſs, but that Politeneis which proceeds from 
the Study of Religion, is much more Equal, and 
more Univerſal. 
le may be expedient for ſome to retire from 
the World, but when a Chriſtian is oblig'd ro 
4 Fe ART live 
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Ss Tz 


live in the World, there is an Obligation on him | 4:4 
to obſerve the Rules of Civility in it. ' wt 


A Chriftian, who lives in the World, and f 
values himſelf on his Neglect of thoſe Rules, Tr 
values himſelf on his Vanity, or his ill Breeding, WW re, 

I knew one that had the Reputation of a good eve. 
Man, that valued himſelf, on his being unman- Tin 
nerly to the World; few Perſons eſteem'd him 1 
for it, they pardon'd his Incivility, but did not Wil 
Canonize him for it; they could have wiſh'd and 
he had either been more Civil, or leſs in the Þ ;,, f. 
World. 
The Civility of the World, is often nothing gran 
but Vanity, that of a true Chriſtian, is Humi- God 
lity, is Charity, is Zeal. The true Chriſtian Alf ot 
pleaſes, without deſiring to pleaſe, the other on- 
ly pleaſes, becauſe he makes it his Study to do 
ſo. The one is Civil out of Principle, the other 
is only fo by Rote and at Random. 5 

'Tis not only in Matters of Probity and Po- 
liteneſs Men are Prejudic'd againſt Chriſtiani- 
ty, they are likewiſe perſuaded that a Chriſtian 
Life is of all Lives the moſt diſmal ; but if they 
will reflect never ſo little on it, chey muſt con- 
teſs that no other Life can afford ſo much Tran- 
quillity, and ſo much Pleaſure. 

When the Maſter we ſubmit to, is Superiour 
to all, it ſweetens the Harſhneſs of our Submiſ- 
ſion: Nothing leſſening more the Ignominy of 
Service, than the Dignity of the Maſter we 
ſerve. 

To find a Maſter, who is always boumiful, 
has a tender Care of his Servants, and never 


fails to reward them; mitigates all the Hardſhip 
| and 
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and Uneaſmeſs of Servitude, and if there is any 


im difficulty in Serving, it is ſcarce felt any more, 
when we are aſſur'd that we do not Serve in vain. 
ind Nor is a Chriſtian's Enjoyment of Peace and 
les, Tranquillity, deferr'd till he is poſſeſs'd of the 
ing. Reward he hopes for in another Life; he finds 
pod even in the Service it ſelf a Reward, from the 
1an- Time he begins to Serve. 
him To Serve God, is to govern our ſelves by his 
not Will and Commands; tis to ſubmit our Paſtions, 
iſt'd and our Deſires, to his Soveraign Authority; *cis 
the to regulate our Heart, and to get the Maſtery of 
our Inclinations, and of our Senfes. We muſt 
bing grant, if we can find all this in the Service of 
umi- I God, we find in it a Remedy againſt the Cauſe of 
(tian all our Troubles and Miſeries ; Since that which 
on- makes Men miſerable in this World, is their 
to do living at Random, without any certain Rule or 
other ¶ Conduct, their being tranſported by their Paſſi- 
ons, and perhaps yet more by their Senſes. 
d Po- Let Men fancy to themſelves a State of Life, 
[tant- that would be moſt agreeable to them, and if 
riſtian they can attain to it, and be happy in it, let 
f they chem think no more of becoming Chriſtians ; 
* but if all the Happineſs we propoſe to our ſelves, 
ran- 


de nothing but an imaginary Idea, why ſhould 


| ot we try if Chriſtianity does not contain ſome- 
)eriour hing more real? 


ubmiſ- we know very well what would make us happy, is, 
ainy of hat Men every Day ſay; perhaps they de- 
er We feive themſelves in their Idea of happineſs, but at 
eaſt, they are cerrainty miſtaken, if they think 
o find it in the World, When we tell them 
hat Chriſtianity contains a true Happineſs, 40 
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do not propoſe an Uncertain and Chimerical | — 
Idea to them; there is nothing that we deſire 
more, than that they would put it to the Experi- 
Ment. 3 703 LEN | 

But ſuppoſing it true, that a good Man had 
no more Peace in chis World, than another, 
that the Chriſtian Life had its Croſſes and AMi- 
ons as every other Life has; would it not be ſtil} 
more Wiſe and Prudenit, under à Neceflity of 
being Unhappy in this World, to make a Vircue 
of that Neceſſi/y, and to chuſe that State in it, 
by which Affliction may be ſaid to be Sanctified; i. 
in which the bearing unavoidable Misfortunes, 
has the Promiſe of a'8lefling, and where an Af. ut k 
ſurance is given us of an Eternal Happineſs, 
Suppoſing the, Chriſtian Life to be as diſmal as 
the World repreſents it, as long as the Hopes o 
Eternal Happineſs are join'd to it, I ſhould thin 
ir il] leſs diſmal than the moſt advantagious anc 
happy State this World can afford, without 
that hope. 17 2 | | 
Tis Wiſdom, to prefer an Eternal Happineſs F* * C 
to a Happineſs of a ſhort Continuance ; but af WI 
ter all, that is not the Matter in hand here. Nes 
Man can promiſe himſelf ſo much Happineſs i d, bt 
this World, as to ſay, I prefer an Eternal to Fee 
Temporal Happineſs ; the preferring Lite Eter a the 
nal, to the preſent Lite, is not the preterring hing! 
one Happineſs to another; tis preferring Hap eligi 
pineſs ro Miſery, and can any one be ſo void off am 
yenſe, as to heſitate in ſuch a Choice. dtheru 
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Of the little Faith among Chriſtians. 


HE greateſt patt of Chriſtians, ſeem to 
have Faith, only till they meet with ſome 
1311 lone to perſuade them out of it; they believe, as 
if they had a Mind not to believe, and they take 
up with Religion, as a Man throws himſelf into 
+. fa deſperate Party, only till an Occaſion or Con- 
Aißed: lveniency offers, of embracing another; tis their 
3 Refuge till they can do Better ; they hold to it, 
an Al. put have a watchful Eye abroad, to ſpy out ſome- 
* hing that may be more agreeable. 
| Bt — When I hear a Courtier, or a Woman of the 
f- World, ask me ſeriouſly in private, Sir, do you 
Arni eally believe the Immortality of the Soul, and all that 
3 Religion teaches ws, What can | think, but that 
vichouſthe) would both be very glad I ſhould tell chem 
hat the Soul is not Immortal, and that Religion 
a Chimera ? 


4. What makes me beliere that ſuch a Queſtion 
re. Noes not proceed from a deſire ot being inſtruct- 
8 hoy d, but is the effect of a ſecret Inclination to de- 
nal to Peive themſelves, is, that when I make anſwer 
fe Eten the moſt ſerious manner imaginable, that no- 
eterrin$9128 is more real, or more ſolidly grounded than 
8 Hap Religion, they will not believe me ; they lay, 
void am hired to ſpeak fo, that I dare not ſpeak 


dtherwiſe ; and all the ſolid Reaſons, with which 
enforce the Truth, make leſs Impreffion on 
hem, than the falſe Reaſonings and Jeſts of a 
vertine that attacks it. A 
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A Libertine, who ſpeaks againſt Religion, doe: 
it with ſo little Reaſon, that he would never be 
liſten'd to, if they, who heard him, had not a 

deſire of being as Libertine as he. 

If one, who pretends to doubt of Religion, 
was really in doubt, that is, was as much in- 
clin'd to believe, as not to believe, he would 
ſoon find ic moſt reaſonable to believe. Bur, to 
pretend to doubt of Religion, is commonly to 
have determined to have no Religion ; and he, 
who asks, it he ought to belieye or not, has al- 
ready ſaid in his Heart, I will not believe. 

It is very hard to prove the Truth of Religi- 
on, as long as Men are perſuaded, that thoſe, 
who argue for it, are hired to do ſo, and dare not 
ſpeak otherwiſe. This Perſuaſion is the greateſt 
Obſtacle to Religion, and the ſtrongeſt Refuge 
of Impiety. Bur after all, nothing is more un- 
juſt, than to judge thus of thoſe, who ſpeak inſf,, 
favour of Religion. Why do you tell me, I amſ.,; 
hired to ſpeak thus, when all 1 ſay to you is 
founded upon undeniable Principles ? Be at-ſþ,..*. 
tentive to my Reaſons, without examining myſlhe Gf 
Motives, or at leaſt, do not ſuſpect my Mo- 


tives till you ſuſpect my Proofs. It your Rea- 970 
fon cannot anſwer my Arguments, why do _ be 


you accuſe me of not ſpeaking the Truth? 

_ To ſay that a Man who ſpeaks for Religion, 
peaks ſo becauſe he is a Prieſt ; is, as it one ,, - 
ould fay, that a Man who endeavours to con- % th 
vince. People of the Fidelity they owe theirf,,.. ! 


lves | 


onden 


aded 0 


Prince, does it only becauſe he is a Countier. 
What matters it, what the Man is when he 
ſpeaks the Truth ; we ſhould only — the 

rut 


— — 
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Truch he ſpeaks ; becauſe a Courtier is faithful 
to his Prince, would you ſuſpect what he lays, 
when he endeavours to perſuade you to the ſame 
Fidelity. I ſhould much rather believe that this 
an was faithful to his Prince, becauſe he was 
perſuaded of the Neceſlity of being fo ; than c 
hink that he endeavour'd to per ſuade People to 
Would bat Fidelity, only becauſe he was a good Cour- 
nes ice. This way of Reaſoning is much more Juſt 
My than the other. 
nd he, "Bur ſuppoſing a Man ſhould ſpeak in Favour 
has al- Pf Religion, becauſe it was his Trade to ſpeak 
Nele 182 5 would that be a good Reaſon for your doubt- 
Relig) ng the Truth of what he ſaid ? are you ſuſpi- 
thoſe, ious of any Merchandize for no other reaſon 
Te noiſput that the Merchant makes a Trade of ſelli 
reateſtſſ. And can you ſay, that none who make a 


„ does 
ver be 
| not a 


igion, 
ch in. 


Leſuge rade of Selling, ever ſell any thing that's 200d 3 
un Men examine the Good; without conſidering 
41 1 nether he that ſells them, has any Intereſt in 
Ta 


. F<!ling them; they judge of their Value by che 
2 ühings themſelves. not by the Character of him 

Achat puts them off. Why ſhould they not do 
ns MYRhe ſame in examining the Truths of Religion ? 
Mo But youll ſay, what makes you believe that 
r Rea- hey who ſpeak in Defence of Religion, do it 
hy do only becauſe they are hir'd to ſpeak ſo, is, That 
; ; bey don't ſeem by their Conduct to ze very well per- 
mod aded of the Truths they teach ; that their Manners 
o con-; 


ly their Diſcourſe, and that they are often no better 


ey condemn them- 
Ives I confeſs, but they only condemn them. 
FHlves becauſe they ſpeak the Truth; by their 

ondemning themſelyes, they don't juſtiſie your 
not 
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not believing them, and whatever their Behavi- N 


our be, if what they ſay is ſolid and reaſonable, ert 
you ought to believe them. Who ever thought Wery 


that Temperance and Chaſtity were not Virtues, ut! 
becauſe ſome of the Philoſophers have been de- ant 
bauch'd ? go what they ſay, and don't talk ofince 


what they do. hoi 
The Corrupt Manners of Chriſtians, can 
do no wrong to the Truth, but with weak or 
prejudic'd Perſons. Truth is known by its owil 
Principles, tis not he that teaches you the Trut! 
that convinces you of it, you convince your fe 
of it, by reaſoning on what he has taught you, 
(for it is always to be ſuppos'd that Grace will 
not be wanting to you.) We muſt conlude then, 
that when a Man has no Religion, tis becauſe 
he will have none, and that he hardens his 
Heart either againſt the Truth, or againſt the 
Grace of God, which would enable him to fe 
the Truth. 
Tis chiefly in the Buſineſs of Religion that the 
Underſtanding is the Cully of the Heart, and i 
nothing ſo groſly and unjuſtly as in this Matterf$p, i 
The Heart finds its Account in having no ReliWi 
gion, and the Underſtanding fuffers it ſelf to b 
impos'd on in it. Is this a reaſonable Conduct Þ 
Ought not one to examine firſt, ere he give; 
himſelf up to it, if he is in the right to act thus 
But you'll fay, that by the Examination of Religi 
on, you fall into Doubts and Uncertainty. Tis ſome 
what however that you are at a ſtop there; an 
perhaps nothing is a greater Proof of the Trut 
of Religion, than that the moſt incredulous 
Perſons cannot, with all their Reaſonings, go fur 
ther than to doubt, Ne 
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ehavi - No one ever did or ever will find a perfect 
nable, Nertainty on the fide of Irreligion. Now it is 
10ughtWery improbable that Men ſhould have nothing 
irtues Put Doubts to direct them in their moſt impor- 
on de-Mant Concern. And we may conclude, that 
talk ofMince we ſind nothing but Uncertainty in the 


hoice of Irreligion, we can find Certainty on- 
y on that fide which is oppoſed to it. 


5, can | 
cak o:M When L reaſon on Religion, and conſult only 
ts owiimny own Arguments about it, I am uncertain, 
Truth have no Demonſtration, by Natural Light, 
zur {cif the Truth of Religion; but neither have 
ir you any Demonſtration of its Falſhood. Since 


hen by Natural Light I find nothing but Un- 
ertainty, I muſt either remain all my Life un- 
may, or I muſt reſolve on conſulting another 
ig c. | | 

To remain in Doubts, is a State unworthy of 
Rational Creature; beſides that, it is a moſt 
ineaſy and diſmal One. I ought then at leaſt co 
hat theſtefolve to try if I cannot find more Certainty 
and iin conſulting other Lights than my on; that 
Matter, in begging of God to enlighten me, and put- 
» Reli hing my ſelf in a State of obtaining that Grace. 
fro bt Ti very beard, ſays one, to have Faith, But 
duct Mid he ever put himſelf in a State of obtaining 
giveſſt? When a virtuous Man ſhall tell me, that not- 
t thus Prithſtanding all his Prayers, and the Intergrity 
Religi pf his Lite, he has not been able to obtain Faith; 
ſhall then believe Men have reaſon to fay, it 
s hard to have Faith. But, when I ſee Perſons 


e will! 
> then, 
ecaule 
ns his 
{t the 
to fee 


e; an 
Truth{fwholly devoted to the World, who never Pray 
-dulouÞo God, but in a manner that renders them more 
go fur Criminal, who are from Morning till Night in 

Ne D actual 
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actual Sin, or in the occaſion of committing it; 
when I ſes ſuch Perſons complain that they can- 
not have Faith, I am not at all ſurpriz d at it; 
but I impute all the Fault to theniſelves. 

It is difficult to have Faith, only becaufe it is 
difficult to live well. A vicious Life deſtroys} 
Faith, and hinders ics returning. _ 

Nothing ought to engage Men more to lead : 
Virtuous Lite, than the difficulty they find 6 
having Faith. For if there is a State in which 
Men may find Certaiaty, and if this State is on 
ly chat of Faich, ought not we to do all we cat 
ro find it? The Heart cannot without great Reluctan 
ey do all that xs Neceſſary for the finding it. But ha; then 
the Underſtanding no Reluctancy to live thus 4 Was 
continued Lite of Uncertainty 2 Why muſt thay note 
Heart be always contented, and the Underſtand Si 
ing never? Should we not endeavour to con Obſ⸗ 
tent both? Since by pleaſing the Heart, we can ny 
not ſatisfie the Underſtanding, ſhould we noff built 
try, if by ſatisfying the Underſtanding, we can] datio 
not likewiſe pleaſe the Heart ? Tl 
Religious Men affirm, that they are in nq cann 
Doubt, no Libertine can ſay ſo much; and oughſ the E 
I not at leaſt to embrace chat fide, where thery no 1 
is leaſt Doubt. prehe 

A good Life is not only a certain Means of oll Faith 
taining Faith, but is likewiſe a Means of rendef there 
ing certain and evident, what is moſt obſcurg true; 
and what may be ſaid to be moſt uncertain if Prove 
the Myſterious Truthsof Religion. lands 

Women, and the moſt part of Chriſtians, tha find i 
are unlearn'd, are hindred from Believing, bi Moſt 
the Obſcurity of thoſe things which Faith piq Tit 1: 

| pol: t em. 
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ng it; poſes to them, and bow lay they, can we conceive 
can-· 7his or that ? | | 
at it They do not reflect, that whatever fide they 
take, they muſt believe things unintelligible, 
Do they believe that there is a God? It they do, 
they muſt believe a Being, who never had a Be- 
ginnine, and, who has from himſelf all manner 
of Perfection; and who ever could conceive a 
Being of this Nature? Where is the Underſtand- 
ing that is not loſt in the Conſideration of an 
Eternal Being? A limited Undeiſtanding can- 
not conceive that which is infinite. | 
Will chey believe there is no God, they muſt 


e it is} 
ſtroys| 


lead a 
ind © 
which 
is on 
NE Cal 
lat an 


But hadi then believe a World that begun of it ſchti, and 
thus I was preceeded by an Eternal Nothing, and is 
iſt. tha not this ſtill more inconceivable? 


Since then, whatever ſide we take, we find 
Obſcurity, is it not moſt reaſonable among ma- 
ny things obſcure, to believe thoſe which are 
buile on the moſt ſolid, and moſt evident Foun- 
dations, 27515 

There are ſome things in Religion which I 
in nd cannot comprehend ; but it I can comprehend 
d oughl} the Foundation on which they are built, I bave 
re thei no reaſon to disbelieve them. I cannot com- 

prehend God, nor the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
1s of oll Faith; but I can very well comprehend, that 
there is a God, and that theſe Myſteries are 
I true ; I need only examine the Reaſons which 
il prove them. Books are full of them, and thou- 
ſands have writ on the 6 of Religion; if I 
find in, thoſe Treatiſes, Reaſons to believe the 
bl moſt obſcure Truths of Religion, their Obſcu- 
rity is not aReaſon to hinder me from believing 


rſtand 
to con 
ve can 
we ne 
Ve Cc: 
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ever comprehend how Matter is extended, or 
how the Soul reaſons or thinks? 
The difficulty of underſtanding either the one, 
or the other, does not hinder from believing 
them, becauſe-we have good reaſons to believe 
them: Thus the Obfcurity of ſome Myſteries in 
Religion ſhould not hinder us from believing 
them, if they are eftabliſh'd on good Reaſons: 
All they have to do then, is to examine thoſe 
Reaſons, and not perplex themſelves about ob- 
ſcure Myſteries, ſince. they cannot underſtand 
them; but in order to believe them, they are 
only to conſider the Reaſons which prove their 
A Man that would not believe the Myſteries 
of Religion, - becauſe they are incomprehenſible, 
is every whit as unreaſonable. as one that would 
not believe there is a Sun, becauſe he could not 


conceive what Light is. 


' But that Man, you'll 
Eyes to-believe that there is a Sun and perhaps alſo, 
vou need only to open your Eyes to believe 
there is a God: But if there is a God, there is a 
Providence, and Providence. could never have | 
permitted a falſe Religion to be ſupported by 
the moſt ſolid Reaſons. 
thouſand more, are perhaps as clear as the. Day, 
when they ate examin d without any prejudice] 


4 A . 
Vol. I. 
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in the Underſtanding, or any Corruption in the 


. 


Heart. | | 1 | | 
Was the Hypocondriack, who thought him- 
ſelf of Glaſs, a reaſonable Man? No, you'll ſay, 
He was a Fool, whoſe Brains was diſorder'd by 
the black Vapours, ariſing trom his Diſeaſe, which 
diſtutb'd his Reaſon: And ſuch are Libertines, 
as little capable ef reaſoning'on Religion, as an 
Hypocondraick : For if Vice and Debauchery 
darken the Reaſon, and blind the Underſtand- 
ing, what ſignifies it, that the Cauſe is different, 
when the Effect is the ſame? 
A Man, who only reaſons, and acts by thoſe 
Ideas, which Sin and Corruption give him, differs 
nothing from him, who is depriv'd of the liberty 
of his Reaſon,” by a black Melancholy. Cure 
the Diſeaſe, and a Hypocondriack will Reaſon 
right; baniſh Sin, and the Libertize will be Re- 
ligious. | 
But to bid a Man leave his Sin, you'll ſay, 
is to ſuppoſe him Vicious and Religious at the 
ſame time: How can a Libertine, that has no Re- 
ligion, reſolve to live a Holy Life; or can he 
do it without Religion ? 
Iſhould not ſpend time to refutethis Argument, 
it I did not know that it was objected by ſome, 
who paſs for Men, Wit. But this reaſoning is as 
wretched as that of a Sick Man's, who ſhould ſay, 
that to take any Medicine, a Man muſt be in 
good Health. 
A Chriſtian, who had received the Grace of 
Faith, with Baptiſm, is only a Libertine, becauſe 
that Faith is weaken'd by his Affection to Sin. 
He is ſuch a Sick Perſon, as may yet be recover'd 


3 by 
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by Medicines. He can withdraw from the oc- Rel 
gaſions of Sin; eſpecially, if he begins with beg- Ming 
ing Grace of God, without which he can do no- Wlear! 
thing. Then his Faith will be awaken'd, or at Prei 
lealt he will become capable of underſtanding 1 
the Reaſons on which Faith is grounded, and WFait! 
the injuſtice of that Prejudice, and Infatuation cont 
that made him a Libertine. is. 
The greateſt part of thoſe, to whom we would to re 
prove the Truth of Religion, are like Men, whofftheir 
having form'd a deſign in their Head, call their ſons 
Family and Friends together, to reſolve with} T. 
them what they ſhall do, Every body repreſent;evide 
to them the Inconvenience of ſuch a Deſign, ] riſn i 
Yes Gentlemen, ſay they, you are in the right, but we Whicl 
will do however what we have reſolved on: Juſt ſoſ ſterie 
does the Libertine, he is oyerwhelm'd with Rea. Belie 
ſons which convince him cf the Extravagance offſcure, 
his Libertiniſm ; he hears them, he knows notfledge 
what to anſwer to them, but he will ſtill be 4ſcure 
Libertine. : 2 evide! 
Others make a Circle which they never gegreaſor 
out of. They begin by telling you, that it igobſcui 
impoſſible for them to believe things incompreſlieve 
henſible; you are two hours in proving to them] But 
that if the Foundation of that Belief be ſolid, iſb on 
is unreaſonable to disbelieve them. ou ſheqat no 
them evidently the Solidity of this Foundationſhave c 
and after all, they return to what they begugaone 1 
with, and again ſay to you, Ab, how can we becauſe | 
lieve things inconceivable ? It is impoſſible to mahrent Ir 
any Progreſs in the Knowledge of Truth, wheſtrue, i. 
Men will obſtinately perſiſt in their Ignorancq hat f. 
and Prejudices ; nor is this the peculiar Cafe qris ou 
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Religion, tis the ſame in all other kinds of Learn- 


he oc- * 
h beg- Ning; there is no other Science or Art a Man can 
do no- learn, if he will be always returning to his firſt 


or at 
inding 
I, and 


uation 


would 
1, Who 
their 
e with 
reſents 


Prejudices: ; 

»Tis to render it impoſſible for one to have 
Faith, to require an Evidence for every thing ic 
contains, or rather 'tis to be ignorant what Faith 
is. Tis not the Evidence of its Articles I ought 
to require, but the Evidence of their Truth, and 
their Truth is evident, when I have evident Rea- 
ſons to believe they are reveal . 

To pretend to render the Myſteries of Faith 
evident, is not to deſtroy Impiety, but to nou- 


riſh it: All the Repreſentations and Similitudes, 
but which are usd forthe explaining of certain My- 
Juſt ſof ſteries, do frequently ſerve only to weaken the 
1 Rea-Belief of them. Let us grant, that what is ob- 
ance off ſcure, is obſcure ; but let us likewiſe acknow- 
ws notfledge, that the Belief of every thing that is ob- 
11 be 4ſcure in Religion, is eſtabliſh'd on a clear and 
| evident Foundation: We muſt keep to that, no 
rer geſreaſonable Man can disbelieve a thing for being 
at it iJobſcure, when he has ſufficient Reaſons to be- 

ompreſlieve it. 
> them] But could not God, fome will ſay, have explain d 
olid, iſè own Meaning, and render d bi; Words ſo clear, 
u ſhewſthat no body could have miſtaken them? God could 
lation have done it indeed, but he is Maſter, he has not 
beguſdone it, and that for good Reaſons : To ſay, be · 
; we becauſe his Words are obſcure, and liable to diffe- 
o makÞent Interpretations, that therefore they arg not 
„wheſtrue, is a ridiculous Concluſion. Since it is God 
orancqthat ſpeaks, there muſt be Truth in his Words, 
Caſe (tis our part then, to endeavour to diſcoyer it, 
Re | D 4 and 


Deſign. 
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and the more his Words are obſcure, the mon 
1 phbg to petition for Grace to-underſtani 
them. erte * i 
But after all, who tells you, that the Ob. 
ſcutity you find in the Word of God, ,proceed 
from that Word, and not from your own Pre# 
judices. Recos en, 1 
Let a Command be never ſo clear, a Ma 
who has no Mind to obey, will find it dark an 
obſcure. He will endeavour to explain the mol 
clear and peremptory Words to his own.advan 
tage, forthe juſtifying his Diſobedience. It i 


Juſt ſo with the Word of God, perhaps no bod x 
would find it dark, if the Senſe of it was alway and 
favourable to our Inclinations, perhaps it is obM ble 
{cure, only becauſe we will not underſtand it. A rigt 
leaſt, that we may know whence this Obſcurit be 
proceeds, let us endeavour to free our ſelves fron Vir! 
all Prejudices. St. Paul found no longer an bec 
Obſcurity in the Words which our Lord ſpake ti J 
him, when once he had renouncd his Prejudice and 
and had put himſelf into a Diſpoſition of doin wol 
all that God requir'd of him. Lan 
A Perſon who is without Paſſions, Humbli to el 
and Virtuous, finds leſs Obſcurity. in the Word ſtoo 
of God, than a Doctor that's Proud, or a Woman are 
devoted to the World. ü of, 
To ſay, that God ſhould have ſpoke more clear a th. 
ly, is, in the Senſe of moſt who ſay ſo, to ſay whi 
that he ſhould have favour'd our Pride, or ou the 
Luſts. NE It 
God has ſpoke clearly for the Humble, and the Con 
Good Man, endeavour to be like them, and per- und, 
haps, you will then no longer find, that Obſcu-· to u 
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rity in the Word of God you complain of, or 


at leaſt perhaps you will find in it, things clear 
enough to aſſiſt you in the Underſtanding thoſe 
which are obſcure. 
When God has once ſpoke to me, I may be 
ſure that he deſign d to be underſtood, tis not to 
him therefore I ought to aſcribe that Obſcurity 
1 find in his Word, it muſt needs come from ano- 
ther Source; and ſince I have the greateſt Inte- 
reſt in the World to undrſtand the Word of God 
aright, I onght to ſpare nothing to diſcover 
whence this Obſcurity proceeds. | 
They te!l me it proceeds from my Corruption, 
and my Sins; I am therefore under an indiſpenſa- 
ble Obligation, to examine it they are in.the 
right, when they tell me ſo; and ſince I cannot 
be a proper Judge of that, but by becoming a 
Virtuous Man, I have a very great Intereſt . to 
become ſo. 
If a German ſhould ſettle at the Court of Fance, 
and defir'd to make himſelf agreeable. there, he 
would not think it enough to learn the French 


Language; he would Study beſides, to form himſelf 


to the French Manners. However, well he under- 
ſtood the Language, it he went no further, there 
area thouſand things he wou'd either be ignorant 
of, or take in a wrong Senſe, becauſe there are 
athouſand things expreſs'd with half a Word, 


which one can underſtand, only ſo far as he has 


the Genius and Temper of the Country. 

It is juſt ſo, (if I may be allow'd to uſeithis 
Compariſon ) with the Diſpoſitions neceſlary to 
underſtand the Word of God. *Tis not enough 


to underſtand the Language, one muſt have, if 


I dare 
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I dare uſe the Expreflion, the Genius and Tem- Ncati 
per which God requires of thoſe to whom he fror 
ſpeaks; without which, however. well vers'd, Nnot 
they may be in the Terms by which he expreſ. Ncide 
fes himſelf. they will but ill underſtand him, and 7 
take a thouſand Things in a wrong Senſe. The is ne 
Genius and Temper which God requires, are to p 
the Submiſſion of the Underſtanding, and PuriryM(anc 
of Life. He that has neither of theſe will un twee 
derſtand the Word of God as little as a GermanMligio 
would the Language of the Court, who knewKYonce 
nothing of France but the French Language. proc 
It a Courtier (to uſe ſtil the ſame Compari. ¶ceiv 
fon) ſhould undertake to make this German ac. have 
quainted with the French Court, he would notWhad : 
only give him Leflons of it, but would carryſenti 
him ſometimes to Court, and endeavour tofConfi 
make him acquire the Genius of it, by practiſingone c 
their Manners. ly e 
Tis juſt ſo with Faith, if we content our ſelveMunpu: 
with giving Leſſons of it to thoſe who have nqcall C 
Faith, we ſhall advance but little. We muſt diſfceflity 
poſe them to ſufter themſelves to be guided, ano! Sel 
ive them if I may ſo ſpeak, the Genius of Fair An 
5 the Practice of thofe Virtues it teaches. MWertin 
All Men have a natural Bent to believe Reliffcal In 
gion. To ſay that this Inclination is the Effeq I k. 
of the Prejudices of Education, is ta ſay, tha belie v. 
the Horror Men have of Murder or Inceſt, No ſay 
likewiſe an Effect of the ſame Prejydices. only E 
have no reaſon to believe that the Horror I hayWDecen 
of certain Crimes, is better grounded, than thiſfhat th 
Horror I have of Irreligion : And if I can brinfiChanc 


my ſelf to believe that the one comes from Edugmult e 
Catio! 
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cation, I ſhall. believe that the other proceeds 
from ic too; And he that can count Irreligion as 


cide nothing. 

Tho' Experience did not daily prove that there 
is no Goodneſs without Religion, it were caſy 
to prove it by the Compariſon may be made 

and in which we can find no Difference) be- 


tween the Diſpoſition which inclines us to Re- 


ligion, and that which we have for Virtue. For, 
once more, it the Reluctance I have to Irreligion, 
proceeds only from the Education I have re- 
ceiv'd, I ſhall believe with as much reaſon that I 
have no Horror of Parricide, but becauſe I have 
ad a good Education. Thus in deftroying the 
entiments of Religion, we deſtroy, by a plain 
onſequence, the Sentiments of all Virtue. If 
one can come to have no Religion, he will ea- 
ily come to have no Virtue, when he can go 
npuniſh'd for having none. And all that we 
all Goodneſs, will only bz Decency, or a Ne- 
eflity grounded on the love of Peace, and care 
df Self-Preſervation. 

And that's the very thing you'll ſay, the Li- 
bertines pretend, that Religion is only a Politi- 
cal Inſtitution, and all Virtue only Decencies. 

I know very well they ſay this ; but before we 
believe them, we muſt fee the Reaſons they have 
to ſay ſo ; before they affirm that Religion is 
pnly Policy, and Virtue nothing but Rules of 
Decency, they muſt prove that there is no God, 
that the World form'd it ſelf, and is govern'd by 
hance : For here it is they muſt begin, they 
muſt eſtabliſh Principles before they draw Con- 

cluſions ; 


„ 


3 | : 
cluſions; and as long as their Principles ar; 
Doubtfal, I ſhall believe at leaſt that the Con 
cluſions are ſo too. But where is the Libertin, 
who will ever be able to prove that there is nd 
God, and that the World form'd it ſelf alone 
The way to ſtop the Mouth of Libertines 
is, to oblige them to prove their Principles; thei 
may ſay and prove too if you pleaſe, by th 
lanners of Chriſtians, that Religion is on 
Policy, as long as they ſpeak withone Principle 
I haye no reaſon to believe them. 
Hut then, will ſome ſay here, the Chriſti 
who argues for Religion muſt likewiſe prove hi 
Principles. I grant ic, The Principles of Chi 
ſtians are, That there is a God Who made Ma: 
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and gaye him Laws, Ge. 
Now between believing that there is a Go 
and believing that there is none, it were eaſy i 
determine which I ſhould adhere too, if I wou 
Ange that Principle which has the beſt Re: 
ons on its ſide : And to convince an Atheiſt, 
would, only deſire of him that he would ſeriouſ 
begin to examine theſe two Principles before 
draws. his Conſequences. But that is not the 
way, they do not begin to reaſon on the Pri- 
cipies, till after they have endeayour'd to pe: 
ſuade themſelves of the Concluſions. They dor 
ſay there is no God, therefore Religion is on 
a Politick Inſtitution; but they ſay Religion 
nothing but Policy, therefore there is no Go 
I ask if this be a right way of reaſoning ? 
Chriſtians do not reaſon after this manner 
before they conclude that Religion is true, the 
are conyince'd. that there is a God. An Ate 
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. But 1 that 


only a doubtful Principle, that of a Chriſtian 
on 2 © 
Principle certain, you'll ſay, and. do 
s Chriſtians really doubt 7 it? To this 1 ſhall an- 
er nothing but what I have ſaid already, be- 
me a Chriſtian, exerciſe their Virtues, en- 
avour at leaſt to obtain them, beg of God 
race for that end, and after that you will 
Age if a Chriſtian is in Doubt; till then you 
| not believe me on my Word, and the Mat- 
is of Conſequence enough to be well worth 
pur putting your ſelf in a Condition to judge 
it, | 
We muſt then conclude that the greateſt Er- 
in Religion, is leading a ſinful and vicious 
fe. For when Mens Vices bring them to diſ- 
lieve, they fall into thar Abſurdity I have 
2ntion'd, of determining without Principles, 
6 making the Concluſions preceed the Prin- 
DIES. | | 
And if they keep their Faith, whilſt they con- 
zue in their Sins, they fall into an Abſurdity 
t leſs than the other, at once to believe, and 
quite conttary to what they believe. | 
An Atheiſt deceives himſelf in ſaying Religion 
only a Political Invention, and therefore there 
o God. And the vicious Chriſtian deceives 
aſelf as much as he, in ſaying there is a God, 
d yet living as if Religion was nothing but 
_... 5 1 
I know not if theſe two States differ much, 
tI know that one does not continue long in 
> latter, and that by living as if Religion was 
ly Policy, a Man perſuades himſelf at laſt 
that 
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that it is really nothing elſe ; and by often per Not. 
ſaading himſelf of it, he concludes with cheWays 
Atheiſt that there is no God. If he does not ſayMWhen 
ic abſolutely, he ſays it tacitly, at leaſt accordingWder 
to Occaſions ; and a Man, for Inſtance, who beM 'T 
ing out of the Occaſion of finning, ſays there iMian: 
a God, will ſay the contrary when a Temptatioiſſt m 
preſents : If it was not ſo, I know not it a Maiheir 
could ever reſolve upon committing a Sin, anf 
I-doubt that in an Intrigue, either of Crimin; 
Gallantry, or of Injuſtice, the Chriſtian thinks 
or believes otherwiſe, than the moſt impio 
Libertine. 8 

In fine, ſince a Man can have no greater Inte 
reſt than to know and to be convinc'd whethe 
Faith be true or not ; ſince it is the Gift of God 
and what he cannot obtain by bis own reaſon 
ing alone; he muſt ask it, and put himſelf in 
Condition to obtain it: And ſince he cannot ol 
tain it as long as he lives in Sin, he muſt eithe 
reſolve never to have it, or to change his Courl 
of Life. | 

Fhere is no vicious Chriſtian who does nt 
confeſs that if his Faith were ſtronger, he ſhou! 
live better. Ti, Faith we want, is the Languaę 
of all Sinners. | 

To own that we could live better if we hi 
more Faith, and not to do all we can to obtai 
Faith, is to reſolve never to live better. 

What can be the Cauſe that a Chriſtian h 
not Faith enough co lead a holy Lite? He 
ceived Faith in receiving Baptiſm, and we fu; 

ſe him beſides inſtructed in the Obligations 
Faith lays on him. What is wanting to ** — ; 

Ornuy 


—___ 
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n per Nothing but to reflect on the Obligations his Faith 
ich tbeſhays on him, and to be willing to diicharge 
not ſajhem. Tis not Faith that he want, if we con- 
ordingWder rightly, tis only the Will co live piouſly. 

ho be 'Tis commonly ſaid that the Infidelity of Chri- 
here iMtians is the Cauſe of their Irregularities. But 


ptationlt might be ſaid with much more Juſtice, that 


a Maifheir Icregulacities are the Cauſe of their Infi- 
1, ang lelity. | 

rimini Cnciſtians would not confeſs that they have 
1 thinkWor Faich enough to lead a holy Life, but be- 


auſe they dare not own that they have not 
he Will to do it. They charge their Irre- 
zularities on their want of Faith, becauſe they 
hink they can ſay that Faith does not depend 


er Inte 
whethe 


of Godn them; they do not impute it to their want 
reaſonfÞ@t Will, becauſe they know very well that our 
elf in Will is in our own Power, 

not o But in reality, the true meaning of this Saying, 


| eirh{har Chriſtians have no Faith; is, that Chriſti- 
s CourlWns are vicious, | 

If there were no Sinners, there would be no 
loes nMfide!s. | 
ie ſhou! 
anguag — — 


F the Falſe Ideas Chriſtians have of the 
Duties of their Religion. 


f we hi 
o obtal 


ſtian h 


? Hen Here are a great many Chriſtians that have 


] we ſuf little Faith, but there are many more, 
ations who know neither the Order, nor the Character, 
jim theſor the Importance, nor the Worth of the Vir- 

NotbiWuecs which Faith requires, Some 
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Some Chriſtians are accounted to have aft 7 
great deal of Faith, who have only a great dea Chu 
of Superſtition; and many have acquir'd the xert. 
Reputation of being Religious, in neglecting ' es, 
every thing that is eſſential to Religion. Food 
On what Occaſion is it uſually ſaid that a Mat Lor. 
is very Religious? Is it when he is exact in pay. her. 
ing his Debts ? When he applies himſelf to dil ion. 
charge the Duties of his Calling? When he take II. 
Care of the Education of his Children, and o has | 
the Inſtruction of his Servants? When he is neveſ ins 
at Variance with any one? No! Then he pal alli 
ies only for an honeſt Man. But when he un Thur 
dertakes a Pilgrimage, enters into ſome devouſ r on 
Society, is conſtantly at Publick Prayers, and fity, 
faſts otten, &c. Then they cry up his Piety. Mo cal 
They who admire the Piety of a Chtiſtiaſ Putie 
for ſuch ſmall Matters, are as ignorant of the ObWimnſc: 
Vigations of Religion as he is. Thi 
To perform ſtedfaſtly thoſe Duties firſt menWraci! 
tion d, it requires a great deal of Religion; tMie wi 
do the others, a little Uſe and Habit alone wilWemſ: 
often ſuffice. You 
A Chriſtian who is very Religious, is he thaWiſtrar: 
is wanting in nothing of what Religion comWon't k 
mands him. r tho! 
The Chriſtian Religion commands two eſſenſo chu 
tial Things, To love God above all things, anFour o 
to love our Neighbour as our ſelves. All chWtreart 
other Duties ic ordains, are only means for thpon 
better Diſcharging of cheſe ewo : But frequent! the . 
Chriſtians negle choſe two, and only think tate 
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To oblige our ſelves to be every Day at 
hurch, to tie our ſelves to certain Prayers and 
ertain good Works, are they religious Virtues? 
es, if we look upon thoſe Prayers, and thoſe 


good Works, as neceſlary means of acquiring the 


oye of God, and that of our Neighbour ; o- 
herwiſe they are either Superſtition, or Illu- 
jon. 

How can we call that Man a Chriſtian who 
as Enemies whom he will not fee ? Who de- 


ins what is another's Right? who neglects his 


alling and his Family, and yet perhaps is either 
hurch-Warden, or Overleer of the Poor, 
rr one of the firſt in the Catalogue of a Frater- 
ity, or of a Religious Society: We ought not 
o call him a Chriſtian unleſs he engages in thoſe 
Duties, to obtain of God the Grace to acquit 
imſelt of others more Important. 

There are many who pals their whole Life in 
ractiſing the means to acquire Virtue, and who 
ie without having acquit'd it; they confine 
emſelves to the Means, and negle the End. 

You are deſir'd to take upon you the Admi- 
tration of what belongs to the Poor, but you 
on'tknow how to manage you own Concerns, 
r thoſe of your Children, They have a mind 
d chuſe you Governour of an Hoſpital, whilſt 
our own Houle is in Diforder and Confuſion. 

treat them to chuſe another, and don't take 
pon you to manage the Houſe or the Goods 
the Poor, till your own Houſe and your own 
ſtare be in Order. | 

A Man full of Zeal, and good Intentions, 


id once to a Lady of the World, Madam, you 


E ought 
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ought to be of g the Aſſembly of the Ladies of Charity, | 


you ought to go ſometiues and ſerve the Poor in the 
Hoſpital, and endow @ Service in ſuch a Chappel. 
This is not what a zealous Man ought to ſay to 


a Lady of the World, before he adviſes her to i 


that, he ſhould inſtruct her in the Obligation; 
ſhe lies under of taking away the Scandal and 
the Diſorders of a Worldy Lite. 

When a zealous Man would perſuade a world. 


ly Chriſtian to undertake what they call piouſ 


Prattices, he ought always to inform him that 
thoſe pious Practices are not deſir'd of him, but 2 
Means or Engagements to practiſe the ſolid and 
eſſential Virtues of Chriſtianity. 

One talking to me of a certain Perſon whom 


I knew to have been very debauch'd, told me 


he was now become a good Man. Ah! if it be 
{o, cry'd 1, with a great deal of Joy, he willlthen 


have taken home his Wife, and put away the 


Woman he kept in her ſtead, he will have lei. 
ſen'd his Expences to pay his Debts, for thoſe 
were Scandals publickly known. I underſtood 
de had done none ot theſe things, and only paſs 
for a good Man becauſe he had enter'd into one 
ot-the Religious Societies. 

That which hinders Chriſtians from practiſinę 
the eſſential Virtues of Religion, is their being 
too eaſily ſatished with the Practice of others, leſ 
important; and he whom I ſpeak of, uſually 
anſwer'd to thoſe who would repreſent to him 
his looſe and debauch'd Life; What reaſon hawt 
you to complain Gentlemen, I am one of the Societ; : 
What this Man faid jeeringiy, or impiouſly, 0 
thers ſay in earneſt ; and few. Chriftians know 
wherein true Chriſtian Virtue conſiſts, No- 
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Nothing is a Chriſtian Virtue that is not done 
according to Order, and to ſpeak ſtrictly, Chri- 
ſtian Virtue conſiſts only in Order. 

The Order in which Chriſtian Virtue conſiſts, 
is to put every Virtue and every Duty we pra- 
iſe in its due place. 

A wicked Man who enters into a Society of 
good Men without Repentance, or a deſire of 
Repentance, does not practiſe a Virtue. He is 


not in his Place; before he appears in a Religi- 


ows Aſſembly, he ought to rank himſelf among the 
Penitents, | | 

A Woman who has a Heart full of the Love 
of the World, or of Self-Love, and gives her 
ſelf up to Contemplation, does not practiſe a 
Virtue : She is not in the Order ſhe ought to be, 
ſhe ſhould firſt meditate on her Sins, and weep 
for them, before ſhe offers to contemplate Vir- 
tue. 

A Mother who for Intereſt falls out with her 
Children, will not ſuffer them to be in the 
Houſe with her, and can hardly bear the ſight 
ot them, who yet frequents the Church, com- 
municates once a Week, and joins in all the 
good Works that are done in her Pariſh, is not 
for all that a true Chriſtian ; her Comm.unicns 
and her good Works are not according to Ocder, 
and all ſhe does will be no Virtue in her, till 
ſhe ſhall firſt love and receive her Children. 

The firſt Duty of a Magiſtrate is to diſcharge 
his Office; of a Soldier to acquit himſelf of the 
Obligations of his Station ; of a Father to take 


care of his Family ; if they engage in other Du- 


ties before they acquit themſelyes of theſe, they 
| E 2 act 
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act contrary to Order, and all their Virtues are 
uſeleſs and frivolous. 

A Chriſtian who retires from the World, and 
ſtill keeps his Office, retains an Obſtacle to his 
Perfection; as long as he keeps his Office he muſt 
diſcharge the Duty of it. A Chriſtian Judge is 
not allow'd to leave. his Place empty on the 
Bench, he muſt either put another in his Place 
or elſe fill it himſelf. 

The ſame may be ſaid of other Offices and 
Employments ; they who retire fromthe World, 
and ſti:i keep their Places, that they may keep 
the Salaries of them, are not in their Order. They 
ought not to take the Salary of a Place, unleſs 
they diſcharge the Duty of it. 

The firſt Character a Virtue ought to have to 
be a true Chriſtian Virtue, isthat it proceed from 
a Spirit ſubmitted to the Authority of God, and 
of the Church. You refuſe to ſubmit your ſelf 
ro the Church, and your Life is tull of good 
Works : Your good Works are not Chriſtian 
Works, they have not the Character of them. 

The firſt Chciftian Virtue is Charity; you are 
Chaſt and Devout, but you are Cenſorious, you 
will not ſee your Relations, you hate your E- 
nemies. Your Devotion and your Chaſtity are 
no Chriſtian Virtues. _ 

The firſt Duty of a rich Man is not to give 
Alms, tis to pay his Debts, and to reſtore 
whatever he poſſeſſes that does not belong to 
him. The Poor load you on one Hand with 
Rleſſings, but on the other, your Creditors cry 
out againſt you. In this Cate you ſhould only 
attend to the Cries of your Creditors, for your 


Alms 
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Alms, while your Debts are unpaid, are no 
hriſtian Ams. 
The firſt Obligation of a Sinner, is, to beg of 
od the Grace of Repentance, and Converlion. 

You live in Sin, and you ask of God the Gain- 

ng of a Law Suit, or Recovery of a Sickneſs ; 

our Prayers are not in their Order, they are 
ot Chriſtian Prayers. You are not allow'd to 
sk any "thing but Grace, whilſt you continue in 


in. | 
The firſt Duty of Chriſtian Zeal, is to be Zea- 
dus for ones telf. You are full of Impertecti- 
ns and of Sins, and you ſet up for the Reform- 
g of athers; you are continually lamenting 
eir Corruptions, every where inveighing 
gainſt their Diſorders, and full of a holy Dit- 
jet and Zeal, your whole Endeavoũrs are to 
ake others perfect. Your Zeal is no Chriſtian 
eal.. 
The firſt Virtue God requires of thoſe, who 
e at Variance, is Reconciliation and Peace. 
du hate your Enemies, and wiſh their De- 
uction, and you are continually at Church. 
ou ſhould ſtay at home, unleſs you come to 
urch, to beg of God that Virtue, without 
nich, all your others will be uſeleſs co you. 
A Lady, who has quarrell'd with her Neigh- 
urs, and all her Family, runs to Church, when 
> Bell rings on a Holy Day, and is afraid ſhe 
duld not be there at the beginning of Prayers. 
ſhe will not be reconcil'd, ſhe will always 
e too ſoon ; how urgent ſoeyer ſhe may be 10 
ar Prayers, ſhe has a more urgent Obligation 
ſee, and to forgive her Enemies. 
| E 3 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Virtue, conſiſts in Order and Regula. i 
rity, and the Life of moſt Chriſtians is a miſpla. 
cing of all the Virtues : There are ſome Chaſt, 
ſome Pious, ſome Charitable to the Poor, ſome 
Patient, ſome conſtant Obſervers of the Faſts 
and the publick Worſhip ; but even of theſe, 
there are few, who are truly Chriſtians, becauſe 
they do not practiſe thoſe Virtues in the Orde! 
wherein God has placed them. 5 

But, neither is it enough to practiſe Chriſtian 
Virtues in the Order that God has preſcrib'd, to 
make them truly Chriſtian, they muſt, beſide, 
be animared with a Chriſtian Spirit. 

The Will of God ought to be the Rule ond 
them, the Deſire of pleaſing God ſhould be the 
Spirit and Soul of them. 

The Principal Buſineſs of a Chriſtian then, is 
to know the Will of God, and before you pra 
Riſe a Virtue, you ought to be aſſur'd that Got 
would have you practiſe it. 

All the Eſſential Virtues, are equally com. 
manded to all Chriſtians, every Chriſtian is ob, 
liz'd to love God, and his Neighbour. But all th 
Means by which theſe Victues may be practis“ 
are not equally commanded to all. God lea 
ſome by one way, and others by another. 

Few Study to know the way by which God 
would lead them. 

Moſt Chriftians negle& the Virtues that God 
has preſcribd them, and only ſtudy to imitatt 
the Virtues of others. 

A Citizen's Wife, whom God has limited «| 
the ebteurs Virtues of her Station, will pradtil 
the ſhining Virtues that God requires from 5 
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egula: Nies of Quality; She leaves her Family to run 
niſpla. lſewhere; She robs her Children of their For- 
Chaſt, une to Coach it about, diſtributing Alms in 
| ſomePriſons and Hoſpitals. 
Faſt; A Man whom God has plac'd in an Eminent 
theſe, tation, to pacifie Differences, and to gain the 
ecauſe{onfidence of the People, by opening his Houſe 
Order Ind his Table to them, ſhuts both the one and 
he other, to live like a Monk. 

A Prieſt, who by his Character, is Eſſential- 
y oblig'd to teach his Neighbour the way to 
eaven, employs himſelf in nothing but the 
Yrophane Sciences. He knows Cicero and Horace, 
nd has ſcarce read either the Goſpel or St. Paul; 
e is a fine Wit, and an ignorant Divine. It is no 
ore allowable for a Prieſt to be nothing but a 
Wit, than it is allowable for him to be Ignorant. 
A Monaſtick, who owes nothing to his Neigh- 
our, but his Prayers, comes out of his Retire- 
ent, to give him his Advice. 

A Confeſſor, who ought only to govern the 
onſcience ot his Penitents, takes upon him to 
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all thMovern their Houſe. | 

actis d A Preacher, who ought to be warrant of the 
d lead Truths he advances, and to underſtand at leaſt 
r. hat he would teach others, has left off Studying 
eh God Religion when he begun to Preach ; he employs 


ll bis time in tiring himſelf with Learning by 
eart Sermons compos'd long ago, and in re- 
reating himſelf with vain Converſations, or 
Diverſions yet more vain. 
ited i How many great and illuſtrious Virtues are 
>raciſÞWpplauded in the World, which God condemns, 
om LiſÞccaufe he does not require them, 
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You ought to account nothing aVirtue in you ble, 
but ſuch as God requires of you, with reſpect tf who 
your Calling and your Station. Lorc 

He, who would be perfect in the Virtues MA kno\ 
his Station, will have no time left to practi grea 
others. G 

When it is faid, that Goodneſs conſiſts in uni whic 
ting all the Virtues, and that the Deſect of on „ 
alone hinders one from being a good Man; i Prec 
is not meant, that a Chriſtian muſt practiſe alMWCou 
forts. of Virtues to be a good Man; it is on upon 
meant, that he ought to practiſe all the VirtueW diſct 
of his Station. | = 

But, it is not only by the Station wherci neg] 
God has plac'd you, that you ought to judge lieve 
the Virtues in which your Perfection conſiſts Hare) 
but likewiſe by the different Circumſtances find 
your Condition, and of your Fortune. than 

It you are in Adverſity, the firſt Virtue thalwiſh 
God requires of you in that State, is Patience Mas m; 
tho' you had all the other Virtues, if that W T. 
wanting, you are not a true Chriſtian. more 

*Tis not the Greatneſs, or the Beauty of at The) 


der of God, and your Obedience. 

Thoſe whom God has limited to obſcure Vichmark 
tues, have ſcarce leſs Difficulty to forgive hi 
that Diſpoſition, than thoſe whom he has limite. 
to a narrow Fortune, have to forgive him th: 
Obſcurity, and the Meanneſs of their Condition 
Every one thinks himſelf fit to fill the great Sta 
tions in the World, and they do not think them 
ſelves leſs fit to practiſe illuſtrious Virtues; but this 
laſt Illuſion is both more ſubtle and more ine vita 


bla 
4 


Vol.! 


in You 
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ble, than the other. No body applauds thoſe, 
who being meanly Born, will live like great 
Lords ; but there are few Chriſtians. who are 
tues knowing enough to judge, that the Practice of 
practil great Virtues, is not always to be applauded, 
God makes no account of thoſe Virtues into 
in uni which Men intrude themſelves, 
of on There are ( it is ſaid )) ſome Virtues that are 
lan; i Precepts, and there are others Which are only 
tile af Counſels ; tis true; but one ought not to take 
is on upon him to follow the Counſels, till he has 
Virtu:W diſcharg'd the Precepts. | 
'Tis commonly ſaid, that the Counſels are 
w hereifflnegleted or deſpis'd by Chriſtians ; but I be- 
judge offi lieve, if we take things rightly, the Counſels 
:onliſts Hare yet leſs neglected than the Precepts. We 
ances q find more Chriſtians, who give Alms liberally, 
than we find who forgive their Enemies ; and I 
tue tha wiſh I could ſay, that there are in Chriſtendom, 
tence Was many true Chriſtians as there are Monaſticks. 
that i The Vanity of Chriſtians, makes them often 
more inclin'd to the Counſels, than the Precepts. 
of afWThey think they ſhall not be diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Orfdoing preciſely what they are oblig'd to do, they 
will go beyond that, to make themſelves Re- 
markable. 

How many Counſels are there, that Men 
would like better to pradiſe than Precepts; and 
how liberal would they be in giving Alms, it by 
that they might be exempred from loving their 
Enemies, and from being Chaſt. 

k them The ſide which we wiſh God had taken, with 
but thifreſpe&t to certain Counſels, and certain Precepts, 
Warn is often that which we take our ſelves ; mw are 
x | rict 
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ſtrict Obſervers of ſome Virtues, which are only I 
Counſels; and negligent of thoſe which are abſo. May: 
lutely Commanded. Nay, we go further, and Wcruj 
perſuade our ſelves ſometimes, that by the ex. Wi 


act performance of a Virtue, which is only a ſWnan: 
Counſel, we may be diſpens'd with from obſery. Port. 
ing another that is a Precept. When a Chriſti. Wadi 
an thinks withethe Phariſee, I am not as other Men So 


are, he ſpeaks and acts like him too, becauſe 
he faſts twice a Week, he deſpiſes the Publican. 
There are Chriſtians that Faſt every Friday, and 
nevertheleſs go to Law unjuſtly, and live in 
Criminal Engagements. Canthey believe their elię 
Faſting will avail them before God, as long as 
they do not take Care, on the other Hand, to 
diſcharge the Eſſential Duties of their Religion. 
How groſs ſoever the Blindneſs of thoſe ap- 
pears, who believe they may be excus'd from 
the Eſſential Obligations of Religion, for the 
ſake of ſome good Works; tis yet a very common 
one among Chriſtians. 

To judge of Religion, by the Condu of 
moſt Chriſtians, who paſs for the ſtricteſt Ob. 
ſervers of it, one would think that the Chriſti- Wive, | 
an Religion requir'd nothing but a little Exac- Nof cer 
neſs in performing the Precepts of the Church. Thi 

How many Houſes are there of Chriſtians, Nrout, 
where no other Chriſtianity is to be found, than n whi 
Faſting on Fridays, and going to Church on 
Sundays and Holidays, What other ſign of Reli- 
gion pray do Worldly People give Nay, ſome 
there are, who have not even theſe Marks of 
Chriſtianity ; they have nothing of a Chriſtian, 
but the Baptiſm, and the Name. 1 

a 0 
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only To ſee how much afraid ſome Ladies are of 
abſo. Maying from Church on Holidays, and how little 
, and ſcrupulous of ruining their Neighbour's Reputa- 
ie ex. Mion, one muſt think they look on the Com- 
nly a Hand of going to Church, as of much more Im- 
bſery. Portance, than the Precept of Charity. Theſe 
hriſti. Tadies do not underſtand their Religion. 

r Men Some Chriſtians are ſo veiy exact in certain 
cauſe Mourward Duties of Religion, that they would not 
blican Rail in the perſormance of them, whatever might 


„ and Mappen. I commend this Exactneſs; but if they 
ve in ould have me believe it to be a Mark of their 
> their Religion, I muſt ſee them as exact in the Duties of 
Ing Charity, and Solid Piety, as in thoſe others; 


1d, to |ſe I hall be apt to think that Exactneſs, is ei- 

igion, ber Superſticion, or Vanity. | 

e ap- We muſt not meaſure Virtue by Cuſtom, by 

from he Times, the Humour we are in, nor even b 

or the ur Inclination or Fervour ; but by the Com- 

mmon mand of God, whoſe Will is, that at all Times, 
and in all Places, we ſhould love him above all 

uct of things, and our Neighbours as our ſelves. 

ſt Ob.! But it would ſeem by the way Chriſtians 

briſti-Wive, that the God they adore, was only a God 


Exact ot certain Days. 

arch. There are ſome Days, in which they are de- 
iſtians, Prout, fervent, and recollected; there are others 
, than «FN they are cold, negligent, and diflipa- 
ch on ed. 

f Reli- Though God has appointed certain Days, in 
| ſome which he will be more particularly Serv'd, there 
ks of are none in which he would be more particu- 


larly Lovd. God will have us Love him all the 
Days, and all the Moments of our Life ; and 
tis 


riſtian, 


To 
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tis only to his outward Worſhip he has Conſe. 
crated certain Days; yet the greateſt part of 
Chriſtians, ſeem at moſt to be Chriſtians, only 
on thoſe Days; They reſolve on Good Friday, 
and at Eafter, to pardon thoſe Enemies, on 
_ they Revenge themſelves a Fortniyht 
after. 

Frailty is in ſome the Cauſe of theſe Inequa- 
lities, and Inconſtancies ; but in the moſt, tis 
the falſe Idea they have of God, and Religion. 

| We lament the ſtupid Superſtition of the ig- 
norant People, who fancy certain Holidays, 
certain Ceremonies, and certain Practices to be 
Myſterious, and that all Religion conſiſts in 
them ; but ſuch ſtupid Ignorants, are to be found 
even among the moſt Polite ; and I doubt whe- 
ther the Ignorance of Religion be greater among 
the Meaneſt of the People, than among thoſe 
of higher Rank. 

The greateſt part of Chriſtians, while they 


think to become good, grow only Superſtitious. 
A Deſire to pleaſe God, is the Soul of Chri- 


ſtian Virtue ; *tis God alone, whom we ought 


to have in view, in all the good Works we do ; 


and a Chriſtian has only begun to live like a 
Chriſtian, from the Day he begun to forget 
what the World judges and thinks of him. 

A Sign, that moſt Chriſtians have not always 
God in view, in their Practice of Virtue ; is 
their Exactneſs in performing thoſe Duties which 
are Publik, and Conſpicuous, and their Negli- 
gence of thoſe which are hidden and private. 
We are under an Obligation, to give a good 
Example; but there are ſome Chriſtians, wh 
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ve nothing of a Chriſtian, but their Care to 
pear Chriſtians. A good Example is theic 
ly Virtue, all their other Virtues have a re- 
2& to that. 

Yet, this is not always out of Hypocriſie, tis 
en an effect of their Blindneſs; Men flatter 
m with being perfect, becauſe they appear to 
ſo; and they come to perſuade themſelves, 
t they are ſuch. 

How many great Men have been admir'd by 
> World, who had never thought of appear- 
 Virtuous, if they had not been ambirious of 


oming great Men. 
he more the World applauds your Virtues, 
more you ought to fear, that you have no 


tue but what the World admires. Thoſe Vir- 


s which make one a Chriſtian, are chiefly 
own to God alone, and you can only think 
ir ſelf a true Chriſtian, when you have rea- 


to judge, that God will find you ſuch. You 


ſt judge your ſelf by thoſe Virtues he com- 
nds you ; not by thoſe which the World 
ems in you. | 

becauſe the World judges of Piety, by the 
-ſide, moſt of thoſe, who would be good, 
tent themſelves with the ſole Appearance of 
y. 

The Approbation the World gives to ſome 
ſons, who have a Name of being Good, is 
Argument to them that they are ſo, and a 
nger Argument than all, one can fay, to 
ve that they are not. Why will not ſuch a 
dman be perſuaded to ſee, and to love her 
ildren? Tis becauſe an eaſie Director or 


com- 
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complaiſant Friends, believe her, or at lex 
proclaim her to be Virtuous without it. 

'Tis not only againſt the Advice of true an 
honeſt Preachers or Directors, this eafie Apptob 
tion, that is given to the out- ſide of Virtue, pr 
vails, but likewife againſt the Teſtimony ( 
Conſcience. There is no Mother ſo very ign 
rant of the Obligations of Chriſtianity, as notiFhict 
be convinc'd in her Conſcience, that ſhe ough 
to love her Children; but when once a M 
ther, who hates her Children, has the Repu 
tion of being Devout, ſhe can't believe but thi 
ſhe is ſo; ſhe does not ſay, I ought to love 
Children, before I can be De vout; but ſhe ſays, I. 
De vont, therefore I may hate my Children? 

How Extravagant ſoever this Language mi 
ſeem, tis notwithſtanding very common: The 
are a thouſand People, who Reaſon thus. 1 
Devout, therefore I may revenge my ſelf, I may ge 
Law, I may ſpeak ill of my Neighbour, It they d 
not ſay this, at leaſt in their Hearts, could D 
vout Perſons with ſo much Calmneſs be Revenz 
ful, Covetous, or Cenſorious. | 

When a Man is once ſtrongly poſſe bd wil 


an Opinion, that he is a Good Man, he ca Befc 
nizes even his very Diforders, and his Vic kno 
Tf ſuch a one did not believe his Devotion e hin 
him a Privilege to reform his Neighbour, ne th 
would not Scandalize the World ſo much, Werſuac 
taking upon him to give Advice to thoſe, wihuſt li 
do not ask him, and by Exclaiming againſt © In a 
leaft Shadow of Diforder he ſees in others. ave r 
Every Virtue that is founded on Prejudic by th 
onden 


the Eſteem of the World, on Cuſtom, Vanit 
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rc Humour, is an imaginary Virtue. Nothing 
s a Chriſtian Virtue, but what is regulated by 


he Will of God, and a Defire to pleaſe him. 
But we frequently deceive our ſelves, even in 


at lei 


true an 
pptob 


ue, priſhat Deſire to pleaſe God, and the falſe Ideas 
10ny e have of Religion, miſlead us fo far, as to 
ry igndake us think we pleaſe God in thoſe things 
as nottFhich are poſitively againſt his Laws. The 
1e ougWews thought they did God good Service by 
e a Merſecuting the Chriftians : They knew not the 
RepuWhciſtian Religion, but there are Chriſtians as 


but th 


love 
ö 


pnorant in this as the Fews. 

The Law of Chriſtian Charity obliges us to 
onceal the Sins of our Neighbour, unleſs we 
ave Authority to make them publick when we 
annot otherwiſe Correct them. Yet there are 
w Perſons, who have an Opinion of their own 
zoodneſs, that do not alſo think they have a Call 
d Authority to correc others. 
they i The Vices of others are not to be made Pub- 
ould Dick, but when one that has Authority to do it, 
Reven:Mannot otherwiſe correct them; but he, who 
| as not, the Power to correct them, believes at 
bd wilfaſt heas a Right to divulge them. 
he cau Before we endeavour to pleaſe God, we ought 
iis Vice know what will pleaſe him, and what diſplea- 


age my 
1: The 
8 


may ge 


tion gaſes hin; but that is what we Study little; and 
1bour, Ine that thinks himſelf a good Man, does eaſily 
nuch, Werſuade himſelf, that whatever diſpleaſes him, 
oſe, wiuſt likewiſe be diſpleaſing to God. 

gainſt i In a word, we ought to be perſuaded, that we 
ers. ſave no true Idea of Religion, as long as we 
prejudiqpre the Vices and Irregularities which Religion 
, VanifYyiondemns, x 
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A Woman, who has never been able to practiſe 
the leaſt Self-denial, and who, notwithſtanding 
her great Appearance of Devotion, nouriſhes at 
Eternal Softneſs and Idleneſs, is not capable 0 
having a juſt Idea of the Virtues of Religion, 
She will reckon none Chriſtian Victues, but ſuch 
as favour either her Softneſs, or her Sloth. She 
will be Virtuous, provided every thing ſucceed 
with her arid pleaſes her. 

*Tis the ſame with our other Diſpoſition 
One, who is of a fiery and turbulent Nature, wil 
believe that Chriſtian Virtue conſiſts in the Agi. 
tation and the Morions of a vehement Zeal. 

Our Lord would have ſaid in vain, that none 
was fit for the Kingdom of Heaven, bur he tha 
knew how to deny himſelf, it one could be: 
Chriſtian, by following his Humours or Inclina- 
tions. | 

When it is ſaid, that God proportions hi 
Graces to our Tempers and Genius, it is not 
meant, that he allows us to follow the one, or 
the other, when they are irregular. He permit 
us at moſt, to retain only what there may be 
good in them, he corrects, he ſanctifies our In- 
clinations ; but one muſt do great Violence to 
himſelf , before his Inclinations can be cor 
rected and ſanctified. Sloth will always be i! 
Vice as long as it is Sloth, and Anger will ne-W 
ver pleaſe God, as long as it is Anger. 

Tho' God does not require of every one, Vir- 
tues of the ſame Character, yet he requires ol. 
every one, an equa! Sanctity. 

The only true Chriſtian then, is he, who 
neither follows his Inclinations, nor his Hu- 
mouts 
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ours, nor Cuſtom, nor Times, nor the oþini- 
n of the World, nor his own, but, who 'mea- 
res his Actions, and his Conduct, by the Laws 
fthe Goſpel, and of Religion only, and looks 


pon it as his chief Duty to know them, and to 
tudy them. 


— 


If the. little Care Chriſtians take to Study 
their Religion. 


HE Science of Religion, is, of all Sciences, 
that which requires the greateſt Applicati- 
n, and the cloſeſt Study, and 'tis what Men 
pply themſelves the leaſt to; *tis the only Sci- 
ce they think they know wichout having Studi- 
0 10; 

Ask the moſt part of Chriſtians, if they know 
eir Religion, they will tell you Yes, and will 
een be ſurpriz d, you ſhould doubt of it. Ask 
em where they have learn'd it, they can only 
ledge the ImperfeR Inſtructions of their Child- 
dod, and ſome Sermons they have heard from 
me to time, or ſome Books they have ſuperfici- 
ly run over. To wonder that Chriſtians of 
is Character ſhould po aſtray, is to be aſto- 
iſh'd, that a Man ſhould wander in a Country 
e never knew, but by the Map. 

Men take for a Knowledge of Religion, a cer- 


in Habit they have got of practiſing ſome Vir- 


es, and ſhunning ſome Vices, without Princi- 
les, and without Rule, ſometimes practiſing one 
F Virtue, 


"ot 
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Virtue, ſometimes another, according to thei 
Incfination or Intereſt. 

The Number of Chriſtians, who know no 
the Truth, is much greater than of thofe wh 
act againſt the known Truth, 

"Moſt People know but half of the Virtue the 
practiſe, or of the Vice they ſhun-; *is th 
which renders the Practice of Virtues, and th 
Forbearance of Vices, ſo imperfect. 

Why are the moſt part of Devour Perſons { 
Impertet? Why is a Vindictive Perſon {| 
averſe to ſacrifice his Reſentment ? *Tis be 
cauſe the one has but a confus'd Idea of Devot 
on, and the other of Revenge. 
Paſſions blind us 'tis true; but frequently 
they only compleat a Blindneſs which Ignorang 
had begun. A Chriſtian well inſtructed in, an 
well perſuaded of his Religion, gives himſel 
much more unwillingly up to his Paſſions, tha 
another, He yields to them, only by little an 
little, but the other is hurried away by them 
Once. 

To be well Inſtructed in, and well Perſuade 
of our Religion, is a Bridie to our Paſſions, an 
a Means to deliver us from them. 

A ſign that Mens Irregularities are all begu 
by Ignorance, is, that when we would recoy: 
any one from a ſinful State, or prevent his fa 
ling into ic, we naturally begin with ſayin 
Ah! What are you gaing to do, and what have 5. 
done? To ask a Man what he's going to do, fff 
what he has done, when he would commit Si 


or has done it, is to tell him, that he is ignora 
of it. 
9 


ool, 1 
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'Tis thought this Axiom, Every Sinner is Iono- 
int, ſignifies, that Sin is the Cauſe of Ignorance, 
p ic oftner ſignifies, that Ignorance is the Cauſe 

Sin. | 
So far as it is our Intereſt to Live well, fo far 
is our Intereſt to underſtand our Religion. A 
hriſtian that paſſes his Life wichout Studying, 

nd without Learning his Religion, is only Vir- 
ſons {W0us by chance. 
ſon No body determines with more Aſſurance of 

Tis beeligion, than a Libertine, who ſets up for a 
DevorWit, becauſe no body is more Ignorant of it. 

To judge of a Science which one knows not, 
or has ever Studied, is the height of Raſhneſs 
d Preſumption: This is what Libertines do; 
d I wonder that Men, who would call him a 
ool, that ſhould ſay, Raphael was no good 
ainter, don't likewiſe think the Libertine a 
ool, when he ſays, this or that is no Sin: 
or the one has the ſame Knowledge of Religion, 
e other has of Painting; they have not ſo 
zuch as the firſt Principles of them. 

The Reluctancy we find to the Study of Re- 
gion, is an Argument of the Truth of it. The 
ly Reaſon why we have a Reluctancy to be 
ſtructed in it, is that we are afraid to know 
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his tal mM | 
ſaying} However, tis not ſo much, becauſe we don't 
have judy Religion, that we are Ignorant of it, as 
> do, dfffecauſe we don't Study it ſincerely ; we bring 
mic Sin our Prejudices along with us to the Study of 
ignoranſf 5 we don't Study it to inform our ſelves, but 


o deceive our ſelves: 
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A Libertine applies himſelf to the Study of it 
to confirm him in his Libertiniſm ; a vicious Ma 
to juſtifie his Vices, and both of them will think 
they find what they ſought. What the Libertini 
does not underſtand in Religion, or what is noeligi 
agreeable - to his Notions, will be an Argumen 
to him againſt it, and there is no vicious Ma 
that Studies the Caſuiſts, to find out ſuch De 
ciſions as may indulge his Inclinations, wh 
does not find them, or does not think he find 
them. 

Before we come to Study, we muſt be wi 
ling to Learn; and we might ſay to Chriſtians 
who deſire to be Inſtructed in their Religio 
what a certain Philoſopher ſaid to his Diſcipl; 
Before you come to my School, forget what you bi 
learn'd in that of others. | 

Religion requires Submiſſion, and a teachabli 
Diſpoſition, as much to the learning its Virtue 
as it does to the Practice of them, and even i 
this, it requires nothing but what all the oth 
Sciences require. 

No Scholar will ever be a great Proficient in 
any: Science without Docility. Inſtruction is th 
Paſſage from Ignorance to Knowledge; ſuſpen 
. Your Judgment then in what you are Ignorat 
of, it you deſire to be Inſtructed in it. 

Jo deſire to be Inſtructed, and not to reſoln 
to be Docile, is to deſire Inſtruction, and to re 
ſolve to be Ignorant : This is the Folly of th i 
Libertine, or vicious Chriſtian, he will not qui 
thoſe ialſe Principles he has imbib d, and yet wi 
tell you, he ſeeks to be convinc d of the Princiſ 
ples of Religion, 
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A Libertine, or vicious Chriſtian, is deſirous to 
d in Religion it ſelf, wherewith to overcome 
s Indocility : He, may find it if he pleaſes, he 


eds only ask it of God. *Tis the firſt thing 


eligion teaches us, that God is the Author and 
rigine of our Lights, and that it is from him 
one we can receive them. 
But when we ask of God, we muſt be willing 
obtain what we ask; tis the Condition God 
quires of us, when we ask any thing of him: 
d in this he requires nothing but what all re- 
ire, of whom we have any Favour to ask. 
hat Prince is there, that would grant a Fa- 
ur, if he knew that he, who ask'd it, was un- 
ling to obtain it. This is another Error of 
bertines, if they go ſo far as to ask of God to 
lighten them, they do it with Hearts afraid of 
ing enlighten'd. 
But how ſhall we ſubdue our Paſſions, ſay thoſe 
riſtians, who are enſlav'd by them, give as 
Remedy for them ? Religion will give it you, if 
u can Reſolve to withdraw for ſome time from 
at which cauſes your Paſlions ; break off your 
drreſpondence, forſake that diflipated, that 
ultuous Life, do it at leaſt for ſome time. 
d but as much for your Inſtruction in Religion, 
you do when you apply your ſelf to any Im- 
rtant Buſineſs. A Man, who has a Suit in 
w of great Conſequence, how much ſoever 
is engag'd in Pleaſure and Debauchery, can 
t withdraw from choſe Pleaſures, that he may 
ply himſelf co his Buſineſs with a compoſed 


ind. | 
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Nothing is a greater fign, that Chriſtians 
not very deſirous to be Inſtructed in Religid ich 
than the Difficulty they make to do for the 
Inſtruction, what they do every Day with ea 
for their Ambition, or their Iatereſt. 

I muſt make my ſelf be belov'd by ſome Þ 
vine; (ſaid ſome time ago a Woman of Quali 
Langhing,) that he may tell me ſincerely w 
he thinks of Religion. If ſhe had ſpoke in « 
neſt, one might kave told her, that the way f 2 
took for her Inſtruction, was the very way d 
would make her incapable of being Inſtrua 
the thought to be enlighten'd by inſpiring ab 
fron that Blinds. And this in truth is the G 
racter of Chriſtians, that are Ignorant of rh 
Religion. They would both keep their P: 
ons, when they ask to be Iuſtructed, and i. 
them in thoſe of whom they deſire that Inſtru 
on. A good Man is ſuſpected by them, his d 
racter of Piety, makes him paſs with them fe 
Man that cannot ſpeak otherwiſe than he dof*: 
they are more touch'd with the Diſcourſe 0 vm 

Libertine, becauſe they find in him thoſe Paſſi n 
they love. NY * 
Lou don't believe a good Man, when A © 
Tpeaks to you in favour of Religion, bect 
you fay, he cannot ſay otherwiſe ; but that M ©* 
ſon ſhould likewiſe keep you from believin 
Libertine. | 
A good Man cannot ſpeak againſt Religi 0 
and a Libertine cannot ſpeak for it. Do but 8 [tac 
amine why the one cannot ſpeak againſt Rell 
on, nor the other ſpeak in its Commendati 


and you will find it no hard Matter to jud 3 
8 J 
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hich of theſe two Teſtimonies you ought to 
ſpe the leaſt. Can you accuſe a good Man, 
having a greater Paſſion to ſpeak tor Religi- 
, than a Libertine has to ſpeak againſt it. 


ene 0 nd that Teſtimony of the two, where you 
f Quad the leaft Paſſion, ought you not to think the 


ſt 2 

If you ſay, that a Pious Man has not leſs Paſ- 
dn to defend Religion, than the Libertize has 
oppoſe it. You ſhould at leaſt ſuſpend your 
dement in this Equality of Paſlion in both; 
d ſee, if beſides that Natural Paſſion, every 
an has to defend his Opinion ; you do not 
d other Paſſions in one or other of them. It 
il not be long e're you ſee, that the Libertine, 
ſides that Paſſion, has a thouſand others; you 
ll find him corrupted in his Manners, and 
bje& to all kind of Vice; and you will find at 
oft, no other Paſſion in the good Man, than 
at which you accuſe him of, to defend his 
pinion ; or rather you will find, that the only 
eaſon why the Libertine has a Paſſion for main- 
ining his Libertiniſm, is becauſe he has a thou- 
nd other Paſſions; and that the only Reaſon 
hy the good Man has a Paſſion (if I may uſe 
at expreſſion) for defending his Religion, is 
cauſe he made that choice without Paſſion. 

In fine, tho' all this ſhould not be convincing 
you, ſince you are told, that Paffions are an 
bſtacle to the Knowledge of Religion, you 
ughe at leaſt to try, if it is with reaſon you 
e told ſo, and reſolve, for once in your Life, 
d part with the Objects of your Paſſions, that 
ou may examine this Matter without Prejudice. 
F 4 W: 
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We ask no better, ſay thoſe of the Court, ort 
Quality, than to be inſtructed; teach mus what | 
pentance w, what Faith in Teſws Chriſt is, tell w 
this or that be Sin. Such are the Queſtions th 
commonly put, when they find a Man in Cy 
verſation able to Inſtruct them. They o 
their I;,0rance, they ſeem willing to be Inſtrut 


ed, but they would have ir done in as little ti nor 
as a Convertation laſts, When the Converſa Kn. 
on is ended, they equally forget their Ignorarn of | 
the deſire they had ro be inſtructed, and thel dy, 


ſtructions which were given them; or it th thei 
remember any thing, 'tis only to make them d N 
ſtinate, or ſcrupulous. ans, 
- *Tis not long, ſince a certain Perſon wolf thei 
aver, that ſuch a thing was no Sin; I ſpeak, ſi Ben 
he, with the more Aſſurance, becauſe *tis of i 
Matter I have heard fully diſcuſs'd. I ask'd hit V 
who had inſtructed him ſo well in it, and ders 
nam'd me one, equally fam'd for his Learn 
and Piety. Such a one, faid I, very much ſi Rev 
priz d, taught you this; Yes, faid he; I . whe 
him two Days ago, and he explain'd the wh thei 
Matter to us in half an Hour; Ah! anfwer'd} nor 
give me leave to tell you, a Matter of ſuch In} wha 
portance, cannot be Explain'd in half an Ho * 
Moſt Perſons of the World, think themſeli aſtic 
ſufficiently inſtructed, if in Converſation whe Ord 
the Talk is of News, and Faſhions ; they haf leſs, 
with a roving Mind, ask'd a Queſtion or two of Rev 
the Subject of Religion, tho' they have not Poo 
much as underſtood the Anſwer given. and 

A Perſon chat ſeeks to be inſtructed in haſt ſtan, 
{ecks to perplex his Ignorance, and a Man thy that 
8 | | pig und: 
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promiſes to one of the World, to teach him 
Religion in two or three Converſations, ( for 
ſometimes there are ſuch) is more Preſumptuous, 
and a greater Fool than he that promiſes to 


re, Ore 
vbat N 
tell 1 
ons th 


in Col teach one Latin, or Philoſophy, in two or three 
ey owl Months. 
Inſtrus To ſee how ſome Chriſtians deplore their Ig- 


nornace of Religion, and others boaſt of their 
Knowledge of it ; one would think, that both 
of them had ſpent their whole Life in that Stu- 
dy, and yet they have not beſtow'd one Day in 
their Lite in it. 

Moſt Chriſtians, believe themſelves Chriſti- 
ans, as moſt Commendatory Abbots, believe 


itt le ti 
nverſa 
norang 
d thel, 
r if thi 
them 0 


on wolff themſelves Abbots ; they have the Title and 
zeak, ſi Benefice, but are not burthen'd with the Duties 
ſe tis of it. 

sk d hi What is it that makes an Abbot? If one conſi- 


ders the Motive, by which Men take that Title, 
tis to be provided of a Benefice, and receive the 
nuch {ul Revennes of it. The greateſt part of Parents, 
> - I {a} who procure that Title to their Children, and 
he whdfl their Children for whom they procure it, know 
were no more of it; and as little do Chriſtians know 
ſuch In} what it is to be a Chriſtian. | 
an Ho What is an Abbot, who being only an Eccleſi- 
1emfſelrÞ aſtick by his Habit, refuſes to enter into Holy 
on whe Orders? Or if he has enter'd, renders them uſe- 
hey half leſs, or prophanes them? Who receiving the 
"Ir two Revenues that belong to the Church, and the 
ve notY Poor, paſſes his Life in Idleneſs, Debauchery, 
; and Pleaſure ? He is one that does not under- 
in haſt ſtand his Profeflion ; and what is a Chriſtian 
Man chi that leads a ſinful Lite? He is one that does not 

pig underſtand his Profeſſion. The 


„ and! 
Learnin 
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The Ignorance of Religion, occaſions the Tg. 
norance of the different States of Religion; and 
tis not ſo much, becauſe an Abbot is a bad Ecele- 
flaſticł, that he is a bad Abbot, as becauſe he is a 
bad Chriſtian. There is never an Abbot that 
would not be a good Abbt, it he was a good 
Chriſtian. | 

| You have a Benefice, and will not be a Prieſt; 
tis you fay, becauſe you don't lead a Life Reli- 
gious enough for it; we ſhould allow you this ex- 
cuſe, if you had not on another account anObli- 
gation to live piouſſy? Do you think you can in 
Conſcience keep a Benefice, and not live a Ho- 
ly Life? If you think fo, tis not of the Duty of 
an Eccleſiaſtick, or ot an Ab5et, you are ignorant, 
but ot thoſe of a Chriſtian. | 

Tis thought, that the Character of an Eccle- 
fiaſtick, or a Prieff, requires a greater Sanctity 
than that of a Chriſtian ; tis à miſtake, it lays 
only an Obligation of ſome particular Duties, 
and a Chriſtian chat is Holy, is as much fo as a 
Prieſt that is Holy; an ordinary Chriſtian is 
exempted from the Duties, but not from the 
Sanctity of the Prieſthood ; and if it is ſaid, that 
a Prieſt, who leads an irregular Lite, is more 
Guilty chan others ; *tis becauſe he has more 
frequent Occaſions of repeating his Crimes. 

Ils in this Senſe, the Fathers of the Church 
have faid, that what ſeem'd to be a Trifle in 
other Chriſtians, was often a Vice in Prieſts ; in 
laying ſo, they only reflected on the Scandal 
which an ill! Prieſt gives; and tis only wich 
reſpect to the Sacerdotal Functions, and to the 
Edification which a Prieſt ought to moos ot 
9 5 | ome 
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ſome things are more Criminal in him than in 
others. | 

What the Fathers have faid of Prieſts, they 
might have ſaid proportionably of thoſe, who 
are in high Stations, and who have great Em- 
ployments. A Prince, a Magiſtrate, a General of 
an Army, are oblig'd by their Character, and 
by their Office, to deny themſelves things, which 
perhaps they might have allow'd themſelves in 
another Station. But this only regards Edifica- 
tion and Example; for no one Chriſtian is leſe 
oblig'd to live a Holy Life than another. | 
What I ſay of the Ignorance of Religion, 
with reſpect to the Character of a Prieſt, or Ec- 
cleſiaſtick ; I ſay, in proportion, with reſpect to 
almoſt all other Profeſſions; a Monk and a Ma- 
giſtrate, nay a Merchant, is not a bad Mer- 
chant, a bad Judge, or a bad Monk, but becauſe 
they never Studied thoroughly what it is to be a 
Chriſtian. 

He, who is well inſtructed in his Religion, 
will not be long informing himſelf of the Ob- 
ligations of his Station ; and if we ſhould trace 
back to their Source, all Injuſtice and Profanati- 


ons, we ſhould fee, that Ignorance of Religion 
was the Cauſe of 'em. 


If a Chriſtian would do but as much to be- 
come a Chriſtian, as I have been told, one of the 
greateſt Magiſtrates of the Kingdom was wont 
to do, to become a good Judge; if he would 
ſpend an Hour every Day in reading attentiveiy 
the Precepts of our Lord, as this Judge did to 
read the Civil and Common Law, he would 
| prevent his falling into a great many Errors 


and 


K * 1 


— 
— — * 
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and not ſtand ſo much in need of conſulting 
others. * 

To become Learned, tis not enough to Stu- 
dy, we muſt know how to Study. This Maxim 
is particularly neceſſary with reſpect to the 
Knowledge of Religion. There are many 
Chriſtians, who never once think of Studying 
their Religion; but che Number is ſtill greater 
of thoſe, who do not Study it as they ought. 

In the Study of Religion, we commonly ap- 
ply our ſelves only to that which is the leaſt 
uſeful in it; or what is the leaſt uſeful, is what 
we Study wich the greateſt Application. | 

It Men had beſtow'd as much time in Study- 
ing the Means to keep themſelves, in the Grace 
of God, as in Studying the nature of that Grace, 
there would be fewer conceited Chriſtians, and 
a greater Number of good ones. Perhaps that 
Man, who has a Miſunderſtanding with his 
Neighbour, becauſe he accuſes him of having 
very unreaſonable Thoughts, concerning the 
Love of God; would be in friendſhip with him, 
if he had ſpent as much time in examining how 
he might acquire that Love, as he gave to diſ- 
pute of it. 

Thoſe, who are the moſt ignorant of what is 
uſeful for them in Religion, are commonly ſuch 
as have the greateſt Curioſity to be inſtructed in 
what is of no ule to them, and I believe there 
are amongſt the Quality, and at Court, many 
more Ladies, who have become Parties in the 


diſputes about Grace, than have thought of ask- Þvi 


ing that Grace ot God, or put themſelves in a 
way. to obtain it, ; | 
oy Chriſt 
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leing Chriſtians negle& thoſe Queſtions they ought 
Ito know, and are very inquiſitive about thoſe 
Stu- which are reſerv'd to the examination of the 
axim ILearned. Every body, to the very Women, 
the have taken upon them in this Age, to diſpute 
many about Grace, but“ I don't believe they have all 
lying been employ'd in Studying the Importance of 

eater Nit. | L 
ht. Let us receive from the Church, and from the 
y ap- Doctors of it, the Knowledge of the Myſteries; 
leaſt let us leave to them the care of Explaining them, 
what and Bus them to us, and let us confine 
our lelves to the Study of that which is neceſſa- 


tudy- fy for our Salvation. 

Grace Men have much greater Curioſity for the My- 
;race, ſeries of Religion, than for the Moral Obliga- 
, and tions of it. Nothing is a greater ſign of the lit- 


that Idle Deſire they have to make uſe of their Know- 
n his Wedge. 
If Men Study the Obligations of Morality, 


aving 

the tis out of the ſame Curioſity, they have for the 
1 him, {Knowledge of Myſteries. The greateſt part 
how Ptudy the Chriſtian Morality, that they may be 


o diſ- «7p to talk of it, few Study it to be convinc'd 
or it. 

hat is Tis without Reaſon, Men complain of the 
7 ſuch FObſcurity of the Precepts our Saviour has given 


ted in Ms: He that reads them with a Reſolution to 


there profit by them, will find them clear and deci- 
many five. A Chriſtian can ſcarce be engag'd in any 

in the [Circumſtances of Vice or Icregularicy, but he 

ff ask- fill find the Courle he ought to take, determin d 
in a In the Goſpel. 


There 
Chriſt 
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What is ie to know the Goſpel, 


of thoſe, who pretend to know it? *Tis to know 


the Hiſtory and Criticiſin of it, and to under- 


ſtand a paſſage in Scripture well, is only to know 
all the different Interpretations it will bear: 
This is not to know the Goſpel. St. Chryſoffomre, Ii 


Writing of the Ignorance in his Time, concern: 
ing St. Pauls Epiſtles, tell us, with aſtoniſhment, 
that there were many, who did not fo much as 
know the Number of em.“ We mult not think, 
that that Father confin'd the Knowledge of St. 
Pauls Epiſtles, to that of their Number. One 
may not only know the Number of St. Paul; 
Epiſtles, but the Number of their Chapters too, 
and yet be unacquainted with St. Paul's Epiſtles, 


But he ſuppos'd, that if they did not know thei 


Number of St. Paul's Epiſtles, twas not to be pre- 
ſum'd they had Read them and Studied them 


enough, to have any uſeful or neceſſary Know- 


There | 


ledge of em. 
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There are many who know the Goſpel, as a 
ſpe), Man knows a Building, he can count you its A- 
le of Npartments, its Windows and its Pilaſters, and 
ke a Feive you a very good Deſcription of it, but is 
Fi Por a whit the better Architect for tat. 
ain d, To know the Golpel, is to know to apply it 
nt of o our ſelves in the regulating our Minds and 
ation Manners. This is what few Chriſtians know, 
choſe, 171 few read or ſtudy the Goſpel for that 
on it, Wna. 

they ¶ But that which hinders Men from having that 
ment- Knowledge of the Goſpel which conſiſts in the 
'ryingM{oplication of its Truths to the Diſpoſition of 

heir Hearts, is not ſo much their being igno- 

Senſe ant of the Goſpel, as the Ignorance of the 
know tate of their own Heart. 
under-£ How very common is it to hear People con- 
» know dently ſay, for my part that Vice is none of 

bear :hy Vices ; I have no ill Will to any; I am not 
ſoftome,Fiven to ſlander ; whilſt they are as much Slan- 
Nncern-Ferers, Envious and as much at Enmity as 
hment, chers. & 
nuch a} There are few Vices Man can boaſt he has not; 
t think, Ind he that will ſtudy his Heart well, will there 
e of St. ſnd either all Vices or the Seed of all Vices, 
. Oneſſiy, a Seed that has taken root, and begins to 
t. Paul ud, if it be not pluck d up. 
ters too The good Chriſtian is not he that has no In- 
Epiſt le. Nination to Vice. That is a Chimerical Perfe- 
now theWion, and not to be attained in this Life. He 
be pre · the good Man who is ſenſible he has a great 
ed themppany vicious Inclinations, but does not allow 
' KnoW-JJimlelf in any one of them. To ſay that we 


we not certain Vices, is generally it we know 
There 5 what 


8 


7 


know not how to have 'em. 


They that boaſt of having no Criminal En 
gagements, and are not very pious, mean no, 
| pra: 


of the World, ſignifi 
no more, than that we are unwilling to have chal 


| de 
De be 


thing elſe but that they are either too fearful, o 
too lazy to run into them; and to have no E 
nemies, in the Language 


Trouble of contending with any one. 


The Science of Religion is the only Sciency 
that teaches us to be good, but it only teach 


us to be good, becauſe it begins by convincin 
us that we are evil. 


Since the Science of Religion is of all Science 
the moſt neceſſary to Man, the firſt Error of 


Men in this Matter is, not to be convinc'd of it 
Neceflity ; The ſecond is to ſee that it is nece 
ſary, and yet not to do all we canto acquire thi 
Knowledge of it. | 

Tis in the Precepts of our Saviour, and in th 
Reflections of our own Heart, that we muſt be 
gin to ſtudy Religion. And perhaps it a Chi 
ſtian knew himſelf, and meditated daily on th 
Words of our Saviour, he would not ſtand i 
need of any to inflruct him in the Good he ought 
to do, and the Evil he ought to ſhun. 

Every body has Underſtanding enough to 
a Chriſtian. | 

If Chriſtians are ignorant of their Religion, 
tis not for want of Senſe, nor want of Maſter 
'Tis only for want of a Deſire to learn it. 
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5 the. Danger. to which" Chriſtians expoſe. 
| En- 8 ba / * A b . . b * 5 
no,! mfe ves-by eing Snorant of, an not 
ul, fff ene Nein 
10 IL | * | G 1 a NE 
ziffer HE fittle'Care Chriſtians take to leatn, and, 
re thi 1 td ptactiſe their Religion, woult | make 7 


Wis believe, that it is a thing of no Conſe- 
2 


1encil xefice to thetn 3 there is no 'A ir they are ſo . 
„„ „ 
ncini They who propoſe to'live'in the World, ot 


appear at Court, neglect nothing that the 


iencyourt or the World require of them ; they find 
-or Me for every thing : and. how toilſome and 
| of ioubleſome ſoevet fo many Duties are, yet they 


dure all that Toil and 'Trouble, becauſe they 
ok uponit as a Matter of Conſequence to make 
emſelves fit for the World and to pleaſe it. 
Scarce any one neglects the Care of his For- 
ne arid Eſtabliſhment ; that is the Aim of all 
t Thoughts and all our Cares, becauſe we 
ok. upon it as a diſmal thing to live without 
onour or without Wealth... 3 
Every one can foreſee afar off the Inconyeni- 
ces and Contempt of old Age ; and endea- 
urs to ſhelter himſelf from both by labouring 
make his Fortune in Time. | 

Tis only in the Affair of Salvation we are 
olly negligept, we forefee nothing, we fear 
dt ng: 1 Wo ; | | 
The World has a * Contempt for thoſs 
Who never think of to morrow, and who by 
lowing their e have e 


the Care of their Affairs and Fortunes. When 
they fall into Poverty, Men ate but little-touch{ 
wich their Miſery, every body rejects and ſhun 
them, *tis their own Fault, ſay they, they might, 
if they would, have liv'd enough at their Eaſe. 
The Contempt. we. have for thoſe who by 
their Negligence and Extravagance are miſeri. 
ble in this Lite, is a Leſſon to all Cheiftians to 
make Proviſion: for the Life to come; and the 
ſame Prudence which teaches us to take Carell; 
that we may not be unhappy in this World, does 
likewiſe teach us to uſe all our Diligence, tha 
we he not miſerable in the other. FAY 
We cannot fear any Miſery in this Life, which 
in not leſs to be fear'd than the Miſery of anothe 


. ; IE : ” 4 

It the World has but little Eſteem for tho: 
who only think of the preſent, as little ſhoull 
we eſteem a bad Chriſtian. 1 

All that the World condemns in other Affaia 
it. excuſes in the Buſineſs of Religion. A Chi 
ſian who ſhould behave himſelf in his other A. 
fairs as he does in the Affair of his Salvation; 
would not be ſufferable in the World: Men 
would look on him-as a mad Man. 

Tis only in the Buſineſs of Salvation that the 
World pardons Men their Imprudence and fall 
Steps: Nothing is a greater Proof that the World 
does not look on the Buſineſs of Salvation as 4 
Buſineſs. þ | 

Men cannot juſtifie. their extreme Negligenct 
ta provide againſt Eternal Miſeries, but by ſay 
ing that they have no Experience of them lat 
they have or the Miſeries of this Lite ; that the Whe 

| 7?) 
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When e and feel theſe every Day, but have only a 
ouchd nus d Knowledge of the others. 

| ſhun; But when they lay they have only a confus'd _ 
might, Mnowledge of the Miſeries of another Life, 
Cale. What dothey mean? Dothey believe them or do 
tho by hey nor beſie ve them? They dare not ſay they 


niſers · I not believe them, ſince after all they have 
ans too proof of their being falſe. It they believe 
d theben, "there is nd need of their having the Ex- 
Careſenence of them, to make them endeavout to 
dos oride againſt them: Tis enough that a Miſ- 
dchaſhnune may happen, to make one think of pre- 


nting it. | 

Every Body has Prudence enough to fear what 
ay happen, and to provide againſt what they 
rl. The Miſeries of Eternity may after all be 
Ich as we are told they are, How can we then 
t fear them? If we do fear them, how can we 
bear to provide againſt them? 


which 
nothe 


thoſe 
ſhoull 


Iffaig If all that is told us of Hell Torments be a Fi- 
Chiron, we are in the right not to think of avoid- 
er A. e tem; but if it be all true, what teaſon can we 
ration, Wave to expoſe our ſelves to the Danger of them? 


> Men 


Before we reſolve not to provide againſt ſo 
eat a Miſery as Hell Torments, we muſt re- 
ve not to believe them. It the Chriſtians who 
poſe themſelves to ſuch a dreadful Miſery are 
or Mad they muſt be Atheiſts. 

To reſolve not to believe a Hell, we muſt 
we Reaſons to aſſure us that there can be no 


lat the 
d falk 


World 
a as 4 


ſes 


igenceach thing; but this is what we never can have: 
y ſand all che Arguments of the Atheiſt in this 
em Alatter, can at moſt but raiſe ſome Doubts : 
t che . fore every Chriſtian that does not think of 


G 2 avoiding 
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ayoiding Hell, may juſtly be accounted a Mad 
man. If he does not believe, a Hell, he is 
Madman to chuſe not to believe it, when hi 
has no reaſon to, aſſute hini of its being a For. 
gery ; it he does; believe it, he's a 'Madmaii 
not to think of fecuring himſelf from it. 

A Chriſtian can fever juſtifle himſelf in hi 
Negligence of every thing that concerns his Re 
ligion, ſince he can never be ſure that his Ne 
gligence ſhall remain unpuniſh'd, © 

As long as We have the leaft reaſon to belien: 
that a thing may happen, we never can han; 
any reaſon to neglect it. But how many Re 
ſons have we to believe the Truth of Eternd 
Torments? If we had no other than the Teff 
mony. of thoſe, who for ſo many Ages have bee 
of this Beliet ; tis more than enough xo hindt 
us from running the hazard of theni. 

No Man of Senſe, would expoſe himſelf to 
Danger which two or three ſenſible Perſons ; 
ſur'd him was evident. If a Traveller was afſu! 
that ſuch a Sea, ſuch a Foreſt, or ſuch a Mou 
rain were unpaſſable, he would not venture d 
them. - Ns os | | 

Tis enough to doubt of a Danger, to makWrerna 
us look out fer a ſafer Way. | aft } 
The moſt that a vicious Chriſtian can do, Mortab 
to doubt. To doubt, is to believe a thing may and 
be, or may not. be; as long as we believe To 
thing may Happen, we ought to fear it will hagſuppor 
pen, and be careful to prevent it. ſtraints 
But when the Danger we doubt of, is a moſſextrav. 


dreadful Danger, when our Fortune, or olflny M4 
Life is concern'd ; how doubtful ſoever we be then b 


think « 
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a Mad yet we. ſpeedily reſolve not to expoſe our 

ne is ves to it. ** 

wad. If the danger of Periſhing in any Occaſion, 
[ 


2s made evident to a Man; and he ſhould yet 
xk that Occaſion ; we muſt conclude, that he 
cher ſets no value on his Lite, or that he has 
| 5 in view more precious to him than 
iſe. 
A Man, who expoſes his Life in Battel, does 
only becauſe it would be a ſhame for him to 
je: He has Honour in view, and Honour on 
his occaſion is more precious to him than Life. 
Chriſtianthen, who expoſes himſelf to the Eter- 
al:Torments of Hell, muſt likewiſe have ſome- 
hing in view that 1s more precious to him than 
lis Soul. 5 | 77 2181 
Can any thing be more precious to a Man 
han his Soul? ANC 
Let a Man take a view of all the Pleaſures and 
lory he can fancy to himſelf in this World; 
lace he ſay, that they are of more value to him 
han his Soul ? ek 
Yet he muſt ſay ſo, for there is no Medium; 
: Chriſtian muſt either take care to ſhun- the 
Eternal Torments of Hell, or if he will not, he 
uſt look upon them as ſomething more ſup- 
portable and eaſie, than the Conſtraint of a Ho- 
ly and Chriſtian Lite, 
To believe that Eternal Puniſhment is more 
upportable and eafie than the Cares and Con- 
ſtraints which a Chriſtian Life requires, is ſo 
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7e bee 
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a moſextravagant an Opinion, as I ſcarce believe 
OT Ol any Man can be capable of; how can a Man 
e be then be ſaid to act with Reaſon, who does not 

Ithink of ſhunning Hell? |  & ibn: 
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It a Chriſtian had but ſo much. Temper in 
Occaſion of Sin, as to compare the Pleaſu 
which he hopes to find in Sin, with the Tormafi 
he muſt ſuffer for it; he would not ſin. Th 
i no Paſſion, no Tranſport that would not 
cool'd by that Compsriſon. 
If Men never did any thing but in cn 
Blood, the number of good Men would be mu 
greater. Is 
When a Chriſtian does not lead a Chriſti 
Life, *tis not in reality that he is more affech 
with the pleaſure of Sin, than with the Punil 
ment of it ; tis becauſe he is never in a Cond 
- tion of compating-the one with the other. 
"But to render ones ſelf incapable of ever cot 
paring eternal Puniſhments with the Pleaſure; 
this Life, is to be every whit as Extravagant, 
if one eſteem'd the firſt to be of leſs Importan 
than the laſt. 8 
When a Man is drunk and commits extrar 
a gant and brutiſh' Actions in his Drink, we do n 
Tay that he is Extravagant or Brutiſh, ' we on) 
ſay that he is Drunk. We do not call him E 
traàvagant or Brutiſh, unleſs he delights in Dru 
- kenneſs. | Free 

When we ſee Chriſtians ſeek Occaſions of Sit 
we ſhould not ſay they don't value Eternal P. 
niſhment, but only that they are debauch'd; an 
mould not accuſe them of not valuing Erernif u 

Puniſhment, unleſs we ſee them in love wii 
their Debauchery. | 
There is little Difference between a Chriſtia 
who ſays he does not value Hell Torments, an 
him who lives and acts as if he ſaid ſo, N. 
| ot 


Torn fears the Puniſhments of Hell, if he is not 

- Wezſonable enough to be Careful to ſecure him- 

Ie. ſelf from them.. LY 
We ſhould athor a'Man that ſhould very un- 


dncernedly ſay he counted it nothing to be 
damm d; and ought we not to abhor him as 
auch, who does nothing to ſnun Damnation. 
A chaſtian who ſhould ſay, I don't fear Hell, 
or value it a Straw if I am damn'd, would cer- 
tiny be mad: But methinks he who, ſays be 
eas Hell, and yet does nothing to avoid it, is 
Wradder ffill. 5 
There are no Chriſtians who do not believe, 
or do not fear Hell; but they almoſt all forget 
in this reſpect, both what they believe and what 
they fear. . i bnd Tr 
The Folly of Chriſtians therefore in this Mat- 
ter, conſiſts only in their Neglect to conſider of 
hat Importance it is to lead a Chriſtian Life, 
for no Man is ſo Extravagant as not to value his 
im EI Soul, and whatever Doubts he may have con- 
Din eerning che Truths of his Religion, Doubts could 
never make him calmly and deliberately reſolve 
og fo run the Hazard of being eternally Miſerable. 
21 p If he does it in EfteR, tis without having form d 
d. n Reſolution upon it, he does it without think- 
Stem ing what he does. He only thinks of living, and 
e win ring Pleaſantly; The preſent takes up his 
Thoughts, and he never looks beyond it. 
Chriſtians are in this Reſpect like one I knew 


* who was much given to Gaming. His Solicitor 
n came to tell him, that if he would not loſe a 
doe Law-ſuit of Conſequence, he muſt go wait 2 

4 e 
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create bebe de be e 1 
to be tied on the mort] . e be; was:2: goiy 
out one propos d Gaming to fig he forgot! 
Paule and paſeꝛd the veſt of gb; Day: at play. 
Tas not, aſtbr ally that this Man Knew g 
oh Importance: of his Cauſe, bub his Paſſion, 
Ede him forget i inen esob o: HN 
very futprizing.chat a May, bo ha j 
5 lach — depending, cou 
*fo eaſily forgetit, and What 1 ae w 
eiſalfdedbemf probahle g; but i oF EY yet leſs pf 
bable, that Chriſtians ſhould forges they 
- Aeened” With Eternal Pugiſh gent? ? "i 
!-fh6nld-noc we believe hat this Pęrſon's Paſli 
for Play might make — 2 Concern; 
five or ſix thouſand Pounds, fince Chriſtian 
—trinfperted bychelike Paſkions;forger a Conce 
109m Which: Eternity depends. 
A Chriſtian bo never thinks of ſaving 
*''Boul, has no right to aocount angther ridiculoÞ-t 
that ſhould notthink of ſaviog his Eſtate. 
vi: If che Story I have told ſeemz to be a Fictio 
2 Have a Proof of its Probability in the Condy 
ot thoſe very Perſons who will think it Incred 
ble! It belongs only to Chriftians: who lead 
— holy*1 Liſe to hlame the Conduct of this Man, 
to tte this Stbr to be falſe and fictitious ; oths 
dught to ſee thæir on Picture in it. 
But ſuppoſing the -Stoxy to be true, muſt 
not be confeſs t that this Perſon was long be 
:2fore that in the wrong, to give himſelf up to 
aA IPaſſion that would - occaſion: the Lofs of hi 
Cauſe; and'chat if he had foreſeen what hap 
bend to him, he ought to have — fi | 
aſſio 
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uſe wil Piffion in time. Every body will grant this and 
2: go all that can be ſaid in his Excuſe is, that when 


got he gave himſeſf up to Gaming, he did not fore- 
play. MW ſee that the Habit of it would prove a hindrance 
e do him in the gaining of his Cauſe. * 

on f This is indeed what he might plead for an Ex- 
r- coſe, but Chriſtians have not fo much to ſay 
had fot themſeltes; They may without Divination 
, cou foreſee that a Criminal Life will ruin them for 


ted with. ever ; of this they muſt have been aſſur'd as ſoon 
eſs pu as they knew any thing of their Religion. 

ey. . They have then proportionably the ſame In- 
2 Will tereſt to reſiſt their Paſſions, as this Perſon . had 
Paſſiq to refiſt bis Inclination for Gaming. Gaming 
icern | made him forget the Care of his Law - ſuit, and 
riſtian} Chriſtians ought to ſuſpe every thing that may 


make them forget the Care of their Salvation. 
It (to return again to this Perſon) he would 
have juſtified the Neglect of his Cauſe, by ſaying 
that he did not think of it; would he be thought 
to ſpeak like a reaſonable Man? 


once 


ving 
diculat 


Ficiolfl When an Affair is of Conſeqence, a Man is 
ondulF nor acquitted in the World for his ſaying that 
Incredſ he did not think of it. The World expects He 
2 lead ſhould think of it. 


Man, « 
F othe 


That it is not allowable to forget an Affair of 
Conſequence, is a Maxim receiv'd By every 
body, and a Man would be thought very Extra- 
vagant who ſhould ſay otherwiſe : What Name 
then do Chriſtians deſerve, who forget the Af- 
fair of their Salvation ? 

The World carries the Nicety of its Prudence 
in this Matter, to ſuch a height, as not to allow 
a Man that has an Affair in which his Glory, 


Is 


muſt-1 
Ng be 
up to 
s of hi 
at hap 
ed thi 
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his Eſtate, or his Life is concern d, to call any o- 
ther Affair an Affair of Conſequence ae 

Tis the Chriſtian only, 5 poking who 

* cannot have two 1 
That which concerns his Saly * is af 0 Pre 
ern that it ought to be his only B 
ſimels | 
It would be 2 Shame and a Folly for a Man 
eo forget a weighty Affair for the FEET 
of a Trifle ; and it that Perſon we have menti. 
oned, ſhould have ſaid to thoſe who repreſentet 
to him the Importance of , his. Law-ſuit,- tha 
Gaming was his. Buſineſs, he would have paſs! 
ſor a Fool. 8 
Io bear Chriſtians talk, they ſeem no leſsun 
reaſonable. They, have their Salyation to gain 
and they ſay their grand Concern is to 15 V 
»Pleaſuce or Wealth-in this World. ik they g 
ſo far as to ſay they wiſh for Salvation, 999.6 
[fee nothing in them to make him believe the 
ever think of it. 

We judge of the Importance of an. Affair a 
cording as we ſee one buſied about it: We 
Chriſtians buſy about every thing but but their 90 
vation; by what ſhall we judge then that th 
Affair is of Importance to them? We ſhall n 
be lon} with a Courtier or a Perſon of, Rani 

' before we perceive they are of Quality or in H, 
vour, and know if they haye either .Law-ſui; 
or Enemies, or Ambition. All this is very d 

vious on the firſt Converſation with them, b. 
there are many Courtiers and Perſons of Ran 
with whom a Man may paſs his Life withoharq 

perceiving them to be Chriſtians, : 


Sometiſ 
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— Sometime ago I found among the Servants of 
J. a Perſon of Quality, a young Turi who had been 

baptized a little before ; I ask d him if he had 
who been inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion, in a 
word, if he was a good Chriftian ? Chriſtian, 
Streu replied he, yes Sir] am ; I ſleep, I drink, I eat, 
Bu WY 7 play at Cards, I go a Hunting, for that is all 
I fee the Chriſtians do, with whom I live. 

'Tis no wonder a Chriſtian ſhould not give 
ment others ground to think he is a Chriſtian, when 
nent. he never thinks of it himſelf. | 
ented Since the Error of Chriſtians in this particu- 
- tha lar, conſiſts in their not thinking of their Salva- 
tion, and in being never in that ſedate Temper 
neceſſary to the comparing of eternal Miſery 
with the Pleaſures of this Life; they ought to 
look upon all thoſe Occupations as dangerous, 


them of that coolneſs of Temper. 

If we ought not to forget an Affair of Gonſe- 
the quence, we ought as little to ſeek or to do that 
ich may make us forget it. | 

Why does a Chriſtian never think of his Sal- 
A vation? *Tis becauſe he has other Thoughts in 
vis Head that take him up entirely: He thinks of 
railing himſelf, of getting Wealth, in a word, of 
ſatisfying a Paſſton to which his Vanity or his 
$f Pleaſure has enſlay'd him. 
Ho innocent ſoever a Paſſion may ſeem, it 
[us not ſo when once it hinders us from thinking 
Jof our Salvation. 
We ſee no Ill in the Life we lead, ſay Perſons 
Jof the World: There is no harm in Gaming, no 
harm in keeping Company, in ſeeing Plays and 
| ows 


which hinder them from thinking, and deprive 
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Shows, nov in all thoſe things'they would make 
us believe tobe Brill : 40199 © 
If you malte anſwer. to ſuch Perſons, that all 
thiſe: things ard Criminal dy:their' being the 
Cauſe or Octaſion of Sin, they will. reply they 
ſee no Sin in them It were better to ask, if bf 
theſe things dont hinder them from. thinking of 
their Salvation 2 This Demand will better help 
to decide the: Oueſtion. Every thing that is the 
Cauſe of neglecting to thin of Salvation ought 
to appear:Crinnnal' to a Chriſtian: © 
A Chriftiart may be ſo far blinded as to be. 
lie ve that a Life: wholly devoted to the World i; 
not ctiminal. But I do not think he can be { 
blind as to believe tllat he thinks of his Salvation, 
when he neter thinks of it. * 
When a Man is conſcious that he does not. 
think of his Salvation, he muſt be conſcious tha 
the Life he leads is not Innocent. 
A Chriſtian cannot in Conſeience live a Lik: 
in which every thing * him off from the 
thoughts of his Salvation: 
Whether ir be Pleaſure, Buſineſs or Study, 
every thing :is criminal that engages a Chriſtiar 
o much, as to hinder him from, thinking of hifi; 
Salvation. 5 175 
A Chriſtian mould dend all thoſe Occupati;.; 
ons which fix or diflipate the Thoughts tool, 
much. No Employments; no Amuſements att 
innocent, but ſuch as leave him both the Tims 
and Strength ot Mind to think of his Salvation. 
A Philoſopher who ſtudies to invent a ne 
Syſtem of Philoſophy, and paſſes all his Life in 
pralpund Meditations ; 3 Ota Politician who af 


plie 
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IN plies himſelf wholly to the Aff err of de Re pub⸗ 
nake W fick, deſpiſes the uſeleſs Life which an Ble 
5 Couttier, or à Wonian of the World leads: But 


t all if the Applications of-the one, and the Specula- / 
g the tions of the other leave them no time to think'of 
_ their Salvation, "the worldly Woman and the 


idle Courtier may juſtly laugh at the Politician ' 
ns of and the Philoſopflet᷑ in their turn. 
help A Chriſtians never allow'd to have any Em- 
ployment that requires the Whole Man; and 
how ſerious and important ſoever the Buſineſsor 
Study may be, that he is employ'd in, he ought 
to remember that the Study and the Buſineſs of 
his Salvation is both of more. Importance and- 
more Serious. 
Men are apt to forget the Aﬀair of Salvition 
in che midft'of the wo holy Employments, and 
tis no Paradox to ſay that there are Divines and 
Preachers, whoſe Profeſſion of putting other Peo- 
ple in mind of their Salvation, has left them d 
ime to think of their own. 1 

have heard that a Phyſſoian whe ande one 
f the moſt learned and famous Preachers of the 
Age during his laſt Sickneſs, tobk no Care to 
put him in mind to think of his Salvation in 
ime, being perſuaded be had thought of nothing 
Wiſe all his Life. This Preacher, when he was a 
Hing, complain'd that they had given him No- 
tice of it too late. | 
There ate ſome Chriſtians 0 deliberately 

ep off all Thoughts of their Salvation. They 

vation no not think of it becauſe they will not think 
a n pf it. There are others who would think of it, 


Life i 
| Put they have, no time, There is little or no 
* difference 


es not 


plie 


an Atheiſt or a Fool. 
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of it. | 

Men always find time to do what depends on 
themſelves, if they are willing to do it, 

None can be allow'd to ſay, they have no 
Time to think of their Salvation, ſince Time was 
given us only for that End. | turn 

To ſay, that one has no Time to think of hu Io 
Salvation, is to ſay, that he has Buſineſs of more on | 
Importance than which; nothing can be more Note 
Extravagant. To what Buſineſs pray is it al- he W. 
lowable to give that Time which we rob from hoſe 
the buſineſs of Salvation? And for what Bui. {Þ*\#ati 
neſs can we find time, when wo can find none Nelte t 
for that ? eart 

To ſay, that a Man is too much, buſied to wuble 


think of his Salvation, is to ſay, that he is either i 2 


ere 
dtle 1 


People think they have a thouſand Reaſons to 
believe that thoſe who have the management 
of the Grand Affairs of a Nation, have no Reli. Nre alt 
gion: One thing would prove it beyond Dil- fear” 
pute; that is, if we ſhould ſee them ſo much taken raid ti 


up with the Affairs of the Nation, as never to To t 
think of the Aﬀair of their Salyation. Whate- 


ver other Affairs they had, they would always 
find time for that of their Salvation, it they had 
any Religion. | 

Some have had the Reputation of Wiſe and 
Prudent Miniſters of State, whom Death has 
ſurpriz d in the midſt of che Hurry and Agitati- 
ons of a Life dęvoted to thę Worl 


Us, 
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des a n 
unks © 
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They lite Nery t 
deſerv'd 
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deferv'd their Reputation; tor He of all Men is 
the leaſt Prudent, who dies without having 
houghe of his Salvation. 
They who keep off the Thoughts of Salvation, 
and deliberately reſolve never to think of it, do 
t only becauſe that Thought ſeems troubleſome 
o them. How can we be always thinkin our 
auation, lay they, that Thought would be enough 
turm our Brains, 

To ſay, that the Thought of Salvation is 
nough to turn ones Brains, is to give a greater 
root of the Corruption of. ones Heart, than of 
he Weakneſs of ones Head. There is no Man, 
rhoſe Head is not ſtrong enough to think of his 
alvation, if he had a Heart good enough to 
lefire to be Saved. Tis not the Head, *cis the 
eart to Which the Thought of Salvation is 
roubleſome. 

The Thoughts of Salvation are of all others 
he moſt rational and even the moſt eaſie. 
ere is no need of long Speculations, nor 
emen le Reaſoning to think, that one ſhall not 
Reli. W's always, and that if there are Torments to 
| Dif fear d after Death, one ought to be careful to 
taken void them. FE | 

ver to To think of ones Salvation, is to think that 
Vhate- Ne ought to ſhun a Danger: There are few 
always ruths the Mind conceives more eaſily than 

$, 

ey hat A Man, who never thinks of his Salvation, 
des a more difficult thing, than he that always 
th has unks of it. 0 
\pitati- A Man muſt have a ſtrange Application to 
y line er) thing that is oppos d to Salvation, never 
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to. make any Reflection on, it, in the midſt of 
ſo many things that force us to think of it. 
Whatever Reſolutions a Man may have taken 
never to think of his Salvation, there are times 
when he thinks of it whether he will or no; 
and 'tis not becauſe he never has any Thought 
of it, but becauſe he always fejects thoſe 
Thoughts, that we ſay a Man never thinks of 
his Salvation. pe FOE WO | 
They who never think of their Salvation, 
are ſo much the more guilty, that they have x 
thouſand things before their Eyes, that reca 
them continually to that Thought. 
God, by denying Men a perfect Happineſs in 
this World, ſeems to have pu tthem under a Ne- 
ceflity of thinking on another Life. But Mer 
have found out a way of being Miſerable in thij 
World, and yet never aiming at a Life mon 
Happy. They all ſay they are Miſerable in thi 
Life, and yet they fix here: All their Cares, and 
all their Thoughts are for this, which they own 
to be 4 Miſerable Life. 
To ſay that one ſeeks for Happineſs, and no 
to look beyond this World, is a Contradiction 
Hou can we believe that Men ſeek after Hap- 
pineſs, when we ſee them limit all their Thought 
to the preſent Life, in which Happineſs cannotliff ;.; 
be found, and which will be follow'd by ano. 
ther Life more Miſerable. EE 
The Care of Salvation ſeems a troubleſomt 
thing; but by Neglecting to chink of it, ſome 
thing ſtill more troubleſome will follow. 
The Soliciting a Suit at Law, is very trouble 
ſeine ; yet we don't forbear to ſolicite, becauk 
aire! 
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. later all, che Trouble of loſing A Cauſe is great- 


t of er than that of ſoliciting it. Our dread of the 
Future, renders the preſent Trouble ſupport- 


aken ble. . 

IMG WF. To have no thoughts of ones Salvation, and 
285 yet be calm and ſedate, one muſt have no 
18 0 boughts of the Future. There are few Men fo 
1 * ond of the Preſent, as entirely to forget the 


Mure. .... is os oe 
As there are few Chriſtians, who do nct 
ometimes think of-another Lite, and how vici- 
us ſoever they are, haye fome Moments, when 
he thoughts of Death and Eternity come into 
eir Mind, there are few who believe them- 
res of the Number of thoſe, who never think 
ftheir Salvation: They believe that thinking 
Mament, and that ſlightly, is to think of it. 
hey are miſtaken; a-Chrittian who thinks but 
releſly of his Salvation, differs nothing from 
ne who never thinks of it. 4 
What matters it, that a Man thinks ſometimes 
5 his Salvation, if he lives as if he never thought 
if. 3:5 „ 5 5 

We call thinking of ones Salvation in the 
lriſtian Dialect, what the World calls think- 
g ſeriouſly of an Affair; and tis requir'd of a 
hriſtian, that he ſhould lay to Heart the Care, 
his Salvation, as much as a Man that is not a 
ool, lays to Heart the Care of his Fortune and 
ro 35 ; 
The World is not yet come to that height of 
lindneſs, as to believe that Man to be Wiſe, who. 
jould do no more for the Eſtabliſnment of. bis 
ortune, than the moſt part of Chiiſtians do for, 
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their Salvation, they believe ſtill leſs that 


Man lays an Aſtair to Heart, when he can ne. 5 bog 
ver find time to think of it, or never thinks ff Rear 


it but with a diſſipated roving Mind. "WT 

But, you'll ſay, is not the remembring tha te r 
one mult Die, Praying to God, Joining in th. 
PublickWorſhip, Hearing the Word of God, & tio. 
Is not this thinking of ones Salvation. For ther The 
are few Chriſtians to whom theſe things do ng 
happen ſometimes. 

Would you know if that be to think of Si 
vation? Ask your felf, judge by the Effe 
which it has on you. When one grows no bet 
ter by thinking of his Salvation, than if he d 
not think of it at all, He can never be faidt 
think of his Salvation. | 

We daily hear Men exclaim, that the World 
4 ſtrange thing; that it & a great folly to be attach 
it, that Nothing is of more Importance than Ones Si 
vation, &c. Thus they talk, and yet for 
that, continue to love the World, and to ne 
lect their Salvation. | 

When any worldly Perſon dies ſuddenly, : 
moſt all who talk of chis ſudden Death, ma 
a thoufand fine Refletions on the Importan 
of Salvation, Thoſe who are devoted to . 
World, talk in the ſame manner as the Pious d 


fire © 
embr⸗ 
either 
them 


i 


perſuac 


and notwithſtanding continue ftill devo:ed t 3 
the World; As Men accuſtom themſelves | ods 
the moſt unforeſeen Accidents, they grow 4 ian LI 
cuſtom'd too to the Reflections which they 0 er 
calion ; the One is ſoon forgot, and they ſp, --. 
ſooner forget the other. 00l 7 
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There is no other way to think of our Salva- 
tion to purpoſe, but by practiſing carefully the 


Ks al Means capable of giving us uſeful thoughts of it: 
i And whilſt we ſee a Chriſtian negligent in all 
A 7 the Duties of Religion, we ſhall always have 


d. & reaſon to ſay, that he never thinks of his Sal- 
vation. | . 

The effective Thoughts of Salvation raiſe a De- 
fire of living a Holy Life: But if we do not 
embrace the Means of living a Holy Life, we 


r then 
do no 


* either loſe the Thoughts of Salvation, or render 
br * them entirely inſignificant. 
he d | 


r — — ___ „* — * 1 


ſaid t 


World 
tac hd 
nes Sa 
for 
to ne 


Of the Falſe Shame and Humane Reſpect, 
which hinder Men from leading a Chri- 


ſtian Life. 


O be aſham'd of being a Chriſtian and of 


oy * leading a Chriftian Life, one muſt be 
on: Werſuaded, that it is either unreaſonable to live 
2 t hriſtianly, or that it is a ſhame to do that 


Thich is reaſonable. | 
There is no Man fo Blind as not to ſee, after 
ll that has been ſaid, I don't ſay, that nothing 
more juſt or reaſonable than to live a Chri- 
ian Lite, but that it is a Folly and a Madneſs 
ot to do ir. To be aſham'd then of being a 
auriſtian, one muſt be aſham'd that he is not a 
ool and a Madman. - 
H 2 "Tis 
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'Tis true, may one of the World ſay, tis 21 r 
folly not co live a Chriſtian Life; but atter all, N nk 
ſo many People are guilty of this Folly, tha Hof E 


one is a little aſham'd not to be a Fool, when 
there are ſuch Numbers of them. How abſur 
ſoever this Language appears, tis nevertheleß s on 
all that can be ſaid in juſtification of that Shame 
and Human Reſpect that hinders Chriſtians from 
declaring for Rehgion. Thus the Shame which 
keeps Men from leading a Chriſtian Lite, is {ff 
much the more unreaſonable, that it cannot be 
Juſtified but by a manifeſt abſurdity. Ban 

"Tis only in the matter of Religion, that on 
believes his Folly juſtified by the great Numbali 
of Fools. n 
There is no body thinkshimſelf oblig'd to take; 
Lodging in Berhlem, becauſe the Number d 
thoſe is great, who either are, or deſerve to i 
chere. 

He who will be Mad,, becauſe others are ſo 
is much Madder than the reſt. 

Sr. When the Follies People think they ſhoul 
imitate, neither concern Eſtate nor Life , w: 
are content to Laugh at them. We have ſeen 
for Inſtance, Women in emulation of one ano 
ther add to the height of their Head-dtrefs, an 
all che Men even to the Clergy give into thi 
Mode of Periwigs, wichout any other Neceſ A Si 
ty, or other Reaſon, than what one Fool thin] Tim 
he has to imitate other Fools. We laugh ho Pri 
this Folly, but who can without lamenting and, n 
ſhedding Tears of Blood, behold Chriſtians nfoy'd a; 
dare to be ſo Wiſe as to fave themſelves, becauſſpuprean 
2 greateſt number is ſo Mad as to damn * tation, 

elves. : 


ol. 1 Pꝛejudices againlt Religion cc. 103 
'tis 2 *Tis the height of Impiery and M-dnefs, to 
r all rank Wic-kedneſs and Damnation ir: the Number 
„tha Hof Faſhions we may follow. This is however 


when what all do, who are aſham'd of living Chriſti- 
abſurd Nanly; chey look upon a Holy and Chriſtian Life 
theleß s on a Faſhion of the laſt Age, and ſuch as live 
>hame ouſly, do not in their Opinion differ from 
5 fron hoſe who now 4a - days follow the Old Faſhions, 
Which There is but one way of clearing our ſelves 
is from the imputation of this Madneſs and Impie- 
not bey, which is not to be aſham'd of being a Chri- 


ſtian, 

They who are aſham'd of being Chriſtians, 
are fo much the more to blame, that a Ho] 
nd Chriſtian Lite is of all Faſhions (if I may 
ſe the expreſſion) that which the Worid would 
oft permit them to keep up ; this Faſhion ne- 
e grows Old, and whatever bad Chriſtians may 
ay, good Men are lik'd by all Ages, and even 
y all Men. | 

A Man would not be allow'd now a. days, 


lat one 
lumbe 


5 take: 
iber d 
e to h 


are ſo 


y ſhoulio dreſs after the Faſhions of the laſt Age; but 
ite, vl Chriſtians have a Liberty of living as Religi- 
ve ſeen uſly as the firſt Chriſtians did: As Corrupt as 
ne anvSur Age is, true Chriſtians, it there were any, 
efs, Would be as much approv'd of now as in the 
into tiSrft Ages of the Church. 73 | 
Necely A Sign that a true Chriſtian ſuits the Taſte of 


inn Times, is that even now a-days there are 
Wo Princes more honour'd, no Courtiers more 
ed, no Men of what condition ſoever more 
Vd and eiteem'd, than thoſe who either in a 
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Sanctity of the Primitive Chriſtians, The Ap. 


plauſe which is given to Perſons of this Cha. 
rater by all Men, is a Leſſon tor thoſe who at; 
aſham'd of being Chriſtians. 

S. 2. What tho' it be true, that the Corrupticn 
of the Age is ſo great as might expole true Piet 
co ſome Perſecution ; perhaps tis as true on thy 
other hand, that the good Breeding of the Ap: 
is ſufficient to ſecure one from ic. As Corruyt 
as Chriſtians are now a-days, they are ſtill | 
civil as to ſuffer every one to live as he pleaſe 
and he who is aſham'd to live a Chriſtian Lik 
is ſo much the more inexcuſable, that he migh 
do it if he would without any bodies findiny 
Fault with him for it. The good Breeding e 
the Age pardons what its Corruption con 
demns. 

You are aſham'd to ſeem Religious only a 
the Account of thoſe you converſe with: Bu 
do not thoſe you converſe with, daily Parda 
you a thouſand things; are you the leſs the 
Friend, that your Ways are not always u 
their Humour? They excuſe you becauſe 50 
are their Friend, and they would have no mor 
difficulty to bear with your being a good Chi 
ftian, than they have to bear with you ſuch a 
you are. 

Whatever Affection you have for thoſe yo 
converſe with, you would not ſuffer them t 
diſparage your Birth or your Conduct; you alt 
jure that it there was any thing in the one 0 
che other they diſlik d, they'd conceal it. Wh 
mould you tear they would not be as compla 
fant to you on the ſcore of Religion? 
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Of all the Inclinations which Chriſtians 
zwe, that for Religion is what they are the moſt 
ham'd of; becauſe it is the weakeſt of all their 
nclinations. | 
It thoſe you converſe with be ſo free with 
ou as to blame the Strictneſs of your Piety, 
hat ſhould hinder you from being ſo free with 
hem as to juſtiſie that Exactneſs? It their Friend- 
hip gives them ſo much privilege as to tell you, 
lou are in the wrong to be fo much a Chriſti- 
n; does not the fame Friendſhip authorize 
ou to tell them in their Turn, that they are 
n the wrong to be ſo little Chriſtians : Have 
hey more right to blame your Conduct and 


Dpinions than you have to blame theirs? 


Let Men be never ſo great Friends, they con- 
radict one another daily on the News and dif- 


rent Opinions. The beſt Friends have diffe- 
ent Sentiments on the Philoſophy of Deſcartes 


nd Ariſtotle ; on the Accounts which come 


rom the Army or Foreign Countries. One 
ays, I believe this, another ſays, 1 don't believe 
„ without being aſham'd of ſpeaking their 


houghts; and Men are the more to blame, 


or not defending the Sentiments of Religion, 
decauſe they are not. problematical Opinions, 
ut that Reaſon and Truth are only on his ſide 


ho aſſerts them. 
No one ſeems to be leſs perſuaded of the 
ruth of his Religion, than he who is aſham'd 


dt it. 


F. 3. You ſay, you wiſh you could own your 


denſe of Religion but you know not how to 
go about it, while you live among People that 


II 4 deſpiſe 
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deſpiſe and laugh at thoſe who are inclin'd u wh 
Piecy. on, 
He who dares not declare for Religion befor Pre 
vicious Men, ought never to frequent theiſ® Cov 
Company. If you are afraid of the Cenfurſ bon 
and Raillery of Libertines, why do you ſeek thei wou 
Acquaintance ? One who has only good Mei if he 
for his Friends, is not expos'd to Occaſions « 
being aſham'd of his Religion. And in all 89 
tions one may find good Men enough to Con 
verſe with, without being oblig'd to haver 
courſe to the Company and Friendſhip of th 
vicious. 1 | 
Chriſtians will always be aſham'd to own thei 
Senſe of Religion, as long as they only frequenih A 
thoſe, who are aſham'd of it, and to delight © 
ly. in the Company of ſuch People as have n 
Religion, is to put ones ſelf under a Neceſſi 
of being aſham d to have any 
. 4. Lou are aſham'd to appear truly Chriſt 
an before your Friends; your Friends are aſnam TI 
to do the fame before you; they are no more t who 
Cauſe of your Cowardiſe, than you are q Relig 
theirs : Do you declare in favour ot Religio Unju 
and perhaps they will declare for it too. band, 
The ſhame one has to declare for Religion his R 
is often grounded only on Imagination. Yogi 
believe Men would laugh at you, if on cert 
Occaſions you ſhould ſeem affected with Relig 
ous Sentiments: You are miſtaken, they wol 
eſteem you the more; do but make the expeiſ ligiou 
ment oi it. : | 5 muſt 
& There is no Man ſo degenerate as to eſtee If. 
another for his Cowardiſe, it I thought a Ma the E 
e = wh 


Vol.] Pꝛejudices againſt Religion. 8c. 10) 
in'd uu who was perſuaded of the Truth of his Religi- 

on, did not dare to declare himſelf for it in my 
beſon Preſence, I ſhould both conclude him to be a 
© theilt Coward, and that he did not believe me an 
zenſuſ# boneſt Man. If he was not a Coward, he 


k thei would not diſſemble the Sentiments of his Heart, 
d Mei if he believ'd me to be an honeſt Man, he could 
ons not think I would have him diſſemble them. To 
all Su whom does the Man that has the Cowardiſe to 
to Con betray his Religion offer the firſt Aﬀront ? to 
1ave u thoſe for whom he has that Cowardiſe. 


of tilt F. 5. Tis not becauſe there are a great many 


Atheiſts that one is aſham'd of Religion, tis be- 


vn the cauſe there are few honeſt Men. | 

requei A Chriſtian that has all the Qualities of an ho- 
ight oi neſt Man, who is Generous, Sincere, Equal, Bene- 
have i ficent, - in a word, ſuch as the World requires an 


honeſt Man to be, ſuch a Chriſtian will not be 


Leceſſu 
aſham'd of his Religion, and no body will take 


 ChriſiY it ill that he ſhould declare for it. 

aſham The World is nor diſpleas d that a Chriſtian, 
more ti who is a throughly honeſt Man, ſhould ſeem 
1 are Religious. Such a Magiſtrate is known to be 


Unjuſt, Covetous, a bad Father and a bad Huſ- 
band, and yet ſets up to be mighty zealous for 
his Religion ; the World laughs at his Zeal, and 
is diſpleasd that a Man who has not the firſt 
Principles of Honeſty, ſhould pretend to be 
h Relig Zealous for Religion. 
ey wolf If the World will not allow Men to ſeem Re- 
e exper ligious, tis on Chriſtians themſelves the Fault 
muſt be laid. 
to eſtee If Chriſtians would ſhow themſelves ſuch in 
it a Maſ che Eſſentials of Religion as well as in the other 
Wh | a parts 
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parts of it, the World would allow them to ap- 
pear Chriſtians, both in the one and the other. 
The Man that would paſs for a good Chri. 
ſtian, minds frequently nothing but the Exteri. 
or part of Religion. If he ſhould be ask'd why 
he is ſo much taken up with ſuch things? he an. 
ſwers, we muſt not be aſham d of our Religion. Such 
an Anſwer will not ſatisfie one that ſhould find 
this Man, who is ſo zealous for Religion, wedded 
to his Intereſt, a Slave to Ambition and the E. 
ſteem of the World, he'd tell him it is not by 
obſerving the Ceremonies or Externals of Religi. 
on that a Man is to ſhow himſelf a Chriſtian, but 
2 ſacrificing his Intereft, Ambition, Vanity, 
C. ö 


Chriſtians who ſolicite by all manner of way 
for Places above their Birth and Merit, who ate 
faithleſs Friends and irreconcileable Enemies, 
may indeed if they pleaſe, proteſs themſelve 
Religious, but they mufi not expect the World 
ſhould approve of their Pretending to Religion. 

Whatever External Marks Men give of their 
being devoted to Religion, they can only be e. 
difying when they are join'd with the ſolid ani 
eſſential Marks of true Piety. 


A Chriſtian who makes ſumptuous Feaſts, in x, 
which he is laviſh of all the Delicacies andDaintic}F} : Fairt 


the Seaſon affords, loſes thereby his Authority of 


ſilencing ſuch as offer to ſpeak at his Table ag inf}? 52 l 


Religion. The fame Perſon who invites hi KEY 
Friends to his County Houſe to keep a Feſtival, "IS 


and after Divine Service entertains them pro- 
fuſely, deſtroys by his Feaſt the Marks of Piet) 
he gave by celebrating the Feſtival, When 


ON 


ne is 
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once he expoſes his Friends to Intemperance, he 
+". ß the Cauſe of all the Effects it may have on 
To them. Delicacies are not privileg'd by the 


Entertainers Devotion, the Wine for being pi- 


* ouſly diſtributed, loſes neither its Reliſh nor its 
3 


Sch There is none ſo blind or ſo ſimple as the de- 
10 1 Man, who thinks to ſignalize his Religion by 
4 74 F making Feaſts, in which nothing is wanting to 
added ¶pleaſe the Palate and excite the Appetite. 
e E- $. 6. The Ridiculouſneſs of Peoples profeſ- 
ot by ing Religion, when they do not obſerve the 
eligi· N moſt eſſential Duties of it, is the Cauſe of ſo ma- 
n, bur ny Perſons not daring to profeſs it. 3 
amt, 5. 7. The Obligation that lies upon Chriſti- 
ans not to be aſham'd of their Religion, puts 
them under the Obligation of living a Virtuous 
Life ;/ but they muſt not think that the failing in 
this laſt Obligation gives them a Diſpenſation 
from the firſt ; The Obligation not to be aſham'd 
of ones Religion may be ſaid to preceed that of 
living Piouſly. However Corrupt a Chriſtian is, 
he is oblig'd by being a Chriſtian, not to be a- 
be am d of his Religien. 
id al There is neither Humility nor Prudence in 
. Pelieving ones ſelf not good enough to ſpeak in 
ſts, ufparour of Religion, 
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oy Faith alone is what gives a Chriſtian Authori- 
gall y to ſpeak for Religion. 


'Tis ridiculous indeed to ſpeak for Religion 
and to be vicious: but it is Impiety or a wretch- 
d Deceit, not to dare to ſpeak tor it, becauſe 
ne is vicious. 

*Tis 
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Tis not a ſufficient Reaſon for a Chriſtian' 
not ſpeaking for Religion, to ſay that he doe: 
not live piouſly enough to perſuade Men of what Ml 
he ſays. Whether he perſuade or not, he is ob. P*. 
lig'd to ſpeak if he be a Chriſtian. 

A virtuous Life is not neceſſary to qualifie ; 
Man for ſpeaking in Favour of Religion, tis on- 
ly neceſſary to convince People of what he 

** 
There are ſome things we ought to ſpeak of, 
tho' we know we ſhall not convince. Such i 
Religion; But a Chriſtian who has any Senſe, 
will be aſham'd to ſpeak of a thing he cannot 
convince Men of, and therefore he Il be aſham'd 
his vicious Life, if he has any Senſe. 

A vicious Chriſtian who ſpeaks in Favour 0f 
Religion, ought not to be aſham'd of what th: 
ſays ; he ought only to be aſham'd of his bein 
vicious. | 
FS. 8. Theſe Reflections are enough to ſhoy 
the Error of ſuch as think it ſometimes allow 
ble to ' conceal their Senſe of Religion. It: 
Corruption of Manners be not a Reaſon for dil. 
penſing with a Chriſtian's declaring for Religion, 
there can be no reaſon found for his diſſembling 
22. ET TED. 4 | 

§. 9. It then one is perſuaded of the Truth of 
Religion, he cannot be aſham'd of profeſſing it, 
but becauſe he either dares not, or knows not 
how to declare for the Truth. 

I a Man be honeſt, he will have Courage 


tors, 
benefa 
ow d « 


| 


enough to own the Truth, and Senſe enough 
to know how todo it. 7-0 


A 
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A Chriſtian who has Courage enough to own 


his Thoughts of Religion, will- always if he 
pleaſes have Senſe enough to know how to do 


Ol. 


ſtian's 
doe; 
what 
is Ob- 


lifie : 
tis on- 
lat he 


it. 

Whoever has Senſe enough to ſpeak what he 
hinks and what he believes, has Senſe enough 
o own his Religion. And is there any Man 
N not Senſe enough to ſpeak what he 
hinks ? 

—_— If che falſe reaſoning of thoſe who attack Re- 
zuch i ieion puzzle you, or the ſplendor of their Rank 
Senſe arzle you; if then you have not Senſe enough 
o anſwer them, you have at leaſt enough to 
jold your Tongue. Shew your Religion by 
1 you cannot prove it by your Dit- 
ourſe. | 
Thete may be Chriſtians perhaps who have ſo 
tle Senſe as not to know how to ſpeak in Fa- 
our of Religion; but theſe are not the Gentry, 
or ſuch as live at Court. They who converſe 
Mow: ith People of Faſhion, have always Senſe e- 
, If ough co ſpeak what they think, when there is 
for dil Nccaſion for it. | 
elipion, If Perſons of Quality or at Court, would uſe 
.mbling heir Wit in Defence of Religion, as in other 
hings, there would be no Chriſtians better able 
d take the part of Religion than they. 
'Perſons of Rank know how to eſpouſe any 
Party but that of Religion; They can take the 
part of their Relations, their Friends or Beneta- 
tors, Cc. and God, if I may ſay fo, is the only 
Benefactor whom they think they may be al- 
o. d to be aſham d of. | 
. 10, 
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FS. 10. There are ſome things in Relipic 
which a Chriſtian thinks he ought not to be ,. 
ſham'd of, why ſhould there be any of which h 
thinks he ought? You think your ſelf oblig'd u 
perform your Eaſter Devorions, or at leaſt u 
make People believe you do it; why don't yo 
think you ought likewiſe to baniſh all impioy 
Diſcourſe, to be conſtant in Private and Fami) 
Prayer, &c. Would you not by theſe give x 
great Marks of your Religion, as by your keep 
ing of Eafter ? 

The ſame Chriſtian who at ſometimes is x 
fham'd of his Religion, at other times thinks | 
ought not to be aſham'd of it. You would þ 
aſham'd to preach Modeſty and Sobriety durir 
the Carnival, but you are not aſham'd to preac 
it in Paſſion-2week and at Eaſter. What Religic 

have you at Ezffer which you had not in th 
Carnival? & 
If Religion can ſerve for a pretext of Intere 
or Glory, Men make no difficulty in profeſſ 
it. The ſame Judge who, without any regal 
to Religion, ſupports the Injuſtice of a Party d 
great Name and Power, ſhall anſwer to one th: 
is obſcure and of no Intereſt, That he can do n 
thing againſt his Religion. 
It you would have me believe you ſpeak i 
Earneſt, when you ſay you can do nothing: 
gainſt your Religion, let me ſee you equal 
guided by your Religion in every thing. A 
{wer the great Men who deſire you to do an u 
juſt Thing, as you would anſwer the meane 
fort, keep the ſame Language to a Miniſter « 
State and a great Favourite, which you ſo on 
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do to others, I can do nothing againſt my Religion. 
You have more occaſion to ſay ſo to them than 
o others. 

When you are made a Judge, you take an 
Oath to act and ſpeak ſuitably to your Religi- 
on. You took the ſame Oath at Baptiſm. You 
zould appear to be a Chriſtian on the Bench, 
hy would you not appear ſo every where elſe ? 
; there a Glory in doing nothing on the Bench 
gainſt your Religion, and can there be any 
lory in doing any thing elſewhere againſt it? 
Jr are the Ties which oblige a Judge to be juſt 
nd to ſhow himſelf ſuch, are they fironger than 
hoſe which oblige a Chriſtian to be truly a 
briſtian and profeſs his Religion? 

How aſham'd ſoever Perſons of Quality and 
ourtiers are to appear Religious, that Shame 
eaſes when once the Prince becomes a pious 
hriſtian. They are aſham'd of not being De- 
out, when the Prince would have them ſo, 
od, who always requires it of them, is not re- 
arded. *Tis not the Laws of God which change 
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. he Face of the Court, tis the Example and 
any ws of the Prince. 
ay A Courtier is ſometimes Devout and ſome- 


imes not, becauſe he is a Courtier ; a Chriſtian 
always Devour becauſe he is a Chriſtian. 

A Courtier who appeais Zealous for Religion, 
as Otten no other end in it, but the Glory and 
erit of being a good Courtier. 

A Courtier who is aſham'd to be Religious 
or tear ot making himſelt Enemies at Court, is 
ot more Guilty than he who profeſſes it only 
o make his Fortune by it. A 
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** 


A Chriſtian who is Devout according to 
Times and Places, has likewiſe no Merit but x 
certain Places and Times, his Reward is at moſt 
in this World only. yy, 
$. x1. A Prince who is aſham'd of his Re. 
ligion, is ſo much more Guilty, that what is on. 
ly Shame in him, becomes a kind of Neceflity 
in others. \ | 
A Prince who is aſham'd of his Religion, ca 
have no other Pretence for that Shame but ti; 
own Wickedneſs. . 
§. 12. A Prince is thought Religious when be 
countenancesthe Miniſters of Religion, and build 
Churches and Houſes for them. Theſe ſhoul.;: .. 
be the laſt Marks of Religion in a Prince: 
by baniſhing all Scandal from his Court, by 
forming Abuſes, by never undertaking unjul 
Wars, by reſiſting Flattery and vain Glory, tha 
a Chriſtian Prince ought to make his Religia 
nr OIOPET oh HP | „ 
A Prince who would be thought Religiousb 
the Virtues which are requird in a Monk, i... ? 
even more deceiv'd than a Moneftick that wou e: 
be thought a good Chriſtian by the Virtues pil 
culiar to a Prince. | 4 
Such a War was call'd in paſt Ages a Relig 
ous War, as had never been undertaken or ſu 
ported but for want of Religion. And mai 
Princes thought to fignalize their Piety by gc 
ing to the Holy Land, who had ſtaid at home 
they had underſtood their Religion. She 
It is very hard to find a War which can {tri "gs 
ly be call'd a Religious War, but harder to fin * * 
among Chriſtian Princes a Peace which migen 
not be call'd a Religious Peace, 1 
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The greater Qualities a Chriſtiav Prince has 
or War, the more his Religion requires him to 
abour for Peace. War is the moſt proper way 
; o make his Religion renown'd, but it is the moſt 
Us Re, oubtfül Mark of it. 
© 15 o A Prince who has none to regard but God, 
in the wrong to be aſham'd of his Religion; 
nd every Chriftian is as much in the wrong 
hen he 1s aſham'd of his Religion, for no Chri- 
han has any other to regard but God, in all 
. "What concerns his Religion. | 
1 We muſt conclude then, that a Chriſtian who 
| *. ares not be a Chriſtian, and own his Senſe of 

oul teligion, is always greatly to blame, and that 
Wis Diffimulation can no ways be juſtified. If 

We diſſembles his Religion out of Cowardiſe, he 
W:ſcryes all the Shame there is in being a-Cow- 
ry, daga; if he diſſembles it out of Policy, he has but 
\cl1g10 bad Opinion either of his Friends with whom 
| e converſes, or of the Prince under whom he 


mY U ves; if he diſſembles ir becauſe his Manners 
ONK, 1 re vicious, and that his profeſſing the Truths of 
Le, Religion would be to condemn himſelf, inſtead 


f palliating his Crime he increaſes ic, by adding 
o the Guile of being vicious that of reſolving 
ot to condemn his Vices. 

We may likewiſe conclude that the only true 
eaſon that can make a Chriſtian diſſemble his 
eligion, is his vicious Life; tor no good Man 
an be ſo much a Coward, or think it neceſſary 
o be ſo much a Politician as to diſſemble his Re- 
gion. So that when a Chriſtian fays he dares 
ot, or does not think he ought to profeſs his 
enſe of Religion, we may without any raſh 

| | Judgment 
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Judgment conclude, that he has but very little 
Religion. | 
A Chriſtian who is ſenſible of the indiſpen. 
ſable Obligation he lies under, never to betta 
or diſſemble his Religion, will carefully ſhun al 
Occaſions where Cowardiſe, Complaiſance, o 
Policy might draw him into ſuch a Diflimulati 
on: He will endeavour to live in ſuch a manne 
as that the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity may ng 
appear in him Ridiculous or Hypocritical : Bu 
tho' it ſhould be thought; a Jeſt or Hypocriſyin 
him, he will always call that Evil which is Evi 
and Good that which is Good; ſince there can h requ 
no Circumſtances, no good Manners, nor 20 Lis m 
Reaſon that can ever oblige us to call Evil Gui Chril 
or Good Evil. | | ankinc 
But if no Reaſons can ever oblige a Man ebe un} 
Senſe, to ſay, that Evil is Good, or Good Evi de tha 
there can be none that ſhould make a Chriſtie Off 
either diſſemble or not act ſuitably to his Relig HThoſe 
on. The ſame reaſon which conſtantly oblięe ributi 
to call that Good which is Good, and that Eve pai 
which is Evil, does always equally oblige are of ſ 
ſonable Man to do the Good and ſhun the Evil. per fo 
Thus in whatever manner we conſider it, Wor 
Chriſtian whom Shame and human Reſped e ever 
hinders from living as a Chriſtian ought, is unFake o 
der an inexcuſeable Guile, and moſt unwontiPetimes 
of a reaſonable Man. ſhe th. 
uld be 
There 
ly de 
Eng 
ung thi 
he Ho! 
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n 


alpen. / the Miſtakes of Chriſtians in the man- 
betray a N 25 

un Al ner of Practiſing their Religion. 

ce, o 


nulati Here are as many Chriſtians who miſtake 
1Annet the way in which their Religion ſhould ap- 
ay not, as there are who err in not daring to own 
: Bulky have any. A Chriſtian is never allow'd 
-riſy iu dillemble his Senſe of Religion; but there are 
is Evi ys of ſhewing ones Religion, which God does 


t require of all Chriſtians. 
Tis much the ſame with Religion in reſpect 
Cliriſtians, as wich Juſtice in reſpect of 
ankind : There is no Toleration for any Man 
de unjuſt, but we muſt not from thence con- 
de that all Men are oblig'd to take upon them 
fe Office of Judicarure: 
hoſe Functions which are eſtabliſh'd for the 
lribution of Juſtice, are only deſign'd for 
e particular Perſons, and there are ſome 
ys of ſhewing ones Religion, which are not 
per for all Chriſtians. 
Woman that would take upon her to preach, 
deevery Day in the Priſons and Hoſpitals and 
ke of the Functions of the Prieſthood, is 
etimes as much out of the way in R igion, 
he that would ſeat her ſelf on the Bench, 
uld be in her Notions of Juſtice. 
There are ſome Women who tho' they be 
ly devoted to the World, and live iu Cri- 
Fl Engagements, have yet their fer Days for 
ing the Priſons, and burying the Dead out 
is Hoſpitals, The _ Perſon who makes 
2 4 
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a Gaiming Place of one Chamber in her Hou 
from Morning till Night, keeps People to wy 
in mother at ſome Veſtments ſhe has promig'(y 
a Religious Community, | 
'Tis an Abomination for a Chriſtian, wh 
leads a Scandalous Life, to meddle with d 
Functions of Religion and Piety, unleſs he d 
in order to obtain Grace of God, to put an e 
to the Irregularities and Scandals of his Life, 
We ſee a Woman devoted to the World, yy 
ſing her whole Life in Idleneſs, Luxury, Pl 
fures and Sin, and you will have her take uy 
her the Care of the Poor, make Ornaments 
the Altar, and viſit the Hoſpitals and Priſon 
Tell her then, when you engage her to thi 
good Works, that ſhe begin by changing bi 
Life, or that ſhe do not engage in what) 
propoſe to her, but in order to obtain the Gr 
to change it. | 
Such Marks of Religion as theſe, are only 
fitable to the Pariſh or the Poor. To give M. 
of Religion which do no Honour to Religk 
and are of no advantage to thoſe who give the! 
is not to give Marks of Religion. But that is 
ter than nothing you'll ſay. I grant it is. Butt 
things might have their entire Value, if Chi 
ans were rightly inſtructed, and not oblig d 
give Marks of their Religion, but in fuch ami 
ner as might be profitable to themſelves. 
If all Chriſtians would make their Relighfh, parac 
appear only in ſuch things as God requit m a 2 
them, they would then give no Marks of Pie 101 
but what would be Advantagious to themſelii : |. O 
and an Honour to Religion. 
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You who are a Layman, find a great Inclina- 
on for all the Employments of an Apoſtolical 
zal, You love to Preach to your Neighbour, 
d are much delighted with inſtructing and re- 
oving him, You think you ſhould have good 
ceſs, if the Care of ſuch and ſuch Aſſemblies 
id good Works were intruſted to you, You 
e wholly intent on contriving Means for re- 
lying the Diſorders of the Church, or of ex- 
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Liſe. ating thoſe you have already imagin'd, there 
rid, 4% Prieſt nor Biſhop, who, if you might 
Jo J believ'd, could not profit by your Advice: 


ne patience, and reltrain a little that Zeal 


nents tich devours you, till the Church wants Mini- 


Pri and Prieſts, and till your Zeal finds nothing 
to tre in your ſelf to be corrected. 
6 Sh vou are for running to Priſons and Hoſpi- 


„ but examine firſt whether in your own Fa- 
ily, or among your Relations and Dependants 
ere be no Poor to relieve, no Ignorant to in- 
ut, or no Sinners to be converted. 

'Tis daily ſaid, that there is ſcarce any Reli- 
n remaining among Chriſtians ; and yet ne- 
were more Religious Societies, more Ser- 
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hat i; Mons, or more good Works to be ſeen. 

Butt Tis not becauſe there are few Marks of Reli- 
if Chris to be found, that tis ſaid there is bur little 
oblig d ligion left among Chriſtians ; tis becauſe 


ch ami: are few Chriſtians, who give thoſe Marks 


Religion they ought to give. Tis perhaps 
d Paradox to ſay, that there are in Chriſten- 
Im a great many Effects of Religion, and very 
Wile Religion, and that often there is ſo much 
e leſs of Religion as there are more Marks of it 
de found. F 
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You are a Father of a Family, you will z 
be acknowledg'd truly Religious, till your} 
mily ſhall be well govern'd. 

You are a Magiſtrate, tis on the Bench, x 
not at Church your Religion can be known, 
Lou are a Soldier, we ſhall judge of your} 
ligion by the Diſcipline you make your Tra 
obſerve. | | 2 

We ought to believe that a Prince has Rel: 

on, when he both has himſelf a Reſpe& and 
neration for the Divine Worſhip, and inſji 
his whole Court with the ſame ; but we can 
doubt of it, when he makes the God whi 
he Honours at Church, to be fear'd in 
Council. 
Tis not by the Viſits a Chriſtian Lady m 
to the Hoſpitals and Priſons, we ought to ju 
of her Religion, 'tis by thoſe ſhe receives 
returns in the World. 

There are commonly no Marks of Relig 
more doubtful than thoſe which are call'd Mi 
of Religim. Long Prayers, Modeſty in 
Church, a care of Beautitying and Adorningt 
Altars, are call'd Marks of Religion; all thi 
are doubtful, but what denotes Religion Md it 
the greateſt Certainty, is a Conſtant applic ite wo 
on to ones Duty, a great deal of Simplicity a 'Tis 
Modeſty, an exact Care of doing nothingſean m⸗ 
others that we would not have done to tis his 
Theſe are true Marks of Religion, the oth{Credit: 
are only Means of acquiring it. he firf 

F. 12. The laſt Marks of Religion whicliho giv 
Chriſtian ought to give, are often thoſe by whiſſkthers 
he begins, and to which he confines him Ther 


— 
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A Chriſtian of the World, who is commonly 
very ignorant of Religion, and very little care. 
ful to get himſelf inſtructed in it, is eaſily per. 
ſuaded that he is Religious, when he hears Peg. 
ple lay he is fo. 

The firſt Mark of Gratitude which ſhould be 
ſhown by Religious Houſes and Churches fo 
Benefactions receiv'd from Perſons of the World 
is to intorm them, that the Good they do then, 
is but the leaſt Mark of Religion they ought u 
give. We are no leſs oblig'd to inſtruct our Be. 
nefactors, when we can do it, than we are t 
pray for them. 

A Clergy man is not honour'd by the Con. 
dence and Friendſhip of a Great Man, but when 
that Friendſhip contributes to the Inſtruction d 
his Patron, and making him a good Man : Na 
can he be ſaid to ſhew his Religion by the Pro 
tection he gives the Clergy, who ſeems to con- 
verſe with them, and to keep them in his Houſe, 
only to make them Witneſſes of his Contempt 
of Religion, by the Irregularity of his Ma 
ners. 

Religion has no true Protectors but Goo 
Men. 
§. 13. When the People go in Proceſſion t mpl 
znvoke the Saints, Protectors of their City, tc 
obtaining of Rain, or Fair Weather, tis ſaid quire 
they have a great deal of Religion. Ought w4tainin 
not then when we ſee the ſame People runningFis to 
to Shows and Plays, to ſay they have little Religiſ vin i! 
on. This laſt Propoſition is no leſs true than tha} Th 
former. A Chriſtian often ſhows his Religionfl Ange 
more by abſtaining from Publick Diverſions thaſſ to be 
by running to Procefiions, New 
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Never to ſhow ones Religion but in a pub- 

lick Diſtreſs, is a ſign that one has but little Re- 
ligion. | 

ay Chriſtrans think they ſhew their Reli- 
gion, when they only ſhew their Intereſtedneſs. 
To implore the Afliſtance of Heav'n only for 
the good things of this World, is a ſign we ſeek 
and love none but Earthly Goods. 

When Chriſtians ſhall Pray for Victory over 
Temptations, for Patience and Hymility, with 
much Earneſtneſs as they beg for Rain and 
Fair Weather; we ſhall have reaſon to believe, 
that their Prayers for the laſt are the Effects of 
Religion. 

Publick Prayers ought not to be counted as 
Marks of Religion, but when the People by 
their Repentance have qualified themſelves to 
ak other things of God beſides their Conver- 
on. 

Such a one thinks to ſignalize his Religion by 
appearing the firft at Proceſſions, who it he had 
any Religion, would leave the Proceſſions to 
tun to Confeſſion. 

The Biſhops, who in Caſes of Publick Di- 
ſtreſs, appoint Days of Solemn Prayer for 
imploring the Aſſiſtance of Heav'n; do at 
the ſame time, tho it be not expreſs'd, re- 
quire the People to qualifie theniſelves tor ob- 
taining it. To ordain Solemn Days cf Prayer, 
i to ordain Repentance to thoſe who would 
yin in them. 

The Converſion of a Sinner gives Joy to the 
2 but tis a ſtrange fight for the Angels 
to behold an Aſſembly of Chriſtians ow of 

nem 
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them poſſeſs d of what belongs to others, ſome 
engag'd in Uncleanneſs, others full of a deſire 
of Revenge, and all of them praying for no- Fc 
thing but a happy and fruitful Year, or for Cc 
Victory over their Enemies. By 

God ſends ſometimes publick Calamities to ing 
awaken the Religion of the People, and if he ah 
will have us Pray to him to remove thoſe Ca- in 
lamities, he would have us firſt remove thoſe MW fin: 
Sins which are the Cauſe of them. 1 
We ſee in publick Miſeries a great many to 
Marks of Devotion, and but few Marks of Re. the 
pentance ; many Solemn Prayers, and few Con- the 
verſions, The one are of no uſe without the E 
other. 1 | to c 
G. 14. A Chriſtian, who by his Office and to a 
Charge, is as it were the Depoſitary of Religi-MW of! 
on, often thinks of no other part of it, but the thei 
external Worſhip. 

A Clergy man is thought to have a great deal 
of Religion, when he has Re pair'd or Beautified 
his Church. | | 

We find more Biſhops, who have Re-built 
thezr Churches, than who have Reform'd their 
Chapters. 

Men think more of having the Divine Service 
celebrated with Magnificenee than with Mode- 
ſty. And for one Meeting of the Pariſh to con- 
ſult on relieving the Neceflities of the Poor, 
and reſtraining of Immoralities, there are ten 
for deliberating about the Purchaſe and the 
che Deſign of ſome new Ornament. 

There are ſome Churches to which Prefents 


are ſent from all Parts, while in the me! 
7 out. 
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bouring Churches, there is not ſo much as a 
Prieſt capable of inſtructing the People. How 
many Schools and Seminaries might have been 
Founded with the rich Gifts which in ſome 
Countries are heap'd up betore certain Altars ? 
Can Men think Religion is honour'd by ſhew- 
ing you in one Church a hundred Lamps, and 
a hundred Chalices of Gold and Silver, while 
in a hundred other Churches you ſhall ſcarce 
find one Lamp or one Chalice of Pewter. 

If the People are fo ignorant in Religion, as 
to give all in one Place and nothing in another, 
the Biſhops ought to be ſo careful as to inſtruct 
them better in their Religion. 

But you'll ſay, People have Devotion to give 
to one Church, and have not Devotion to give 
to another. If they had no other Thoughts than 
of Honouring God, and of giving Proofs of 


their Religion, perhaps they would have no 


more Devotion for one Church than for ano- 
ther, ſince the ſame God is to be found in all 


Churches. 


To regulate ones Gifts according to the Ne- 
ceflity of Churches, is a better Rule, than to 
regulate them according to Fancy, which is 
ſubject to Deluſion ; and a ſure way not to loſe 
the Merit of them, is to leave the Diſpoſal of 
'em to ſuch as know the Neceſſities of the 
Churches. 

Some Chriſtians have expended Thouſands 
in building one Magnificent Church, who if 
they had underſtood their Religion, would have 


employ'd them in building a hundred plain or- 
dinary ones. 
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It may be ſaid that all that is ſuperfluous in the 
Magnificence of certain Churches, is ſo much 
rob'd from gy at to gratify Vanity. The 
great Men who built or founded them, have 
left to Poſterity more certain Marks of their Va. 
uy or Riches, than they haye done of their Re- 

ion. 

I know not how the Cuſtom has crept into 


= 
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Chriſtianity of putting the Arms of the Found. | 


ers upon the Altars and Ornaments of the Chur- 
ches founded by them. I cannot tell if it be the 
effect of Gratitude in the Churches, or of Vani- 
ty in the Founders, There is as little Religion 
in doing it out of Gratitude, as in doing it out 
of Vanity. We are not allow'd in this Caſe to 
pive out of Gratitude, what cannot be deſit d 
ut out of Vanity. . 

Can a Chriſtian who gives Ornaments to a 
Church, on Condition to have his Arms put 
on them, be ſo far ignorant of his Religion, as 
to think he does a good Action. 

To put the Arms of the Founders on the 
Frontice-piece of the Churches or Hoſpitals 
Founded by them, is a Pious Artifice, youll 
ſay, to engage others to imitate their Example; 
I believe indeed tis an Artifice, but I do not 
believe it a Pious one. There cannot be a groſler 
Miſtake than to reckon among Chriſtian Actions, 
thoſe to which Chriſtians are engag d only out 
of Vanity. 

'Tis only with a deſign of thinking on God, 
that I come into the Church and approach the 
Altar ; Why do you give me occaſion to think 
of Men, by expoſing to my Sight on the Orna- 

ments 
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ments ot the Altar, the Arms of thoſe who gave 
them? I don't believe indeed, that you ſeek tv 
divide my Adoration, hut at leaſt you expoſe 
it to Diftration, And it while I ought to Wor- 
ſhip God, my Mind be taken up in Decypher- 
ing the Arms that are before me,are not you the 
cauſe of it? 

Is it to ſhow their Religion, and to have a 
greater ſhare in the Memories and Prayers of 
the Faithful, that ungodly and ſinful Men order 
their Bodies to be laid within the Incloſure and 
at the ſide of the Altar? Or is it not rather to 
keep even after their Death, that rank their 
Vanity made them take while they were A- 
lire? 

If Chriſtians had always conſider'd, that what + 
ever is employ'd in the Ornament of Churches, 
ought to inſpire a Refpe and Veneration of the 
Divine Majeſty ; that it is with this View only, 
they are allow'd to adorn and enrich the Altars; 
how many Ornaments would have been ſpar'd 2 
The plainer Churches and Altars are, the more 
capable they will be of inſpiring Reſpect and 
Veneration. 

g. 15. A Reformation of Dreſs, Modefty and 
Simplicicy, are only then Marks of Religion, 
when they are not the effects of Vanity and 
Avarice. 

A Woman who has loſt her Husband, makes 
a kind of Vow, never to wear any thing bur 
Mourning, ſhe wears it ten Years as ſtrict as the 
firſt Day ; Nothing is leſs a ſign of Religion. 
It this Obſtinate Mourning is an Effect of her 
Sadneſs, ſhe ſhows but little Conformity to ihe 

il 
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Will of God; if ſhe does it out of Modeſty, 
tis an Affectation to be Modeſt only in Mourn- 
ing; ſhe may be fo in any other Colour that 
would not put the World ſo much in Mind of 
the Loſs ſhe has made. The moſt that can be 
concluded from her Conduct, is that ſhe lov'd 
her Husband ; but ſhe muſt give us other Marks 
- 3 before we believe that ſhe loves 
od. 

It they would perſuade us that tis out of a 
Principle of Religion, that fuch a Prelate never 
wears any thing of Silk, or ſuch a Lady of Qua- 
lity has only plain Furniture, we muſt ſee them 
equally mortified in all other things, otherwiſe 
we ſhall be to apt think, that what is call'd Reli- 
gion in them, is either Ignorance or an abuſe of 
Religion. | | 

In Matters of Dreſs, Religion only recom- 
mends Modeſty, and condemns Singularity. 
WMe can but little judge of a Chriſtian's Religion 
by his way of Drefling, we can at moſt but 
judge of his Humour and Fancy. 

Religion has regulated the Colour of Habit, 
for thoſe only who are Conſecrated to the 
Church ; it regulates the matter and the richneſs 
according to the Quality of Chriſtians, but 
leaves to Decency and good Senſe the care of 
regulating the reſt, 

A Retrenchment of Expences ih Habit and 
ſumptuous Furniture, is never more certainly 2 
Mark of Religion than when it is done for the 
diſcharging of Debts. | 

It cannot be doubted, but that Religion ob- 
liges to lay aſide all thoſe Adornings and Faſhi- 

ons 
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ons of Dreſs, which may be incitements to irre- 


gular Deſires; and that conſequently a Lady 
rn- who ſcruples to wear a Dreſs that leaves her 
hat {Wreaſts naked, has more Religion than ſhe that 
1 of Wnakes no ſcruple of it, ($420 
| be WW & x5- Whatever a Chriſtian does for the pre- 
dd ention of Vice, is a Mark of Religion: What 


> does for a Mark of Virtue, is often but a 

k of his Vanity. There are no Marks of 
geligion conſtantly and certainly true, butſuch 
tender a Chriſtian more Virtuous and more 


ever lol): Thoſe which make him eſteem'd Holy, 
Jua- re more doubtful. 

hem One Mark of Religion which every Chriſtian 
wile I oblig'd to give and to have, is a Care to cor- 
deli- ea his Vices and become better, and he may 


onclude, that Religion requires every thing 
him that may contribute to his Perfection 
nd Salvation. 
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labit, Wf- the Deluſion of Chriſtians, in thinking 
> the © to reconcile the Love of the World with 
hoek 4 Chriſtian Life. 


F Chriſtians lov'd the World leſs, they would 
it and Wl find it leſs difficult to lead a Chriſtian Life: 
inly a Fhen once our Affections cleave to it, the 
or the Norld has ſcarce any Maxims but what are di- 
ly contrary to thoſe of Religion. *Tis not 


e World thac is contrary to Religion, 'tis the 
ove of the World. Tho 


Spain, will find the Spaniſh Fafhions contrary g 
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The World has no Maxims which may no 
be accommodared to Religion, when once . 
come nor to love the World. © 
A Chriftian who looks upon the World onh 
as a Paiſ:ge to another, will not find the Maxin 
of the World more oppos'd to his Religion 
than a French Man who only paſles throuy 


thoſe of France, As long as this Man does ng 
think of being Nataralix d in Spain, it will h 
eaſie for him to live after the French way; o x 
long as a Chriſtian does not think of being N 
turalix d (if I may ſpeak fo) in the World, 
will be eafie for him to live in a Chriſti 
1 R 0 p . p 

o heap up Riches, raiſe ones ſelf above ot bers, 
live in Pheafres and ſuch- like a are La 
only for thoſe who are Naturalix d of the Woti 
to uſe that Expreſſion again, that is, for thd 
who limit their Affection to the World: Let 
Chriftian only make Profeſſion of aiming 
another Life, the World will not preſcribe it a 
Law to him to live in Pleaſures, raiſe himſelf ab 
others, and to heap up Riches, 

Men are not at all offended, that a Monefii 
lives in Poverty and Mortification, becauſe the 
look upon him as one that makes Profeflion nc 
to love the World. On the contrary, ch, 
would much condemn him, it notwithſtan 
ing the Profeſſion he made of not loving t 
World, he ſhould live in Plenty, Vanity al 
Pleaſure. 

There is no difference between a Mona 
and another Chriſtian, but in reſpe of thi 
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uſe of the World; One of them utes the World 
in a different manner from the other, but both 
f have an equal Obligation not to ſet their Affecti- 
ons on it: A Chriſtian is no more allow'd to 
lore the World than a Monaſtick is. A Monaſtick 
cannot poſſeſs thoſe things which he ought not 
to ſet his Affections on, the other ought not to 
Witt E Affections on thoſe things which he may 
dolle ls. ; | | 

It is very ſtrange that Chriſtians of the World, 
ſho are ſo careful to put Monaſticks in mind of 


33 2 he Sanctity of their Profeflion, ſhould ſo often 
old. Worget the Sanctity of the Chriſtian Profeſſion, 
hriſtulbnd that they ſhould never think of ſaying to 


hemſelves, what they know ſo well to ſay to 
hem, Remember what you re. | 
We ſhould be Scandaliz'd to ſee a Monaſtick 
o to a Comedy or a Ball; ought we not to be 
much Scandaliz d in ſceing a Chriſtian go 
here £ 


It we carefully examine the Reaſon which 
fe nakes it unfit for a Monaſtick to have any ſhare 


n the Pleaſures of the World, we ſhall find that 
"We ſame Reaſon makes it unfit for a Chriſtian. 
is not becauſe a Monaſtick wears a different 
eſs from the reſt, or becauſe he has renounc'd 
| Propriety, that he ought not to lead a ſoft 
Id ſenſual Life; 'tis becauſe a ſoft and ſenſual 
ry: Wie is contrary to the Sanctity of his Proteflion. 


ithſta Ide Oppoſition therefore ot Pleaſures to Sancti- 
ons] is the reaſon of that Law which forbids a 
mty "Wonaſtick the Uſe of them. The Pleaſures of 


We World are as incontiſtent with the Sancti. 
of Chriſtians as with that of Monaſticks. 
| K Whats 
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Whatever is contrary to Sanctity is forbidden to I beca 
every one who ought to be holy. A Chriſtian ¶ Aſſo 
therefore who thinks he may love the Pleaſures MW will 
of the World, muſt either believe that he is not H. 
oblig'd to be holy, or that he can be holy in gag 
the midſt of the Pleaſures of the World. 9 45 

They who ſay that a Chriſtian who lives in State 
the World is not oblig'd to live ſo holy a Life Many | 
as a Monaſtick is, can find neither Reaſon no ¶ Wen 
Law to authorize what they fay. Whether one obſer 
lives in the World or not, he is equally obligd ch. 
by being a Chriſtian to lead atholy Lite. The Th 
Life of thoſe who are retird from the Word 
ought to be different from that of other Chriſti 
ans, but not their San#ity, Or if there be any 
Difference between the Sanctity of the one and 
that of the other, tis only in reſpect of ſome pe. 
culiar Duties. The moſt Holy is not he whose 
Profeſſion is to be moſt retir'd, tis he who bf 
diſcharges the Duty of his Profeſſion. 

They who ſay that Decency allows the Chi. 
ſtians of the World thoſe Pleaſures which it for 
bids the Religious, ought firſt of all to prove tha 
there can be no Ill in thoſe Pleaſures ; Decency 
extends only to things indifferent, and it woul: 
be a groſs Miſtake to think, one may be al 
low'd to do Evil becauſe there is no Indecenc 
in it. 

In whatever Condition one is, there are D 
cencies to be obſerv d; the great Art of a Chi 
ſtian who deſires to be ſav'd, is to put himſeſſvi 
into ſuch a way of Living, that Decencies mij 
not be Irregularities. You think Decency 
quires you to be remiſs on certain Occaſions 
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becauſe you live amongſt irregular Perſons : 
Aſſociate your ſelf with good Men, and you 
will be freed from thoſe Decencies. | 

Happy State ! where every thing, even Decenc 
engages to _— : Such are the States of the Cler- 
oF and Monaſticks. But they are not the only 
States that have this Advantage. We may in 
any Profeſſion make a Decency of our Duty: 
We need but declare for Religion, and we may 
obſerve it withoue being wanting to Decen- 
cy. 

They do not fay at Court that N. does not 
underſtand good Breeding becauſe he never goes 
to Plays. He has declar'd his Mind on that 
Subject, and Decency does not require him to 
go to them; on the contrary, he would be 
thought to be wanting to Decency if he ſhould 
de preſent at them, after having declar'd that 
he never would. 

A Monaſtick acts againſt Decency if he appears 
t publick Diverſions, becauſe he promis'd when 
he enterd into that State never more to trequent 
them. Declare your felt a Chriſtian when you 
ome to Court, and the World will never im- 
poſe any thing tor Decencies on you that is 
ontrary to your Religion, 

The World has it Decencies, ſo may Religi- 
on be ſaid to have Decencies peculiar to it. Do 
but declare your ſelf tor Religion, and you will 
ot be tied to the Decencies of che Worid. You 
will be allow'd to obſerve the Decencies of your 
Religion when you have once made Profeſſion 
f believing and following it. ; 
K 2 The 
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The World cannot ſuffer one whoſe Heart is 
ſer upon the World, to Ne to keep the De. 
cencies of Religion; and Religion can leſs ſuffer 
a Man who profeſſes to be a Chriſtian to think 
of following the Decencies of the World. 

All the Art conſiſts then, as we have ſaid, in 
chuſing which ſide you will take. Is it the 
World you will follow ? Don't then pretend to 
have any Religion. Is it Religion you would 
be guided by ? Think then no more of ſetting 
your Affections on the World. There can be w 
Union between Light and Darkneſs, nor can on 
ſerve two ſuch oppoſite Maſters. 

The moſt common Miſtake in this reſpect i; 


not a Preference of the World to Religion, t 


the hopes of reconciling them together. 

A Chriſtian who thinks he can reconcile 4 
Love of the World with his Religion, either 
does not underſtand his Religion, or would 
ſeem not to know the World. 

If it be ask'd how one ſhall do not to love the 
World ? It ſhould be anſwer'd, One ought for 
that end to ſtudy and pradtiſe Religion. The 
World and Relię ion neceſſarily deſtroy one ano- 
ther. Delighiing in Religion deſtroys our Af. 
fection to the Word, as our Affection to the 
World deſtroys the Love of Religion. 

It a Chriſtian would but ask himſelf, in al 
the various Circumſtances he finds himſelt in, 
What w it my Religion requires of we? He would 
almoſt always fee that his Religion requires the 
a ht Bs what the World requires. 

To be often asking ones felt, What is it my 
Religion requires of me? is not only an eaſis 
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rt 

De. way of knowing the Oppoſition which is between 
uffer the World and Religion; but is likewiſe the 
hink {Means to make one prefer Religion to the World, 


or at leaſt to reſolve on begging the Grace to 
10 uc. | | 

If a Chriſtian who has a little Religion, would 
tequently view all the Folly and Triflingneſs 
che World, and at the ſame time conſider all 
he Solidity of Religion, he would not waver 
ong in his Choice. 

What we call the World, is made up of ſo ma- 
y uſeleſs and fooliſh things, that a Man of 
denſe cannot have an Affection for it, but by 
ilguiſing them to himſelf, 

Iam ſure if one ſhould give a Man of Senſe 
hat did not know the World, a Relation of 
he Life which, for inſtance, a Woman of the 
ſorld leads, he could ſcarce forbear taxing ſuch 
Woman of Folly, who ſpends her Life in Wa- 
»ve the ing only that ſhe may Sleep, in Clothing her 
he fot elt only chat ſhe may be Dreſs d, and in having 
Theo other Buſineſs than to amuſe with Trifles an 
le ano-FWernal Idleneſs. 
zur Af. Such crifling Women and Vaianer Men paſs 

to theſow a-days for Perſons of Merit, who in the 

me when Men yet ated by good Senſe and 
in allſÞfaſon, would have been thought to have de- 
ſelf in, $'v'd a Place in Bethlem. 


would A Worldly Lite cannot bear even the Light 


res the good Senſe and Reaſon ; How much more 
ttravagant will it appear, when examin'd by 

s it myÞ* Principles of Religion! 
an eaſie]} I 16. It is hard you'll ſay, to live in the World 
way ichout ſetting ones AN on it. I grant 
3 | it 
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it is, and 'tis that Difficulty which makes the 
Pleaſure and Advantage of thoſe that live retir' 
from the World. bt 

But all Men cannot poſſibly live out of the 
World, it muſt therefore be poflible to live i; 
the World without ſetting ones Affections on ir 
God who requires us not to ſet our Affectio 
on the World, and yet does not require us t 
retire out of the World, does not require a thing 
impoſſible. | | | 

If you cannot withdraw your Affections fre 
the World without quitting the World, it mu 
then be in your Power to retire from it; if yo 
cannot leave it, you certainly have it in you 
Power to live in the World without ſetting you 
Affections on it. 

To think that one ought to retire from t 
World when one cannot do it, is an Illuſion 
and *cis an Illufion likewiſe to ſay, One cannd 

leave the World when one ouy! 
„ we ſure to do it. We can always « 
Cra hat we ought, and are never d 

lig'd to do what we cannot. 

You ſay, you cannot help ſetting your Af 
ions on the World, becauſe you cannot rei 
from it; you would ſpeak more juſtly perhaj 
if you ſaid, that you cannot retire from t 
World, becaufſ: your Affections are ſet on it. 

Lou doubt whether you ought to quit 
World ; but you are aſſur'd that you ought n 
to ſet your Affections on it. When you h. 
labour'd in good earneſt to withdraw your A! 
ctions from the. World, you will be able to juc 
truly, whether you can quit it. 
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—— One may live in the World without ſetting 
es the x. : f 
the their A ffections on the World: Examine before 
retird you retire from the World if it be poſſible for 
ou to do ſo; perhaps you will find that it is not 
5 only poſſible for you, but that it is even much 
We 18:6 difficult than you imagine. By: 
ech 9. 17. There muſt be a fare way then of living 
Scrion the World without ones ſetting their Affecti- 
> u Mons on it; and that is, to act according to the 
a thing inciples of your Religion. The World in that 
aſe has no Decencies which Religion cannot 
ectifie; Religion has none but what the World 
an bear with. Tis not the Engagements 
hich your Profeſſion gives you that makes you 


NS fron 
it mul 
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in Ja icious, tis thoſe only which your own Cor- 
DB Yo uption leads you to. There is no Employment 


nthe World, a good Man may not take upon 
im, no Profeſſion in which a Man may not be 
good Man. 
But, you'll ſay, How can a Man be at Court 
itbout Ambition, or of the long Robe without com- 
itting Injuſtice, or in the Army without running into 
bertiniſm or Debauchery ? It is hard I confeſs, 
ut after all, *cis neither the Court nor the Army 
jor the Bench that make the difficulty : On the 
ontrary, you are made to Swear in Court that 
ou ſhall do no Injuſtice; Military Diſcipline 
nds particularly to the baniſhing Debauchery 
nd Libertiniſm ; and the Prince whoſe Favour 
ou hope for at Court, thinks fit that every one 
pay ould regulate his Hopes according to his Merit 
Four K Quality. Since then thoſe ſeveral Proteſſions 
our o ſuffer or rather require you to be Virtuous, 
e to uhy do you lay the blame of your Vices on 
Jem? R 4 The 
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The Examples you ſee there, you'll ſay, engage juflamon 
into Vice. But after all, Example is not a Law ought 
or if it be a kind of Law, you find in your Re. Study 
ligion more Strong and Sacred Laws than that MW It 
The more Influence the Law of Example has 
you, the more you ought to be caretul in Sty 
dying the Laws of your Religion. | 

Why ſhould the Example of vicious Men be 
a Law co you? *Tis not the Vicious that oblige 
you to follow their Example, tis you that mak 
a Law to your ſelf of imitating them. All th 
Evil comes from your ſelf, why do you lay th 
blame upon others ? 

It a Citizens Wife that will imitate the Aj 
and Expences of a Lady of Quality, ſhould fa 
that that Lady engag'd her to thoſe Airs an 
Expences ; or it a private Gentleman that wil 
take upon him the State of a Prince, ſhoul 
pretend that the Example of Princes oblig'd hi 
to it, would not they both make themſelves 
diculous? | 

The Caſe is almoſt the ſame in all othdj 
things, and the moſt part of thoſe, whoſe E 
ample draws you into Vice, think it ve 
ridiculous that you will needs follow the 
Example: | 

Since the Example of Vice is not a Lawt 
you, but as far as you are, or as you will 
vicious, the more you are exposd to have ſuc 
Examples before your Eyes, the more you oup 
to Study in your Religion, the Means to lead 
Virtuous Life. 

Is it at Court, is it among the Gentry, ii likew 
ſuch Examples are to be found? "Tis thereſq neſs a 

| amor | 
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among the Gentry and at Court, that one 
ought particularly to apply themſelves to the 
Study and Practice of Religion. | 

It will be difficult to find a Reaſon why there 
ſhould be Leſſons given on the Duties of Religi- 
on to Perſons deftin'd for the Church, and not 
to Perſons deſtin'd to live in the World: Why 
the Monaſticks ſhould be oblig'd to Meditation 
and Prayer ; and that Courtiers, or thoſe who 
ive amidſt the Hurry and Vanities of the World, 
hould not ; in a word, why there ſhould be 
Seminaries for Prieſts and none for Magi- 
ſtrates} Who ought to Underſtand Religion 
better than a Judge, whole daily Buſineſs is to 
paſs Sentence on the Eſtate and the Lite of his 
Neighbour 2 Who has more need of Inſtruction 
than a Courtier, or wants more the Aſſiſtance 
of Prayer, than one who is ſo much the more 
expos'd to the Occaſions of Sin, as he is engag'd 
in the Hurry and Grandeur of the World. 

A Prieſt who is ignorant of his Religion, and 
is not a good Man, will be expos'd to many Ir- 
regularities ; but I doubt whether he will be 
more expos'd to them, than a Magiſtrate or a 
Courtier ; or that the Evil which a vicious 
Prieſt does, is more pernicious, than the Evil 
which may be done by him, who with a cor- 
rupt Heart, has the Liberty of approaching his 
Prince, or the Power of judging the People. 

What a horrid thing is it among Chriſtians, 
to ſee a Man who leads a vicious Life approach 
the Holy Altar! But what a horrid thing is it 
likewiſe, to ſee a Judge who lives in Unclean- 

eſs and Debauchery, go to the Bench to try a 

for his Like! The 
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The vicious Life of a Prieſt is the Cauſe « If it 
more Scandal, but the vicious Life of a Mag 4 di 
ſtrate is the Cauſe perhaps of more Evil; all thi, Me 
World cries out, and with Reafon, againſt a vice c 
ous Prieſt ; when will they in like manner er V wh 
out againſt a vicious Magiſtrate ? Re 

What Cuſtom and the Laws have eſtabliſt Hie m. 
for Perſons deſtin'd to the Church, Reaſon a The 


good Senſe ought to have eſtabliſn'd for tho 
who are deſtin d to live in the World; v. 
Seminaries for their Inſtruction in Religion. 
Tis granted, that there is need of Seminati 
for Prieſts, tho? the Life they are to lead after 
wards will put them continually in Mind 
their Duty. How then can it be thought thi 
Perfons of the World have no need of then 
they who are to lead a Life where every thin 
turns them out of the road of Virtue. 
What Reafon has a Monaſtick to apply him. 
ſelf to Prayer and to the Study of Religion 
that a Courtier has not? If you ſay that hi 
Profeſſion requires that he ſhould both kno 
and diſcharge the Duties of his Religion; wil 
you ſay that the Station of a Courtier require 
that he ſhould neglect and be ignorant of them 
If you ſay that the one has need of Grace in 
State which alienates from the World; will youll obig 
ſay that the other has no need of ir, in a State Mech. 
which engages to the World? thoſe 
It would ſeem, by the manner of Mens rea and h. 
ſoning and acting in this Reſpect, that none bu only 
Perſons who live retir d from the World were Eyes 
oblig d to a Holy Life. . : 
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If it is believ'd that all Chriſtians are oblig'd 
o live a Holy Life, by what ſtrange Caprice 
jo Men require leſs Knowledge and leſs Pra- 
tice of Religion in one than in another? And 
wy what yet ſtranger Caprice do they re- 
mire leſs Caution in thoſe who have need of 
he moſt ? | 

The Laws which are obſery'd by thoſe of the 
moſt auſtere Religious Orders are often neceſſa- 
ry for Seculars, who are the moſt expos'd to the 
World. A Monaſtick who never ſees Women 
nd paſſes his Life in Solitude, is oblig'd to Faſt- 
nr and Mortification ; but a Chriſtian who is dai- 
yamong Women and the Vanities of the World, 
b more oblig'd to them than he. One is often 
nly oblig'd to them that he may keep the 
Rules of his Order; the other is almoſt always 
oblig'd to them for the preſervation of his In- 
nocence. 

Men are aſtoniſh'd, and with Reaſon, that 
One who has renounc'd the World ſhould not 
be Mortified ; but there is ſtill more Reaſon to 


y him. 
eligion 
hat his 
1 kno 


1 ; wil be aſtoniſh'd, that a Man who is engag'd in the 
equneg world, ſhould not be ſo. Men will have a 
them chriſtian, who lives upon Roots, and ſces no- 
ce in; 


thing but the Walls of his Cell and his Church, 
oblig d to Mortifie his Sight and his Taite ; 
Methinks it ſhould be much more necciia:y tor 
thoſe Chriſtians to do fo, who live plencitully 
and have the Liberty to lee every thing. Is it 
only to have the Pleafure of caſting down the 
Eyes, or of not Eating, that they Mortiſie their 
Sight and their Taſte in the Cloiſters ? No, tis 
to ſecure themſelves from thoſe ſinful Pleaſures 

| that 
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that migh: be occaſion'd by the Senſes. The Hl 
ſame Reaſon ſhould more oblige other Chriſt. This 
ans eo Morrtifie their Sight and Taſte ; The fn cut « 
ful Pleaſures which ariſe by indulging the Senſe. tl 
are more to be fear'd in the World than among vou 
thoſe thar live in Cloiſters. | Hop 
You'll reply perhaps, that the Monaſtickſ,,. 
are oblig'd to a more perfect Knowledge andliff,.19 
Practice of Religion, becauſe they are more ob. be 
lig'd to a holy Life than the Perſons of the p 
orld. But wherein conſiſts chat greater Sandi H The 
ty they ought to have I beſeech you ? Tis na che 
in the Eſſentials of Sanctity and Religion; fall the: 
once more all Chriſtians are equally oblig'd ng = 
to love the World: That greater Sanctity whicineder 
the Monaſticks ought to have, conſiſts only i ¶ None 
the Obſervation of ſome Counſels. live i 
Love not the World, is not a Counſel, tis! 10 5 
Precept; on the Obſervation of which, the ObMWy. ar 
ſervation of the moſt Eſſential Precepts of Re. neager 
ligion depends. Tis not chat they may lie The x 
the Ground, have no Propriety, and live in aeareft 
Cloifter, that the Monaſticks are oblig'd to Mor wor 
tification ; tis that the Love and the Spirit offienſely 
the World may be extinguiſh'd in them. TholeW1: is v. 
who live in the World ought likewiſe co labourlfft to le 
to extinguiſh in themſelves the Love and theſſr Lore 
Spirit of the World; the Obligation to Mori; wo, 
tification is therefore equal to both. Bue { 
Perſons of the World are frequently obligd ho eage 
to do thoſe things in order to obſerve the Eſſen- nichin, 
tlale of Religion, which they pretend the Moſk ever 
naſticks only do to obſerve its Counſels: Nay, nts, 


very often the Obſervation of certain Counlel 
. 1 


_ [[p3cjudices againf Religion, Sc. 14) 


neceſſary to thoſe who would obſerve the Eſ- 
ntial Precepts. 

This Precept, Lowe not the World, obliges us 
& cut off all things which will certainly beget 
jus the Love cf the World. | 

You find by Experience, that by giving your 
up to Company, to Viſits and the Pleatures 
the World, you become the fonder of the 
ſorld ; tis not a Counſel for you but a Precept 
withdraw from thoſe Viſits, that Company and 
oſe Pleaſures. | 
The more Riches you poſſeſs, the more you 
d the Love of the World increaſe in you: 'tis 
t then a Counſel, tis a Precept for yc u to ſet 
punds to your Wealth, and be contented with 
moderate Fortune. 

None are allow'd to increaſe their Fottune, 
live in Plenty, and to fill the great Emplc y- 
nts in the World, but thoſe in whom Ho» 
urs and Riches do not create a Love of and 
gagement to the World. | 

The moſt part of thoſe who labour with the 
rateſt Care to raiſe and enrich theniſelves in 
eWorld, are ſuch as moſt need to confine 
mſelves to a moderate Condition. 

TholtW It is very hard to be happy in the World and 
labouſpt to love the World, and 'tis for this reaſon 
and their Lord has pronounc'd a Wo to the Happy of 
o Mots World. | 

but ſome will ſay there are devout Perſons 

oblig db eagerly catch at all Occaſions of raiſing and 

Wiching themſelves. That is true; nay ſome 

e even ſo tar miſtaken as to eſteem Prefer- 

nts, and Riches, Rewards from A= 
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and to meaſure a Chriſtian's Sanctity by hi 
Proſperity. This is a great Ignorance of on 
Religion, which forewarns us that the Rights. 
ous and the Ele& ſhall be unhappy and perlec 
ted in this World, 

Men cannot carry the Ignorance and Abu 
of Religion to a greater height, than to belien 
that God gives for a Reward of Virtue, ſud 
things as raiſe in us the Love of the World, an 
all thoſe Vices which flow trom it. 

A Chriſtian who underſtands his Religion 
and would live anſwerably to it, will not n 
ceive Honours and Riches but wich tremblin 
The richer he is and the greater Preferments 
has, the more will he double his Diligence an 
Care to ſtrive againſt and extinguiſh the Lon 
of the World in him. | 

How few Chriſtians augment that Diligend 
and Care when they are advanc'd to ſome gre 
Preferment ? *Tis their Equipage, their Houl 
their Table and their Magnificence, they on 
think of augmenting. 

Can it be ſaid that a Chriſtian has receir 
with trembling that Honour which raiſes him 
bove others, when he begins to make every be 
dy tremble under him, when he forgets | 
Friends and forgets himſelf 2 Where is the M. 
that does not behave himſelf thus upon his Pri 
ferment ? | 

Before you were advanced to that Dignity yt 
now poſſeſs, you were afliduous in Prayer a 
good Works, you were eaſy of Acceſs, Gent 
and Charitable. You are more oblig'd to ha 
all theſe Virtues now you are preter'd, * 
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by di Perſons advanc'd ro Dignities do ſometimes 
of ouontinue the pious Exerciſes they practiſed in or- 
Lights er to ſubdue the Love of the World: But con- 
erfecuF{icring the way they take to perform them, 


will be much if they do not fortifie the Love of 


| AbuWhc World in themſelves inſtead of extinguiſhing 
belienW. They viſit the Hoſpitals and keep their ſec 
> ſud nes of Retirement, but tis with ſo much Noiſe 
Id, aid Pomp, that their Vanity will find its Ac- 


punt no leſs in thoſe than in their other Acti- 


eligio ss. 

not iſ It is neceſſary whilſt you are in Dignity that 

mblim ou ſhould ſometimes retire to think of ur Sal- | | 
nent lWtion ;5 but what need is there of letting the 
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Jord know when you do it? Follow the Coun- 
lof our Saviour, Shut your Door upon you, 
d chuſe ſuch hours and places of Retirement 
dPrayer, as are only known to your Heaven- 
Father. | 

The Obligation you have to ſtrive againſt the 
ore of the World, requires that the more the | 
ſorld ſeeks and applauds you, the more you | 
ould fly from it. But what will it avail you | 
fly che Multitude, when in the choice of the 
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very e Friends you have made, you meet with all | 
rgets Me Flacteries and Adoration of the Multitude? N 
the Mi The Obligation to ſtrive againſt the Love of ; 


his Pe World, requires you to deny your ſelf all | 
ole things that may delight the Senſes ; but what | 
gnity Jil it avail you to retrench the Pomp of your "1 
-ayer 4 ſteſs and Furniture, when you keep ſtill the 14 
3, Gentle and Conveniency of them? If you ſhould | 
1 to had in a Monaſtick's Cell good eaſy Chairs, a | 
d with Quilts of fine Wool, and in a word, 

Perlo every | 
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Boch Wrery thing that is an Obſtacle to it, and as the 
afe ſuch i eateſt Obſtacle to a holy Life is the Love of 

Cover Se World, every one by his being a Chriſtian 
s Whole an equal Obligation not to love the World. 
7 ſery (. 18. The Love ot the World is the loving 


al Lie hatever in the World is contrary to the Ma- 
will eins of Religion and the Care of Salvation. 
ndeta A Chriſtian often thinks he oppoſes the Love 
wing if the World when he only oppoſes the World. 
re thenhere needs but a little Caprice or Vanity to 
e monWake one oppoſe the World, but there muſt be 
expo: ſolid Zeal and conſtant Fervour, to oppoſe the 
he Loe of the World, 


eflion off A Chriſtian who makes it his chief Deſign not 


en like follow the Cuſtoms or Faſhions of the World, 
lication one that oppoſes the World. But a Chriſtian 
e WorWho lives as People live in the World, who 
inſt tfellows its Faſhions and Cuſtoms, and who for 


that allows himſelf in nothing contrary to 
s Religion and his Duty, is one that oppoſes 
eLove of the World. 

We are not allow'd to oppoſe the World but 
hen we cannot otherwiſe oppoſe the Love of 
e World. 

JESUS CHRIST who is our Lawgiver and 
ur Pattern came to oppole the Love of the 
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grant World ; He tells us that it is not poſſible to re- 
ed MoRoncile the Love of the World with the Love 
res mf God, and yet he liv'd in the World and com- 
but tied with the Laws and Cuſtoms of the World: 


iſtiani 
tenoug 


here was nothing Singular in his Life but his 
anRity. It is not therefore always neceilary 
:0 leiſp oppoſe the World in order to oppole the Love 
at again the World. 
cre! L Before 
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Before you refuſe what the World requires 9 
you, you ſhould be perſuaded, that what it u 
quires of you is Evil. If JESUS CHRIS 
would bave been directed by the Phariſees, 1 
had never appear'd with Publicans and Sinner 
and his Life would have been made up of 9. 
thing but Heroical Singularities. J E SU! 
CHRIST did what the World required ; 
him, when it only requir'd things Indifferent 
he retained every thing that was Innocent in th 
World, and avoided every thing that was Fil 
in it. 
A Chriſtian who is oblig'd to live in th 
World, is as much miſtaken if he thinks even 
thing the World requires of him is Evil, a 
ke believ'd every thing it requir'd of him ws 
Innocent; and he deviates as much from th 
PerfeRion of his State by refuſing to do a 
thing for the World, as by refolving to do ey: 
thing for it. 
There are ſome things the World requires 
us, Which we are not allow'd to refuſe it whe 
we live in the World; fuch are all things H Pear 
relate to Union and Friendſhip : A Chriſti: ril, b 
is not allow'd to live only for himſelf. 
A Chriſtian in vain pretends to be a god v 
Man if he ſeeks or affects Singularity, he is Per re 
4 good a Man in that Cafe as he ought Res 


— 


Chriſtian Perfection for thoſe who live in th 
World, does not conſiſt in doing extraordinarf 
Things, it conſiſts in doing only common Thing 
but in doing them Religiouſſy. . 
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A Man who confines himſelt to the Perfor- 
mance of his own Duty, is always a better Man 


than he who beſides will take upon him the Du- 
ties which belong to another. | 


8 

Al A Holineſs which appears at firſt ſight by ones 
ESU of dreſſing or ſpeaking, is leſs ſolid and real 
tired an that which diſcovers it ſelf by Degrees in 


nes way of acting; and a Chriſtian's Virtues 
re often ſo much the more Heroical, as they 
pear to be the more Common. 

A Chriſtian then who lives in the World 
ght to apply himſelf to ſtudy what there is of 


ferent 
at in th 
Vas Fry 


in ch 
s eren mocent in the World, and what there is of E- 
il, 1 i, To ſucceed in this Study, Humility and a 
um w iſtruſt of ones ſelf are neceſſary ; One muſt 
rom u ſeek to draw the Eyes of the World on him- 
8.4 af, in a word, one muſt only think of being 
do ery, and never ſeek to appear ſuch. Wo 
A Chriſtian who deſires to be truly Holy 
quires ll fad nothing Evil in the World but Sin and 
it whe Occaſion of Sin. A Chriſtian who would 
ngs th Ppear Holy, will find every thing in the World 
briſtab ri, by which he cannot gain a Reputation of 
olineſs. One will ſeek the Means to do pi- 
a goal what the World requires of him; the o- 
e is nder refuſing every thing that the World re- 
ughe ares Ot him, will, in the midſt of the World, 
retend to the ſame kind of Sanctity with thoſe 
ve in fÞho have quit the World. One will diſcharge 
ordinaÞ$s Employment, and only blame himſelf for all 


n ThinÞ® Evil he ſhall commit in the Exerciſe of it; 
e other will quit his Employment, and lay all 
be Blame on ir, of the Evil he does in it. One 


Ill be an humble and couragions Chriſtian, - 
L 2 the 
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the other will be Puſillanimous and Proud. One 
ſaying only that it is hard to conform to th 
World and keep ones Innocence, will work ou 
his Salvation 2t Fear and Trembling; the other 
raſhly determining it to be impoſſible, will on 
reckon that to be Holy in himſelf which me 
diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the World. On 
has no other Support of his Sanctity than his Dj 
ligence in Prayer, and the doing of good Work 
in Silence and without Show. And the othe 
perhaps neglecting Prayer will think to ſuppon 
his Sanctity by every thing that makes the great 
eſt Show in Religion. The Sanctity of th 
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one will be truly known only to God, thi pat 
SanRity of. the other will perhaps be ſo much}. is 
the leſs approv'd of God, as it is the mon de W. 
known to Men. wk 
§. 19. Tho' the Love of the World propeſ uns. 


ſpeaking, conſiſts only in the Love of Sin; y: 
we call Love of the World, the Love of Pleaſur: 
of Luxury and of delicious Fare, becauſe iti 
rare that all theſe do not prove the Occaſions 
Sin. | 

Moſt Chriſtians do not think themſelves ol 
lig'd to reſiſt Sin till they fall or are ready to ta 
into it ; and before they make any Scruple of 
ſenſual and looſe way of Living, they wait till! 
becomes Criminal. 

That which will be an Evil to morrow cannd 
be a Good to day, and a Chriſtian ought eve! 
day to look upon that as Sinful, which will on 
day make him guilty. 


To judge whether the Pleaſures of the Wor! 3 
be ſinful, you muſt not conſider the Ti me * 
the 
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d. One 
to th 
'Ork out 


hey ſeem'd innocent to you? you muſt conſi- 
er them as in the Time when you cannot doubt 
ut they have made you Guilty. 

A Chriſtian who lives in Luxury, high Fare, 


1 d Pleaſures, knows not when he ſins, if he is 
2 pnorant cf the Danger there is in living in that 
4 05 banner; he is ſcarce guilty of any Sin which is 


ot caus d by his delighting in that fort of Lite; 
b in vain for him to ſay that ſuch an Affection 
innocent, his Conſcience convinces him of 


his Di 
1 Work 


1 otheſſße contrary. 

3 There is but one way to be ignorant of the 
* 0 egularity and Danger of ſuch a Life, which 

od, H. neverr to reflect on the State of ones Con- 

o mu ence or on the Maxims of Religion. And 


his is what Chriſtians who love the world do; 
he World takes them up ſo much as to leave 
hem no Time to conſider that they are Chri- 
lians. 


& mort 
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[he Deviations of Chriſtians, Occaſion d by 
the Weakneſs and Inconſtancy of their 
good Reſolutions. 


Ives ol 
y to fa 
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A Chriſtian can hardly forbear at ſome times 

to make a Reſolution of living better, 
nd if he would only read attentively the Re- 
ſections we have have hitherto made, he muſt 
L 3 needs 


' Cannc 
1t ever 
will on 
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needs feel a ſecret deſire in his Heart of chany, 
ing his Life. : 

Since he cannot reaſonably doubt of the Tru 
of his Religion, he cannot reaſonably take ay 
other Reſolution than to conform his Life to hj 
Faith. 

Since that which hinders him form conforn 
ing bis Life to his Faith, is either the Difficulti 
he imagines in obſerving the Duties of h 
Religion, or his Prejudices againſt a Holy Lit 
or the falſe Ideas he has of what his Religion: 
quires of him, or his Ignorance of Religion, off 
the little Care he has to think of it, or the Shan, - 
of declaring for it, or laſtly his too great Affe 
Rion to the World. If we have been able 
make him ſenſible of all thoſe Errors, we muff 
at the ſame time have excited in him a Reſolut 
on either of ſhunnidg or forſaking them. 

All the Reſolutions which Chriſtians make 
living better, are Looſe and Indefinite ; they ar 
only made in the Underitanding but never read 
the Heart. 

They take up a Reſolution of living well, be: 
cauſe the Underſtanding is convinc'd ; it woul 
be better if it was, becauſe the Heart was con 
verted. | 

They feel an Inclination to a Holy Life, bu 
they do not feel an Inclination to the Mean 
neceilary for attaining it. | 

They ſay, I would fain be Chaſte, but they dt 
not ſay, I vill ans my ſelf. They have in 
deed a Contempt for the Folly and Imperi 
nence of the World, but they have no Love iofl 
tne Soul and Foundation of Virtue, * , 

etire 
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etirement, Mortification and Prayer: They 
ould gladly obtain the Grace of God, but they 
zl an Unwillingneſs to ask it: And when they 
y, 1 wiſh I was a good Chriſtian, they mean 
othing elſe than that 7 wiſh God would make 


n 4 ſudden a good Chriſtian, ſo that it might 
ne nothing but the Deſire and Reſolution of being 
h 


Vol.] 
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chany, 


> Truths 
ake an 
fe to hi 


onform 
Rcultig 


MM ti To reſolve to be Good, and to ſtop there, is 
ly Li Truth. co reſolve always to be Wicked. 
2 now many Sermons, how many Books of 


ery become uſeleſs, tho they be folid and con- 

being. Whence comes it? From this, that 

ey who hear them or read them, carry nothing 

ray but a ſlight Reſolution of changing their 
g 


> Sham 
at Affe 

able tt 
WE mul 


efolu you ſay, that the Truth has touch'd you, and 


t you continue ſtill the fame; You are 
ſtaken, Truth has not touch'd you. 
One would hardly think that Chriſtians could 
much deceive themſelves, as to be content 
th a bare Deſire, or a bare Reſolution of 
ue, and that they ſhould believe them- 
ves good, becauſe their Hearts are eaſily 
ov'd, | 
A Devout Woman thinks her ſelf perfect, be- 
uſe ſhe Weeps at the Sermon; tho at her Re- 
Im from it, ſhe Scolds at all her Servants, and 
eaks all the Ill ſhe knows or can imagine of 
have in 4 body. . . 

le who is affected with a Sermon, is thought 
NN de a better Man than he who is calm and not 
Love od by it: I make no difference between 
I mea em, till I ſee how both of them behave them- 
Retire L 4 ſelves 
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ſelves afterwards ; if one acts no better than thi Mer 
other, I eſteem them both alike. cauſ 
Some People ſeem to ſeek after ConfeſſonM Ricl 
Preachers, and Books that are moving, only u A 
have the Pleaſure of being mov'd : There nor 
ſome who go to Weep at a Sermon, or at Conf mor 
feflion, juſt as others go to Weep at a Tragedy Piet 

That which makes the Value of a Chriftia he | 
Tears, is not only the Motive that cauſes then Wea 
tis the Effect they produce, and it is but of liu V 
Importance that ſomething ſolid is the Cauſe i Mar 
them, if they produce nothing ſolid. it ſh 

To Weep tor ones Sins and not to Corr: whe 
them, is not to leſſen, but to increaſe the U 
Guilt ; Impenitency is never fo ſurely an I Iacli 
ſult of the Goodneſs and Mercy of God, ſects 
when it is found in a Heart capable of bei mov 
mov'd and affected. furth 

You Weep at the Sermon, you come {roof of be 


Confeſſion all in Tears, and yet you ſtill aff noth 
turn to your Sins: Either your Tears muſt p. . 
ceed only from a facility of Weeping, or 5, to vi; 
believe they will ferve inſtead of Repentance. | there 
There is none fo far from Salvation as Men 
Devote, who has the Gift of Tears, and is not 
Saint. | 

Men commonly judge of a Chriſtian's Sand 
ty by his Tears; it were better to judge of h 
Tears by his Sanctity. 

$. 20. Tis only in what concerns their 9: 


vation, we find Men take up with the Deſire 

a thing inſtead of the thing it ſelf : Many ChrillY himſ 
ans think themſelves Religious, becauſe ot i him 
Inclination they have to be fo ; But we ſee fff kerye 


Me 


J 
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Men think themſelves Rich or Noble, be- 
cauſe they have an Affection for Grandeur or 


Vol. 


lan the 


feſſonfſ Riches. 

only of A Chriſtian who cannot read a pious Book 
jere a nor hear a Sermon without being mov'd, is no 
it Conffl more a good Man by the Inclination he has to 
ragec Piety ; than a poor Man is rich by the deſire 
riftianf he las for Riches upon ſeeing others live in 
s then Wealth. 


of litt 


We hear it daily ſaid, That a Man is a good 
Laufe. 


Man, becauſe he has an Inclination to Piety; 
it ſhould be ſaid likewiſe, that a Man is rich 


Corr: when he has a Defire for Riches. 

aſe the We are not to meaſure Mens Sanctity by the 
y an i loclination they have for Piety, but by the Ef- 
God, ſects that Inclination produces. A Soul that is 


of beulf mov'd with a Diſcourſe of God, it it goes no 
ſurther, has at moſt no other Virtue, than that 
of being of a more tender Diſpoſition than a- 
nother. 
muſt p F. 21. There are ſome Chriſtians who love 
„ or yolſ to viſit Churches and continue long in them, as 
atance. there are poor People who love to be in great 
ion as M Mens Houſes. A poor Man is not the richer or 
4 is not] more noble for his being often preſent at the 
King's Dinner, nor a Chriſtian more a good 
1's Sandi Man for his being often at Church and at Ser- 
1ze of bi mons, it One does not make uſe of that Occaſion 
for advancing his Fortune, and the other for ad- 
heir Sal Yancing his Salvation. 
Deſire Y One that has a Diſpoſition to Piety, believes 
y ChrillY himſelf better than he who has none; but I think 
ſe ot i him worſe, it he does not make that Diſpoſition 
e ſee ff ſerve to his becoming Virtuous, 
Me + They 


me frot 
u ftill ne 
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They who are the fartheſt from Salvation, are 
not thoſe who never reſolve to change their 
Life, but thoſe who take Refolutions every 
Day, and never put them in execution : There 
is Reaſon to believe, that He who has never re. 
ſolv'd, will better execute his Reſolutions when 
he ſhall once take them, than one who has as it 
were contracted a habit of failing in all his Re- 
ſolutions. | 

A Woman that reads only Books of Devoti. 
on, and is nevertheleſs given to the Vanities of 
the World, is harder to be Converted than 
Woman who lives in the Vanities of the World 
and reads nothing but Romances, Ir will re- 
quire extraordinary Grace to convert a Hear 
that has abus'd all ordinary Graces ; and when 
One has found a way to join the moſt Holy 
things of Religion with a vain and ſinful Life, 
there are ſcarce any Means left capable to make 
one change, or to give one a ſenſe of the Guilt 
of ſuck a Life. 

How many Chriſtians are efteem'd good 
by the Exerciſe and uſe of Holy things which 
they abuſe. | | 

It is then to no purpoſe, will ſome ſay, to 
exhort thoſe that live in the World, to the Ex- 
erciſe and Love of Piety, or to engage them to 
Reſolutions of living better; ſince that ſerves 
only to remove them farther from Salvation. 


This is the Concluſion Chriſtians commonly 
make, when One talks to them of the Unproti- 
tableneſs of Reſolutions that are never put 1n 
practice; they ſay, tis to no N to make a 


ould rather ay, 
tis 


pious Reſolution, but they 
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a to no purpoſe to make it and not put it i 
„ a 
ber execution. They condemn the Uſelelneß of 
very Holy Reſolutions, when they ſhould condemn 
"hers be Negligence that renders them uſeleſs. They 
ir re. Nannot ſay that a Holy Reſolution is unprofita- 
when be, becauſe it is Holy, but only becauſe it is 
; as ie o Weak and too inconſtant. The Concluſion 
« Re. ben Which every Man of good Senſe ought to 
dau from the Unprofitableneſs of Reſolutions 
-voti. chat are never put in practice, is not, that be- 
ies of Nauſe Holy Reſolutions are of no uſe to moſt 
mts Chriſtians, therefore tis to no purpoſe to make 
vordem; but this, That becauſe Holy Reſolutions 


ill re. Je unprofitable when they are not put in pra- 
Hear dice, therefore One muſt execute them as vel 
when M® make them. 

Holy . The ſame may be ſaid of all the Concluſions 

1 Life, Nobich are commonly drawn from the Conduct 
„ thoſe who live in the Practice and Uſe of 

Holy things: Men conclude tis unprofitable to 
ave that Exerciſe or that Practice, when they 
hould conclude, that we ought to do all we can 


make 


Guilt 


L* o make them uſeful. 

Thus by a moſt abſurd way of arguing, they 
ay, to ultifie Negligence by that Reaſon which of all 
Ts. others condemns it the moſt, and inſtead of 


ombating that Sloth which hinders the Execu- 
on of Holy Deſires, they indulee it ſo far as 
either to will, nor to detire, nor to reſolve on 


hem to 
- ſerves 


ON. 4 

monly my thing. 

profi F. 22. There are more Reaſons to oblige a 
put in briftian that would be a good Man to labour 
make acquire Virtue, than there are to oblige a 
er ſay, that would become rich to labour to ac- 


tis quir TC 
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quire Riches. Some Perſons have become Rich 
by the Beneficence of their Friends, or by In. 
heritance ; but it is not thus a Man becomes 
good. Virtue does not deſcend by Inheritance, 
nor do we receive it as a Gift. God gives it, 
tis true, but he only gives it to thoſe who la- 
bour to acquire it. 

A Man cannot propoſe to himſelf the obtain- 
ing any ſort of Good that requires more Appl. 
cation, Vigilance and Care, than Salvation 
does ; Why then is Salvation the only Good tha 
can excite nothing in Chriſtians but flight De. 
fires and ine ffectual Reſolutions ? 

*Tis an unaccountable Conduct to fay, that 
One wiſhes for a thing moſt difficult to be ob- 
tain'd, and to undertake it with leſs Courage, 
and employ leſs Pains in it, than for things that 
are more eaſily acquir d. 

§ 23. But ſome will ſay, *cis the extreme 
Difficulty of working out ones Salvation that 
hinders Men from executing thoſe Deſires and 
Reſolutions they might have to be ſav d. This i¶ Nerecut 
another Folly which People may eaſily be made chat o. 
ſenſible of. For when you ſay you deſire to bel 
fav'd, what do you mean? Do you mean that 
you wiſh a thing impoſlible ? No, if it was im 
poſſible you would not wiſh it, ſince a reaſona 
ble Man does not think of wiſhing for a thing 
impoſſible; if then you wiſh for Salvation yo 
muſt believe it poſſible ; why do you conten 

your ſelf then with a bare Wiſh 2? It is Poſſible 
ut it is Difficult : You wiſh it becauſe it is Po 
ſible, you content your ſelf with wiſhing it be 
cauſe it is Difficult ? Is not this the height ot Fol 


Dili. 
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ly 2 Ought you not, onthe contra , the more 


ome; difficult Salvation is, to be the leſs ſatisfied with 
ance, ¶ barely wiſhing it? In a word, ought you not 
es it, ¶ o do every thing rather than fit down with a 


ho la- W bare Deſire and a bare Reſolution of being 


ſaved. 


btain- Chriſtians grant that Salvation is very Diffi- 
A ppli« cult, and yet they act in ſuch a manner as if 
vation che wiſhing for Salvation was ſufficient to be ſa- 
od that red. 


ht De. Tis you ſay your Inclinations, 'tis the Af- 
ſection you have for the World, tis the Habit 
y, tha ou have got of Sin, that hinders you from execu- 
be ob· ung what you reſolve : You are miſtaken, ' tis 
ourafe, Mnothing but your Sloth ; The more Obſtacles 
gs tha hon find in your ſelf to che Execution of your 

Defires, the more you ought to double your 
xtreme Dili: ence and Couage to accompliſh what you 
on thatichire. 


res andi Tis here again that Men give, for their not 
This M erecuting their Reſolutions, the very Reaſon 
5e madeſthat of all others ſhou!d oblige them the moſt to 
re to but them in Execution. If your Inclinations 
zan thatWwere not Evil, if you had no Affection for the 
was im Vorld, nor Habit of Sin, you would not be 
realonaFWlig*d to change your manner of Life: Tis be- 
a thinaule your Inclinations oppoſe the accompliſh- 


tion YO 

conten 
Poſſible 
it is Po 
ing it be 


nt of Fol 


Ing your Reſolutions that you have the greater 
Obligation to accompliſh them. 

Would a Man talk with any Senſe that ſhould 
, I would fain be rich, becauſe I am poor; bat 
ecauſe am poor, I content my ſelf with the Deſire of + 
ing rich. Such is however the Language of 


ly Fhciftians, We would ſain live better, becauſe w 
live 
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live ill, but becauſe we live il, we content our ſehy 
with the Defirs of living better. Any Man of Sen 
who ſhould hear one talk ſo, would ſay, that h 
who deſires to be rich, becauſe he is poor, ougk 
likewiſe becauſe he is poor, to do ſomething mor 
e 


than barely deſire to be rich; and for the ſam 
reaſon, would ſay to Chriſtians, that which 


makes you deſite to live better, ſhould like wi Ry 
oblige you not to fir down with the bare Dei erco 
of doing ſo. yhich 1 


It would ſeem by their way of ſpeaking, ti 


vicious Chriſtians did think themſelves pff ebe 
leg d to live an ill Life, by the Evil they cent 
mit, and that all the Obſtacles they find to th * 


Execution of their good Defires, did appear tok 
fo many Reaſons for their not executing then 

The Difficulty of a thing is not a Reaſon i 
the not doing it to any but a Coward ; and jr 
one to think he is in the right not to execute 
Deſign, becauſe it is Difficult, is to give for 


hate ve 
nether 
bur of 
be Hi 
A Ch 


Reaſon of his Cowardiſe, the very Reaſon wif 8 * 
he ſhould have Courage. Akin 
We do not pretend, will ſome ſay here, 1 
jaſtifie Cowardiſe, we condemn it; but for al U 229 
that we are ſtill Cowards, and cannot becaik 1% S 
we are ſuch, put in Execution the Deſire * 7854 
have to live better. Chriſt; 
To ſay that one condemns his Cowardiſe wha, be 8 
he does nothing to overcome it, is a Contr Ira © 
diction ; the only Perſon that can be belier( y wh 
to ſpeak ſincerely, when he ſays he condemns ie... : 
is he who begins in earneſt to do fomething t Feaion 


overcome it. Th e wiſhes 
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That which hinders you ftom executing your 
Reſolutions, is your Sloth ; 'tis therefore by 
ſtriving againſt your Sloth, you onght to begin 
when you take your Reſolutions, 

You make a thouſand Projects for leading a 
ore Holy Life ; you ought to make but one, 
wich is to Study that which Nouriſhes your 
goth, and to ſet your ſelf to overcome it. 

You ſee an infinice number of Vices in you to 
mercome, but you forget that your Sloth is that 
which nouriſhes them all: Don't ſay I will be- 
ome more Humble and more Chaſte ; fay I 
ill become more Couragious and more Fer- 
ent; For *tis by mortiſying your Senſes, by 
oderating your Sleep, by denying your ſelf 
ſhatever may gratifie your ſenſual Appetite, by 
ngthening the Time, and augmenting the fer- 
bur of your Prayers, that you ought to begin 


be Humble and Chaſte. 
CU A Chriſtian who has never yet dar'd to do 
'E 4 hy thing to overcome his Sloth, feems ſome- 
on 


mes ſurpriz d, that he ſhould be every Day 
king of Reſolutions and never able to execute 
y. He would have much more Reaſon to be 
rpriz'd, if he could execute any one of them, 
bile he continues Slothful ; and it would be 
e moſt extraordinary thing in the World, that 
Chriftian who continued till ſenſual ſhould 
t be Chaſte and Good. 
If a Chriſtian who deſires to be Good, would 
Wy what he thinks, it would be found chat he 
fires to be Gaod withour ceaſing to have an 
hing Affection to the World and to Sin that is, that 
1 wiſhes an Impoſſibility; and that what he 
Th calls 
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calls a Deſire of living a Holy Life, is at bottom I 25. 
nothing elſe, than a Deſire of a Life in which ur Lil 
Sanctity and Virtue would not oblige him to i execu 
any Pain or Self-denial : If he look'd upon My you 
Holy Life as a Lite of Mortification and Self. Wil bes 


denial, he would either forbear ſaying that he Wu pro 
deſit'd it, or he would begin to mortifie and tou wil 
deny himſelf. 
$ 24. Chriſtians but faintly make a light MA Ch: 
Reſolution of living better, and yet from the rer, V 
very weakeſt Reſolution they take, they pro- ent he 
pole to do all that they could be able to do, ier do 
they had the greateſt Courage. They propoſe ment 
to overcome all the Vices they have, and to 2. e, yo 
quire all the Virtues they have not. of hi 
Jo reſolve to acquire on a ſudden all mannet \. 26. 
of Virtues, is going as much out of the way ny Re 
to reſolve to acquire none of them; it you be, that 
really reſolv'd to acquire all kind ot Virtues, en ming 
deavour at firſt to acquire only one of them, That 
but chuſe that which is the moſt neceſſary forſen of 1 
ou. u to d. 
The Reſolutions of Chriſtians are commonlyMay to f 
weak and inconſtant, for no other Reaſon tha lorrow 
that they are neither Prudent nor in their Order Tis e 
They will needs begin by what they ſhould endnrinc'c 
They think themſelves abie to reſiſt the Temp In be cc 
rations to Sin, when at moſt they are on!y able has or 
to ſhun them. me all | 
A Fear of Failing to execute a Reſolution, i If the 
the firſt Diſpoſition one ought to have at the that N 
making of it. A Care to avoid every thing thatWe Cauſ 
may hinder the execution of it, is the firſt EffeaWunge. 
which that Fear ought to produce. Ry to | 
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F 25. It the Reſolution you take to change 
ur Life be ſincere, you will begin to put it 
execution the very day you take it; if you 

you will be more devout to Morrow, you 
ll begin to Day to be more recollected; if 
u propoſe to practiſe a Virtue to Morrow, 
u will beg Grace to Day to be able to do 


A Chriſtian who takes a Reſolution of doing 
ter, will find ſomething to do the very Mo- 
nt he takes it; he is in the wrong then to 
kr doing any thing till to Morrow. In the 
loment you tell me you defire to change your 
ſe, you may, by elevating your Heart to God, 
of him Grace to do it. 

(.26. A Chriſtian who lives in Sin, has ſo 
any Reaſons to take a Reſolution of living bet. 

that he can find none to excuſe his not per- 
ming it. 

That which to Day incites you to a Reſolu- 
dn of living better, ought likewiſe to incite 
u to do it to Morrow; if you have reaſon to 
ky to fear Hell, you can have no reaſon to 
lorrow not to fear it. 

Tis enough that a Chriſtian has been once 
inc d, that he ought to live better, co make 
Im be convinc'd of it always; and the Motives 
t has one Day to reſolve to live better, are the 
me all the days of his Life. 

[t the Reſolutions of Chriſtians were always 
that Motive and Principle which ought to be 
de Cauſe of them, they would not be liable to 
ange. That which makes a Man reſolve to 
My to live better, and no longer to reſolye it 

| to 
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to Morrow, is that his Intention proceeds {rg 
the Humour he is in, his Reſolution pafi 
with his Humour. One muſt therefore bu 
pious Reſolutions on Motives which will alwy 
laſt, and ſuch are eaſily found; Whatever H 
mour a Man is in, tis true, that he ought to 
afraid of Hell, and to work out his Salvatia 
This Truth is as much a Truth for thoſe y 
are not in Affliction as for thoſe who are. 

Why did you take Yeſterday a Reſolution { 
living better? Dare you ſay "tis becauſe y 
were Sorrowful, and did not think of what jt 
did: Can your Reſolution ſeem to you to h; 
been without Ground, and can you ſay you kn: 
not what you did, when you did the ching oft 
World the moſt important, and the moſt necel 
ry ? Perhaps you have reafon to Day to bet 
more Sorrowtul, but you can have no Re 
to forget the Reſolutions which your Sor 
made you take. 

A Chriſtian who in Adverſity was convinc 
that he ought to be a good Man, has a great 
Obligation than another to be a good Man 
Proſperity. | 
| From whatever Motive the Reſolution of |i 

ing better did proceed, a Man may keep it 
on a Solid Motive ; and one is always in t 
wrong, not to accompliſh a Reſolution that 
grounded on fo ſolid a Motive, as the Fear 
an Eternal Miſery, and the hopes of an Etem 
Happineſs, ought to be to every Man of Co 
mon Senſe. 
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ig oft Vol. II. 
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* 


Sorto 07 Repentance, 


Cannot perſwade my ſelf that a Chriſtian, 
who Believes and Underſtands his Religia 

| on, can deceive himſelf ſo far, as to hope 
chat he may be ſavd without Repentance, 
needs but a ſmall degree of common Senſe to 
nvince him of the contrary. However to ſee 
e manner in Which Sinners live, one wou'd 
wk they look on Repentance as the moſt uſeleſs 
all Virtues. 

At leaſt among all the Virtues which they ac- 
owledge Neceſlary, they put this in the laſt 
nee; and in the Scheme of Employments and 
ues which Chriſtians propoſe to themſelves, 
pentance is uſually plac'd at the time of 
eth. M 2 Tie 


166 Miſtakes in the Vol. II 
*Tis à great convenience in Religion, {aid a Perſy 
of Quality, ſome time ago, who has a great de 
of Wit, that God is a Friend in Adverſity ; he 1 
be found 2hen all others fail w. This Perſon i 
ſpeaking thus, ſaid nothing but what alm 
all Chriſtians think; they look on God as the 
laſt ſhift, when they can do no better, and pe 
{wade themſelves that they ſhall certainly fin 
him when they pleaſe. 
If the Chriſtian Religion gave us this aſſurang 
it wou'd indeed be very commodious; and the u 
to Heaven wou'd not be at all difficult, if \ 
were never to think of Repentance till the ti 
to which moſt Sinners put it off. 
If I ſhould take a fancy to ſay, That there i 
Religion in the World which allows its Follo 
ers, to refuſe nothing to their Inclinations, 
love Riclies and Pleaſures, to be Unjuſt and l 
ceittul, and that all theſe Vices are in it accou 
ed nothing, provided that one repents of han! 
lov'd them but one quarter of an Hour betc 
Death: What Man of common Senſe wou'dt 
be amaz'd at the Idea of ſuch a Religion? 
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Yet this is the Idea which thoſe, who de ard . 
their Repentance, make to themſelves of nners. 
Chriſtian Religion. ho det 

But how extravagant ſoever the Idea of ſuc ily De 
Religion wou'd be, one might run a great Miracle 


in it; every Man of Senſe to whom TI ſhould 
preſent it, cou'd not fail of concluding, t! 
there is infinite hazard in it, ſince that qua 


Lepenta! 
od ma) 


: | The I 
of an hour's Repentance on which Salvation ntance 
pends, is not certain; one may, after all, Ie not 


have time enough for that, I don't know v 


P2acrice of Religion. 1 


er a Religion in which Salvation ſhou'd de- 
end on one quarter of an Hour, of which there 
no great aſſurance, wou'd appear very com- 
odious and very ſafe. ” 

But I fay ſomething yet more convincing, I 

e Chriſtian Religion was in reality what I have 
ow repreſented it; If God had allow'd thoſe, 
ho follow it, to plunge themſelves in all kinds 
Vices, and that he had only requir'd for Sal- 
tion that quarter of an Hour's Repentance 
hich Sinners hope for, I am certain there is 
ot one of them, who wou'd not Deſpair of his 
lvation. Alas ! wou'd they lay, hew can we 
ye to be ſaved, when our Salvation depends upon 
quarter of an Hour, which an Infinity of Accidents 
binder us from finding. | 

That quarter of an Hour's Repentance by 

mich Sinners are ſaved at their Death, is a 
race that God gives to few, and is a kind of 
racle : This again wou'd cauſe the Deſpair of 
inners, if their Salvation depended on it; for 
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* + w, wou'd they fay, dare we hope for Salvation, 
= Wits it depends on a Miracle which God rarely does 


ne. And yet by an odd contrariety, this, 
lich in that cafe wou'd cauſe the Deſpair of 
nners, is the Foundation of the Hopes of thoſe 
Who defer their Repentance. Sinners wou'd 
Willy Deſpair of Salvation, if God muſt work a 
Iracle to ſave them; and thoſe who defer their 
W-pentance, only hope for Salvation, becauſe 
ed may work a Miracle to fave them: 

The Difficulty Men have to begin their Re- 
entance, and the Delays they affect upon that, 
e not the Effects of Indolence, or Lazineſs, 
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but of the little Inelination they have to gu 
Salvation. There are Perſons known, who { 
Fifteen or Twenty Years, have promis' 
change their Life, and, who always put eff the 
Converſion till to Morrow ; yet they are th 
Perſons of the World, the moſt quick and adi 
in all that concerns their Intereſts ; they wol 
not allow one quarter of an Hour's delay, wh 

the term is expired, of the Payments they ſhoulf 
receive. 

To defer always till to Morrow, is a pernit 
ous Maxim in any Buſineſs ; all the World 
agreed on that, except in the Buſineſs of Sal 
tion. 5 

When People wiſh for a thing they alwg 
{ear to have it too late, and it may be conclude 
that they very little wiſh for thoſe things whic 
they always fear to find too ſoon. 

Sinners ſay, That they will Repent at onetin 
or other, and in the mean while do all they 
to make it impoſſible for them ever to Repent. 

To ſay I cannot Repent to Day, but I can( 
it to Morrow, is a Contradiction. 

Deferyng our Repentance whilſt we live, 
Husbanding our Impenitence for the time of oi 
Death. 
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They who rely on Repenting at laſt, oft 2 
Repent too late; one ſhou'd never exped Meir Aff 
ſucceed in a thing the firſt time one ſets about (any; 

There was ſome Years ago a Man of Qualit Phyſic 
Executed in a City of Europe, who when he ve ©, 
Exhorted on the Seaffold to ask Forgiveneß off think 


God, That is done, ſaid he, and I bave nb we þ 
more 10 do but to Die, A Holy Man, who Fi Mich a 
to | as 
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o Buli'd what he would do if he had only half an 
ho Moor longer to live, I would do then, anſwered 
15'd iff: hat 1 do now. How ! ſaid they, wou d 
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u not beg pardon of God ? Yes, reply'd he, 
tin that I ſhould only do what I do now, for there is 
me Moment of my Life in which I do not ant it. 
theſe Perſons were ſincere, and if they cou d 
thus without Pride, they were truly Good 


ſen. 

Thoſe only ought to be accounted good Men, 

jo do every Day what they wou'd do at their 

ath. 

To believe we can do at our Death, what we 

ud never do whilft we live ; is to believe that 
ſhall be ſtronger when we are weaker, and 

re more of the Grace of God, when we are 

re Wicked. | 

A Man who ſays he can do whilſt he is Sick, 


alway 
1clude 
5 Whit 


ne tin. he cannot do when he is in good Health, 

hey cles either that he has never been Sick, or 

435, at he is very unſincere : If he has had ever fo 
8 i 


tle Illneſs, he may remember that he was then 
„ Wczpable of taking any thing to Heart, but the 
live, Wefre and the Care of his Recovery. 
e of o Thoſe Sinners who defer their Repentance 
they are Sick, take that time to think on the 
t, otro Important and the moſt Difficult of all 
xpect Meir Affairs, in which Phyſicians forbid to think 
about! any. | 


Quali' phyſicians commonly do not warn their Pati- 
| he "Ys co chiok of Death, till it is no longer time 
— think of it. 


We ſhou'd no more reckon on the Repentance 
hich a Sinner . at the point of Death, 


he val 
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than on the Donation which he then makes ; He 
his Benefices or of his Eſtate: A Man, will be Se 
thinking he ſhall Die, reſigas a Benefice, c ſame 
ſtantly re-demands it if he Recovers. He i; nfl he is | 
more ſincere in the Promiſes he makes to 6 Th 
than in thoſe he makes to his Friends, or at E to a 1 
they are made with no other intention; Won, t 
he gave away his Eſtate, he ſuppos'd he ſho into 
Die and he ſuppos'd too that he ſhou'd not fl found 
cover, when he repented of his Sins. a Mir 
It the Repentance which is expreſs'd at ti To 
time be not an Effect of the Fear of Death, ' with 
an Effect of our complaiſance for thoſe who EH Unha 
hort us to it; we conſent to make our Conſe Pe. 
on, as we conſent to take Phyſick or Brom alway 
Nature aſtoniſh'd at the approach of Death, ] There 
weaken d by the Diſtemper ſhe ſuffers, acts ou when 
now by Foreign impreflions. No 
A Man who has never ſtood in awe of i adver 
Judgments of God during his Life, has often | for fe 
regard to them than to the Opinion of Me conce 
when he ſeems to Repent at his Death; A 
there is reaſon to fear, that a defire of compi ing, | 
ing with Relations, or with Cuſtom, has mol Oblig 
ſhare in a Death-Bed Repentance, than a dF [eis Ic 
fire to fatisfie and appeaſe God. tiſe hi 
'Tis having very little Knowledge of the OM To 
ligations of Repentance, to allot that time , adviſe 
it when all the World makes it their Duty ¶ conce 
Flatter and to ſpare us. He 
Every Body exclaims againſt eaſie and conf make 
plaiſant Confeſſors, but *tis forcing them to expre 
eaſlie and complaiſant when they are not call derne 
till the laſt Hour, Elog) 
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kes M He who conceives that Repentance ought to 
be Severe and Rigorous, muſt conceive at the 
lame time, that it ought not to be defer'd till 
he is Dying. 

The Facility with which Abſolution is given 
to a Dying Man, is not founded on a Suppoſiti- 
on, that he can at that time eaſily put himſelf 
into a diſpoſition for receiving it: *Tis only 
founded on the Thought, that God can then do 
a Miracle to ſave him. 
at th To ſay that tis a great Unhappineſs to Die 


ath, without Abſolution, is to ſay, that 'tis a great 
vho E Unhappineſs to live without Repentance. 
Done People are aſtoniſh'd, when a Man, who has 


always liv'd viciouſly, Dies without Repentance, 
There is much more reaſon to be aſtoniſh'd 
when that does not happen. 

Not to dare in the beginning of a Sickneſs, to 
advertiſe the Sick Perſon to think of Repenting, 
for fear of increaſing his IIlneſs, is to . more 
concern'd for his Health than for his Salvation. 

A Sick Man who does not think of Repent- 
ing, has but little Idea of the Neceſſity and the 
Obligations of Repentance; but thoſe have yet 
leis Idea of them than he, who dare not adver- 
tiſe him to Repent. | 

To wait till a Man is very Ill before we will 
adviſe him to make his Conteſſion, is not to be 
concern'd to have our Counſel follow'd. 

He who dares not advertiſe a Sick Perſon to 
make his Confeſſion, for fear of vexing him, 
expreſſes rather the Impenitence than the Ten- 
derne ſs or ill Humour of the Sick; and the ſureſt 
Elogy cf a Chriſtian's Piety, is to dare ny 
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and boldly to ſay to him, Sir, Make your c- 
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When People rejoice, that a Man has had 
leiſure to Repent before his Death, they ought 
at the ſame time to be afflicted that he delay d 
ſo long to do it. 

A Repentance which is not made till the laſt 
Extremity, is a certain proof of an irregular 
Life, and a doubtful one of Salvation : There i; 
more reaſon to be afflited at that which is 
certain, than to rejoice at that which i; 
doubttul. 

All that is ſaid in Books and Sermons againſt 
the Delay of Repentance, is uſually apply'd on. 
ly to great Sinners, but it may be of uſe to all: 
Every one has ſomething that he defers tillDeath; 
and he alone is a perfectly good Man, who does 
not indulge one Irregularity, and who remit 
nothing to be done at his Death. 
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Of Confeſſion. 


NE is not advanc'd very far in having 
perſwaded a Sinner not to delay his Re- 
pentance : The greateſt Number of thoſe who 
think they Repent, do it but little better than 
thoſe who defer it. 

What is it co Repent ? If we judge by the 
Conduct of moſt Sinners, tis to make a Confefli- 
on. And what is it to make a Confeſſion? Tis 


to have the Courage and the Power to tell 2 
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eins to a Confeſſor. To this alone moſt Ser- 
mons and moſt Retirements tend. 

people take for Repentance, that which is 
only. a mean to it; and without having exa- 
nia'd whether they have reſolv'd to forſake their 
fins, they think themſelves acquitted of all, 
when they can have brought themſelves to tell 
them. 

Ask the moſt part of People in the World, 
what diſcourages them from Repentance ; they 
will tell you, tis the difficulty of Confeſſing 
their Sins; ask thoſe who are preparing for their 
Conſeſſion, what chiefly takes them up in this 
Examination , tis the Care of remembring their 
Sins, and of finding terms to expreſs them. They 
forget what is moſt Eſſential, to Repent of their 
ins, to take Precautions for leaving them, that 
tis by this Reſolution they muſt begin, and that 
how exact ſoever a Confeſſion be, tis vain and 
inſignificant if it be not the Effect of ſuch a Re- 
ſolution. | 

In the Reſolution of forſaking our Sins, one 
finds the Courage to tell them; but in the Cou- 
age to tell them, one does not always find the 
Reſolution to forſake them: And a ſincere Sor- 
tow for ones Sins is a ſhorter way to a remem- 
brance of them, than a cold calm Exami- 
nation. 

When one reſolves ſincerely to Sacrifice all in 
general that diſpleaſes God, one has no difficul- 
y to find the particulars. 

Forgetting Sins, commonly 
— the little Inclination one 
tem. 
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To have Scruples about ones Confſeſſion, is not 
in the Language of the World, nay, even of the 
Devout, to be doubtful whether one has had 
Sorrow for their Sins; 'tis to be anxious, whe. 
ther one has told them all; an involuntary for. 
getting of the leaſt Sin gives more trouble to 
many Conſciences, than their Inconſtancy and 
their Relapſes. 
There wou'd not be half ſo many Scrupuloys 
Perſons on the matter of Confeflion, it they did 
not Conſeſs their Sins till they had quitted the 
Occaſion of them, or had try d themſelves on 
the Reſolution to quit it. 

The Inſincerity of the Heart cauſes more 
Scrupuloſity than ones Ignorance or Simplicity, 

It che Reſolution of forſaking Sin, preceeded 
Conteflion, People wou'd not accuſe themſelve; 
of ſo many Trifles, and diſſemble ſo many Im- 
portant things. 
I I don't know whether Perſons, who had no 
other Motive in going to Confeſſion but Repen- 
tance, wou'd be ſo nice in the choice of Con- 
feſſors, and ſo wedded to thoſe they have choſe, 

The Law againſt changing our Confeſlor, 
which was Eſtabliſh'd by the Spiritual Fathers as 
a Curb to Sin, is now become a Lenitive, and 
a Conſolation to it. 

By the Conſtancy People have in keeping to 
a Confeſſor, they ſeek n regards from 
him. Happy it is too it they ſtop there, and it 
by their Fidelity to a Confeſſor, they do not 
aim at ſoothing him to a Remiſneſs. 
A Confeſſor cannot without difficulty, put 


thoſe to all the Rigour of Repentance, =_ 
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have ſo ſweet and fo obliging a Fidelity for 
him. | 

A Penitent, who makes Preſents to his Con- 
ſeſſor, and one who having a Suit at Law, makes 
Preſents to his Judges; act both by the ſame Mo- 
tive, and are guided by the ſame Views. 

The Seriouſneſs and the Godly Sorrow of Re- 
pentance, are Vertues the leaſt ſhewn in the fre- 
quent commerce wich ſome have with their 
Confeſſors out of Confeſſion. | 

Thoſe Perſons who will never know or ſee 
their Confeſſors, are leſs Fantaftical, than thoſe 
who make them the Companions of their Table 
and of their Pleaſures. | 

In the Viſits which are made to Confeſſors out 
of Confeſſion, we aim leſs at being obliging to 
them, than at rendering them ſo to us ; and 
we engage their Complaiſance for us againſt our 
Confeſſion, by that which we have for them 
out of it. 

People commonly impart their Affairs to a 
Conteilor, only to divert his Memory from the 
dins they have truſted him with. 

A Confeſſor to whom his Penitents impart 
their Affairs, is miſtaken it he thinks he owes 
that Confidence to their Opinion of his Meric, 
and of his Capacity ; he owes it only to the 
Shame, and the Pain they have to ſpeak of no- 
thing but their Sins. | 

Conteflion ſeems the Occaſion in which one 
has moſt difficulty to ſpeak, and yet there is 
none perhaps in Which one Experiences more 
the difficulty ſome have to hold their Tongues. 


1 here 
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There is no Action which one wou'd think 
ſhou d more confound our Vanity than Con. 
feſſion, and perhaps there is none in which j 
finds more gratification, Who is there that i 
Confeflion accuſes himſelf of having gone it 
ſearch of Sin, and does not on the contrary, 
give to underſtand, that twas Sin came to ſeek 
him? For one word, by which one diſcover 
with much ado, the Shame of a ſinful Aion, 
how many are ſaid to ſet off our Wit, our Meri, 
or our Birth? | 

What Idea wou'd a Man, ignorant of our My. 
ſteries, have of Chriſtian Penitence ; if he ſay 
the manner with which the Confeſſors Seats are 
beſieg'd on Vigils and Great Holidays? All theſe 
People (he wou'd be told) are-caltd Penitent, 
that is to ſay, Perſons penetrated with the mol 
lively Sorrow they are capable of, and in a ſtate 
of the greateſt Humiliation they ever knew, 
They are even Eſſentially oblig'd (wou'd it be 
added) to this Humiliation and this Sorrow. 


A Man to whom this Character was given of 


all thoſe whom he ſhou'd ſee about the Confeſſi- 
onary, wou'd be ſtrangely ſurpriz'd in ſeeing 
them Thruſt one another, Quarrel, Fight to get 
in the firſt; in ſeeing a Gentleman-Uſher, who 


conducts a Lady of Quality, imperiouſly drive 


away the Crowd of meaner Penirents, and ſecure 


for his Lady a diſtinguiſh'd Place to Repent in at 


her Eaſe, and beat her Breaſt commodiouſſy; 


in ſeeing the Confeſſor himſelf aſſiſting to a 
Vanity and to Diſtinctions, at which the reſt of 


his Flock loudly Murmur : This Man, if he had 
common Senſe, cou'd not forbear crying out at 
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ſo odd a ſight. Oh, amazing manner of bein 
in Sorrow and Humiliation. And he — 
think either that all which had been told him 
about Penitence was an Idle Tale, or that none 
of thoſe Perſons cou'd be Penitents. 

This Diſorder will be inevitable, whilſt Peo- 
le mean nothing elſe by Penitence, but a Con- 
fon made in haſte, and with Precipitation; 
whilſt chey are only determin'd to make that 
Confeſſion by the arrival of a great Holiday; 
nd whilſt they defer making it as long as they 
can, 

The Crowd of Penitents, the little time they 
will give to this Mark of their Repentance, and 

e deſire they have to be ſoon rid of an Obligati- 
n that is burthenſom to em, will always give in 
ur Churches the odd Spectacle of that tumultu- 
us Penitence which beſieges the Confeſſionary, 
nd makes ſuch a pother to get firſt into it. 

What is it to go to Confeſſion? *Tis, in the 
Language of thoſe who know their Religion, to 
io that which of all Chriſtian actions is the moſt 
mportant ; tis to change the Heart entirely, 
tis to hate what one has lov'd, and to love what 
Ine has hated; tis to put ones ſelt into the State 
Ihe wou'd be in when we are to appear at the 
udgment of God: Could a Chriſtian who had 
his Idea of Conſeſſion, make it haſtily, without 
leflexion, without taking all the time neceſſary 
o put himſelf into ſo difficult a State; cou'd he 
ke an Amuſement of it, or a Commerce of 
deneſs and Self-love ? If all Chriſtiars, who 
reſene themſelves at the Confeſſionary, were 
enetrated with this Idea, wou'd they not ap- 

pear 


only becauſe one ſhou d be aſham'd to Confeſßs it, 
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pear there with more Humility, more Modeſty 
and Patience. | 
Nothing more reſembles the Crowd. that one 
ſees at a Great Man's Levee, than the Throng aid ch 
Sinners, which ſurround a Confeffionary on. 
a great Holiday; and I much fear that as we 
find in both the ſame Behaviour, ſo we may find 
in both the ſame Spirit and the ſame Deſigning 
The Diſtinctions of a Confeſſor, give no le 
Vanity, than thoſe which are receiv'd at a Great 
Man's Levee. 
To have an Unwillingneſs to commit a Sin, 


is having halt committed it already; and a Chi- 
ſtian who flies from Sin, only becauſe he avoid 
Confeſſion, does not avoid the Obligation to 
confeſs it. To ſay I wou'd do ſuch a thing if 
were not to confels it, is to make ones ſelf 0} 
lig'd to confeſs it, as it one had done it. 

To be more concern d tor the Shame of Con 
feſſing, than that oi committing a Sin, is to b 
more afraid of diſpleaſing Men, than of diplea 
ling God. 

God is not always firſt regarded in the Reſolu 
tion Men take to go to Conteflion : The Deco 
rums of a ſolemn Holiday, the Convenience of an, 
Eaſie or an Unknown Conteitor, the Deſire th... 
get rid of a weight that begins to be burt hen; 
ſome ; all this has often more ſhare in Conte!lih, 
= than a Deſign to change and to amend one 

ite. 

One woud think, by the manner that Chriſii 
ans diſtribute their Confeſſions, that the Gract 
of Converſion is only to be had on great Ba 
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delty days : Whatever Sin they have committed, they 


rely confeſs but on thoſe Days ; they look a- 


at one ar off to ſuch a Feſtival, as the Period of Sin, 
ng old the Moment of Grace: Till that time they 
2 Y main in tranquillity, nay often, the nearer the 


Feſtival approaches, the more they multiply 
he Sins they have reſolved to confeſs when it 
mes. 

Conſeſſion is indeed one of the beſt ways of 
zlebrating a Holiday, but a Confeſſion which 
ne only thinks of on that Day, is not the way 


y find 
ning 
no lel; 


Great 


: 2 ocelebrate it. In vain Men remit their Con- 
a oye, effion till the Feſtival is come; they are in no 
N ondition to make it, unleſs they have thought 


fit long before. 

Finding an Eaſie or an Unknown Confeſſor, 
for Perſons who are aſham'd to Confeſs, a 
pnvenience that determines them to do it; but 
ſen in the aſſurance of very ſoon finding ſuch 
Confeſſor, they commit without difficulty the 
ins which they are to Contets to him; and I 
ave heard the Superior of a Monaſtery com- 
lain, that the Nuns were much leſs regular, as 


ion t0 
ng it 
gif ol 


Con 
ss tod 
diplea 


Rn y drew nearer the time in which extraordi- 
. n ary Confeſſors are given them: Perſons have 
rt en known, who in going a Pilgrimage out of 


heir Country, have renewed by the way thoſe 
ins they went to Confeſs at the End of their 
Merimage. How much does the hopes or the 
pproach of a Jubilee facilitate Sin to thoſe who 
ckon to find in at a Plenary Indulgence : One 
who had been ſolicited to ill for feveral Months, 
ell into it ſome time ago, only becauſe the 
wile was to be very ſoon. | 5 
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oth to find Eaſie Conteſſors, and to allege Pre- 
nces to be diſpens'd with from the Rigour of 
Penances. They endeavour to get over a Con- 
ion, as out ot ſuch perplexing Affairs which 
e ſeel;- to get rid of as Cheap as we can. Tis 
(kind of Traffick, in which People think of de- 
ziving, as in all others, and in which Cunning 
ntraryſWr Art are not without their uſe : They look on 
n extorted Abſolution as on a lucky Purchaſe, 
tan advantagious Bargain. = 

Tis not, to take it rightly, the Confeſſor who 
; the Rule of what Penance is neceſlary for us, 
{is the: Sin we have committed; on that ſhould 
x regulated both the Obligation, and the Seve- 
ty of the Satisfaction we are to make. 


_—- 


roubleM: He who ſeeks Abatements of his, Penance from 
zht beide Eaſineſs or Ignorance. of his Confeſſor, re- 
of thilembles that Criminal, who made all his Friends 
ly Diff! him, that he was Innocent, whilſt his Judges 


ndemn'd him to Death. 
The Infincerity of Penitents has more ſhare 
ban their Ignorance, in the choice they make 
f remiſs Confeſſors, and I know an Author, 
who has own'd to me, that during all the time 
e writ Comedies, he never durſt Confeſs to an 
wle and Pious Man. 
A Sinner ſeeks in the Ignorance of his Con- 
eſor, an Authority contrary to his own Lights, 
nd often in conſulting the Caſuiſts, he only 
links of making them ſay to him the contrary 
| what he ſays to himſelt. | 
Con A Lady of Quality Confeſſing to a very Able 
ligatioffind Pious Man, ask d him if there was any ill in 
ey takWſoing to Plays, and in reading Romances ; '7:: 
botk N 2 gen 
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ou muſt tell me that, anſwer d the Confeſfor 
Another Confefling to the ſame Perſon, begy 
her Confeſſion by asking him it a Virtuous Wa 
man might not ſuffer her ſelf to be beloy' 
Make your Confeſſion, ſaid he to her, and you 11 
know that your ſelf by the things you have to tell w 
Theſe two Anfwers were very Judicious; Ther 
is in Effect no Woman of the World who need 
any other Evidence but that of her own Hear 
to convince her felt that there is Evil in bein 
Delighted with Plays and Romances, or wit 
Lovers, 

It T were ask'd whether the Penitent or th 
Conteflor is the better Judge of the Nature 2 
Penance of thoſe Sins that are Confeſs d, I ſhou 
not always ſay, that 'tis the Confeſſor. 

Thofe Perſons who ſeek unknown Confeſſo 
or diſguife themſelves to go to Confeſſion, fe: 
as much to fecure their Remiſneſs as their H 
nour, and not daring to be known is not left 

{pare the Sin, than the Shame. 
In deceiving a Confeſſor on the Quality « 
ones Perfon, one often deceives him on that « 
ones Sins; a Confeſſor who judges of the Qu: 
tity of his Penitent by the appearance und: 
which he ſhews himſelf, neglects ſometimes t 

ive him Remedies or Counſels ſuited to b 

ank. He is not alone guilty of this Negligence 
it will be likewiſe imputed to the Perſon wh 
diſguis'd himſelf: | 

The uſeleſs Recitals with which many encu 
ber the Confeflion of their Sins, proceeds lk 
from a defire to ſpeak of what they are Telling 
than from the Pain they have not to do wh 
they wou'd very willingly not tell, Con 
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nfeſſe Couteſling Trifles, and joining the needleſs 


cical of them with the Confeſſion of Important 


8. . ins, is a Mark of the little Senſe and Sorrow 
belo ich he who Conteſles has of his Sins. 
you wiſh The Trifles and Imperfections by which a 


nfeflion is generally begun, are a Prelude to 


I 
: ma in the good Graces of a Confeſſor, and where- 
0 need all Preludes are only deſign d to Engage the 
Hen ention, they are {carce ever us'd in Confeſſi- 


g but to diſtract that of the Confeſſor. 

The Sinners for whom Confeſſors have the 
oſt compliance, are generally thoſe for whom 
ey ſhou'd have the leaſt. 

There are few Confeſſors who having under- 


n bein 
Or wit 


t Or th 


ure 2M 
Ih len to bring a great Sinner to Cenfeſſion, will 
t when they have prevail d, remit ſomething 
nſeſſonl he Severity of the Penance ; they diſpenſe 
n, ſes th part of it, in recompence of the Vanity he 


giren them, by making his Confeſſion to 
em. 
Moſt of thoſe who are thought to have con- 
buted to a great Converſion, have done no- 
ing in reality but hear a long Confeſſion. 'Tis 
d that ſuch a one is Converted ; what has he 
ne? He has been at Confeſſion: Tis ſaid that 
ch a Pac{er has made a Convert, what has he 
ne? He has receiv'd his Confeſſion. Often 
who gains a Convert, is ſatisfied with his go- 
to Conteflion, and he who is Converted, 
nents himſelt with it too, 
ſt is eaſier to perſwade Men to Confeflion 
un to Repentance, but the firſt is inſignificant 
i be not follow'd by the other; and he who 
lomiſes a great Sinner, that he ſhall bg quit for 
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The Reaſon why thoſe who Confeſs relapſe!) the 
or grow remiſs Aftetwards, is that they bat sho | 
ſcarce propos'd to themſelves any thing elſe hyMiore v 
to make a Confeſſion. Promiſing Eaſineſs in Re. 
pentance to thoſe whom one wou'd Convert, 
ſometimes a Holy Artifice to gain them, but f 
is oftner a Means to make them Relapſe, andi 
hinder them from making Satisfaction. 

A Sinner who looks on Repentance as 2 
Eaſie thing, is ſcarce any nearer his Converſion 
than he who looks on it as a thing too difficul 

Repentance will be Eaſie to none but hi 
alone, who has undertaken it as the thing inth 
World the moſt difficult. 

The Obligation to ſatisfie for Sins by Rigotot 
Mortifications may be ſoften'd according to th 

Meaſure of the Penitents Sorrow; but the 0 

ligation to- Reparation cannot be abated ; th 
Confeſſor may remit ſomething of the Severi 

of Penances, but he can remit nothing fr 
that of Reparations. Every Injury, every $l: 

der, every Injuftice, every Scandal, ought n 

ceſſarily to be'Repair'd. 

There can never be any juſt pretence for cot 

tinuing a Scandal ; a Sinner who defires that 

may be ſuffered for amuſement of the Mind, 

Converſe with the Perſon who has ſerv'd tot 

diſorders of the Fleſh, is much in the wron 

and the Confeſſor who grants it him, is) 
more ſo than he. 

Tho? one con'd aſſure themſelves, that t 

Union of Friendſhip and of the Mind, which o 

retains, wou'd never revive any other, one oup 
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0 deny themſelves that, obecauſe of the Difficut- 
the World has to believe, that Two Perſons 
who have lov'd one another Criminally, can 
bye with Innocence. 2 
in vain the Sin is caſt off, if the Scandal is 
ill continu'd. | | 
This is what Sinners are unwilling to ſubmit 
w; we find them the ſame before and after Re- 
jentance, the ſame Correſpondence, the ſame 
Viſits, the ſame Confidents ; they ſay there is 
ww no ill in them. Every one ſays ſo, but no 
ody believes it. | by 

'Tis by the Appearance of Sin that Scandal is 
aisd ; the Appearance then muſt be chang'd, it 
me wou'd not have the Scandal continu'd, the 
World will always be Scandaliz'd, whilſt ic ſtill 

that which gave the Scandal. 

But to change our outward Conduct ſay they, 
jill be a kind of Scandal, twill be giving a Proof 
o the Sin which we have forſaken ; and the 
World which ſays there is Evil when we conti- 
zue to ſee one another, will ſay there was Evil, 
ince we have ceas'd to ſee one another. 

To call Scandal, that Proof which they pre- 
end is given of a Sin by putting an End to the 
Kanda), is not to call things by their Names - 
To ſhew that one is Penitent, is not giving Scan- 
Gl to the Publick, tis on the contrary giving 
Idiſication to it; but tho' it ſhou'd be true that 
the Sinners Reputation wou'd be attack'd by 
this Proof ; he has loſt, by the Scandal he has 
zen, the Right which he wou'd have had not 
to pals for a Sinner: and ſince he muſt one way 
ot other loſe ſomewhat of his Reputation, it is 
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better to loſe it by letting it be ſaid that he ha 
ſin'd, than by giving occaſion to ſay that he ſtil 
ſins ; betwixt the Scandal which his Repen- 
tance, and that which his Sin gives, he canna 
heſitate to prefer the firſt, if he is truly Peni.MWerows 
rent. he has | 
Continuing a Scandal, for fear of giving Scan. 
dal, is a piece of Vanity, and the firſt diſpoſition 
neceſſary to Repentance, is to diſregard the 
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TI HE Vertue which is moſt Preach'd to tholeWremer 
who live a Chriſtian Life is Ferwour ; tigWour, * 

this which ſupports all the Vertnes, but it oftenWWoma: 
becomes their Deſtruction, and in the buſinel(Krows 


of Salvation more than in any other, one doe 
nothing by attempting to do too much. 

There is no Vertue that ſeems more oppos( 
to Lazineſs, to Seli-love, and to Vanity, tha 
Ferveur : Yet there is none that accommodat 
it ſelf more eaſily to all thoſe Vices, or to ſpeak 


grace, 

tous S 
ficit Fit 
Neighb 
lollow | 
Peevidb 


more Juſtly, there is no Vertue of which thoſꝗ Beto 
Vices borrow the Name with better Succeſs, thanWuch a 
of Fervour. e Vic 
In the Language of the World, and even o Tis 
the greateft Number off Devotes, a Man is call eẽ Co 
Fervent, who from the firſt Thought which Hire . 
had of being Good, will Undertake all, and Er 98h 
arit 


Sage in every thing that has any Relation fro 
ar or near to Piety. In 
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e ba In the Language of Chriftianity, and of the 
o ſtill Nuly Religious, a Man is called Fervent, who 
epen- having determin'd to become Good, enters on 
anne Ie way to it with Prudence and Precaution, and 
Peni- rows every day more ardent to follow the way 
he has taken. 

Scan- There is no true Fervour without Prudence, 
ſitionſſſhut moſt Devotes paſs for Fervent, only fe far 
d the they are raſh and im prudent. 

'Tis not in having mighty Views, and in Un- 
ertaking a great deal, that Fervour conſiſts; tis 
n having Views proportion'd to ones Weakneſs, 

d in Undertaking little, but being firm in what 
ne does undertake, 

A Man who being engag d to the Court by his 
Birth and his Employments, eagerly delices a Re- 
Mirement, does not always give a Mark ot his Fer- 
our, *tis ſometimes the Effect of his Lazineſs: A 
Woman who always having liv'd in Irregularities, 
throws her ſelf into a Convent on the leaft Diſ- 
pace, is not a fervent Penitent, but a preſump- 
tous Sinner. A Devout Woman, who on the 
firſt Fits of her Devotion, talks of Reforming her 
Neighbours, and her Friends, does not ſo much 
ollow the Fervour of her Zeal, as that of her 
pealWceviſhneſs and her Selt-Love. 

Before one ſhou'd follow the Tranſports of 
Is, thanWuch a Fervour, one ought to have Sacrific d the 
be Vices it Sooths, or which borrow that Name. 

Tis not Fervour that ſhou'd make you leave 
is call me Court, make you retice to a Convent, or in- 
hich kYhice you with Zeal for your Neighbour ; tis the 
ind EnfÞclire of your Salvation, 'tis Repentance, tis 

from Charity ſhou'd incite you: It you have theſe 


In Vertues, 


je doe 
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Vertues, tis very well, be Fervent; but if you i 
have them not, be diſtruſtful of your Fervout. Hof the 
Before ene aſpires to Perfection, one ſhou'd he yet m 
Vertuous, and before one undertakes Heroic Ti 
Actions, one ſhoud have done good ones: Al piſgr. 
the Fervour that is allowable to follow when one that 
is not Vertuous, is that which animates us to be. Milmoſ 
come lo. Orv ones 

This Man, ſays our Saviour, begun to Build iniMto Sa 
was not able to Finiſh , he attempted to raiſe zMyith 
great Edifice without having the neceſſary Fund : Gra 
What was the Event? The Building falls w pears 
Ruin, or remains Imperfect ; that is to ſay, one uted, 
affected with the Loſs of his Wife, whom he loved race 
and another with an Affront he has receiv'd MW which 
takes a Reſolution of renouncing the World: ¶ veſſic 
One makes a retreat to be Built for him that hu grace, 
more the Air of a Tomb than a Houſe, and ſelf in 
to'ther takes the Religious Habit in one of the moſi Natur; 
rigid Orders: But two Years after the firſt leare The 
his Tomb, and repairs to the Court, andthe tother fteries 
ſeeks a Diſpenſation from his Vows, 

How many Ladies went to Bury the Poor: 
Year ago, whom we now find again at Balls and 
Plays. 85 | 

Great Diſgraces, and great Afflictions, often 
remove one fo much the farther from Vertue, 23 
they brought one nearer to it on the ſudden. 

The Fervour one feels on thoſe occaſions i; 
like a Tempeſt; before one can ſafely begin a 
Journey, the Storm muſt be diflipated, and the 
Tempeſt Calin'd : A Man is little in a condition 
to enter on the way to Salvation in the ficlt 
tranſports of his Feryour. 1 

"115 
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if you Tis commonly faid, one ſhou'd take advantage 
our. Hof their Fervour: I believe it might, be ſaid with 
u'd befflyet more Reaſon, that one ſhou d diſtruſt it. 
eroick Tis true, that God makes uſe of Affliction and 
s : AlMDiſgraces to diſengage us from the World, and 
en one chat in the diſguſt to it, which they give, one 
to be. amoſt always feels a ſecret deſire ot Devoting 
ones ſelf to God; but this Deſire is only uſeful 
ild aue Salvation when one diſtruſts that Fervour, 
raiſe :Muith which it is uſually accompanied, *tis 
Fund MW Grace, but weak as yet, and which only ap- 
alls to ſtrong, becauſe it enters into a Heart agi- 
y, one uted, and ill diſpos'd to receive it; tis not the 
loved MGrace one muſt be diſtruſtful of, but the Ardour 
ceiv'd WM which accompanies it, and to profit by the Im- 
Vorld;Mpreflions that are made by any Affliction or Diſ- 
hat ha grace, one muſt let them relent, and put ones 
e, and {elf in a condition of diſtinguiſhing Grace from 
e moſt Natural Tranſports. 
t leare The time of Noviceſhip appointed in Mona- 


other feries is leſs deſign'd to nouriſh Fervour, than to 


learn to diſtruſt it. 


Igor 2 "Tis not the manner in which one renounces 


Ils and the World that proves the Truth of our Vocati- 
on, 'tis the manner with which one ſuſtains that 
_ often Renunciation. 
tue, all But Grace, you'll ſay, is an Enemy to De- 
en. murring and Delays ; tis true, but before we 
ons i baniſh%all Retarding or Delay, we muſt be very 
begin a {ure that we are call'd by Grace; the Prompi- 
nd the tude with which Mary Magdalene and St. Paul 


dition follow'd our Lord's Voice, is only commendable, 
ne fic beeauſe they were afſlur'd that the Lord had 
ſpoken to them, 


'Tis 


'Tis 


— 
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'Tis God, you ſay, that has ſpoken to you; 
you have no doubt of it. St. Paul too doubted 
leſs than you that he had heard the Voice of 
God, but Warm and Penetrated as he was by 
the Voice of the Lord, he went to be inſtructed 
before he declared himſelf. 

But he who deliberates, you ſay, never con- 
cludes any thing ; but he who does not delibe. 
rate often concludes wrong. 

The things about which People deliberate, are 
commonly thoſe upon which they ſhou'd not de- 
liberate ; and on the contrary, they will nat 
deliberate on thoſe which require Deliberation, 
You ſay, that God urges you to give your Self 
to him, and to leave the World; here are two 
things, do the firſt without deliberating, but de- 
liberate on the ſecond. 

Generally a Sinner on his firſt deſire of Con- 
verſion, has only great Views, to go live in $6 
litude, lie on the Ground, Faſt, Watch, to have 
no attendants, to wear always one and the ſame 
Dreſs, allowing the Body no Eaſe, or it may, be 
to ſerve the Poor in the Hoſpitals, to go Cate- 
chiſe in the Country, and perhaps even to pals 
the Seas, to Convert the Infidels; theſe are the 
Ideas with which a Sinner is taken up on his firſt 
thoughts of Repenting: He goes too faſt, whilſt 
one is yet in Sin, ic is only allow'd to employ 
our Thoughts on the means to get out of it, 

It is eaſier at the beginning et a Converſion to 
have great Views, and to aſpire to great Virtues, 
than to confine ones ſelf to little ones. 

All thoſe great Ideas of Heroick Actions, are 
generally Ideas of Vanity more than of Repen- 
tance. The 
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you ; The Beginnings are not only painful, but they 

ibted ſeem too obſcure ; they are dreaded, they are 

e of reſome, tis forgot that they are neceſſary. 

A Beginner thinks himſelt already in a condi- 

ucted N uon to imicate, or to ſurpaſs a certain Vertue of 
ſome Safnt, which in that Saint was the conſum- 

con- ¶ nation of a thouſand other Vertues. 

live- WM A certain Lady of Quality in the laſt Age, 

having read the Hiſtory of the Holy Women, 


e, are that went and ſhut themſelves up by the Stable of 
1 de- Bethlehem, was ſo touched with a Deſire to imi- 
not 


ute this Retreat, that ſhe went from her Houſe 


alone, and on Foot, to Embark and Travel to 
the Holy Land. 


cw Tknow too a Man of Quality, who having 
ut de» Mheard that St. Frame had given all his Eſtate to 
the Poor, made a Donation of his to an Hoſpital, 
Con- Waainſt which he is now at Law to have it; and 
in So other having read that St. Francis NAaviene had 
dro Suck'd an Ulcer of one that had the Plague, run 
e ſame 


wery where ſeeking People with Ulcers, 
ind that had the Plague: Thoſe Vertues which 
Cate- Wiheſe People propos'd to imitate, wou'd have 
o pals When the firſt Vertues they had Practis d, and the 
re the lady who wou'd have gone to the Holy Land, 
is firſt Whad not eight Days before forborn the Plays and 
whilſt MWBall. 
mploy © The reaſon why good Books and Sermons 
. have ſo little Fruit, is, that they uſually excite 
ſion to Wonly a Fervour which is either over-ſtrain'd, oc 
irtues, Fnot conſider'd. 
A Sinner, who is but half Converted, conſiders 
s, ale che way to Heaven almoſt in the ſame manner as 
.cpen- ene who has no mind at all to be — : 
oy 


_ 
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to be a Penitent, is only founded on his Vanity 
or his Preſumption, one needs but obſerve ho 
Unteachable that Fervour is; there is much mor 
difficulty in moſt Religious Houſes to moderate 
the Fervour of Beginners than to excitę it, ani 
for one Cold and Slothful Perfon, Who tries the 
Patience of a Director, there are twenty Hot 
Headed ones that urge it to the utmoſt. 

As Beginners are eaſily perſwaded by thei 
Vanity, that tis God who ſpeaks to them in 2 
the Ideas and Deſigns they conceive, whoeve 
contradicts their Ideas and their Deſigns, ſeem 
to them only to ſpeak from the Devil; and Wi 


knew a Devote who having well fix'd it in hay 
Head 
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f th the lead to do nothing of what a Director Coun- 
10 am ed her, ſaid within her ſelf every time ſhe ſaw 
ſe the im coming, get thee from me Satan, vade retro 


hem) anna. 

, If 11 Nothing ſeems difficult to thoſe who are full of 
+ do. if ſervour, but it may be ſaid, that the way to fink 
Deſam Inder Difficulties, is not to know their 1 is any, or 
ſign iet to fear them. 

n the To applaud a Penitent who begins, is to ap- 


it; Maud too © oh, He oy deferves Applauſes when 
s they perſeveres. 

g to be Fervour recompences a Chriſtian for all the 
zatiom eſigns he takes, and it is often his only Re- 


o willggompence. 


The time in which great Converſions make 


d Idea poſt noiſe in the World, is that in which they 
it, is ¶ ou d make the leaſt. People admire a Chriſti- 
dalvat e who Devotes himſelf to God; they ceaſe to 
Entredmire him when he has Devoted himſelf: This 


begi b 
Vanity 
ve ho 
:h more 
oderate 
it, and 
ries the 
ty Hot 


reverſing the Order ofthings. A Nun forgor- 
n in her Convent, is more worthy of admiration 


ther taking the Habit. 

The Vanity which undertakes great Actions, 
kad which gives the Spectacle of an extraordina- 
Change, finds another Vanity to applaud it. 
Tis not only in undertaking things above our 
eaſure of Grace, or in attempting great things, 
bat Fervour deceives us; it deceives us no lets 
giving us a Reliſh for Novelties ; and perhaps 
me had never given in to extraordinary Opi- 
ions, if they had leſs hearkened to the Fervour 
ith which they thought of Reforming them- 


Ives, 
All 


by thei 
n in 2 
y hoeve 
s, ſeem 

- and 
t in he 


Head 


han when all the World have their Eyes on her 


. 
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All chat is new, is pleaſing to Vanity 2 He 
Fervour. N * or 

The Devil often regains by Feryour, th 
whom Fervour had ſnatch'd from him: 

None decide with more feverity in Matters 
Morality, than thoſe who begin to be G00 
unleſs thoſe perhaps who have no mind to beg 

As in beginning to be Vertuous, we eaſily 
ter our ſelves, that we have already a great dea 
Vertue, we eaſily accuſe others of having but li 

All the World is enough inclin'd to eſteem t 
Vertue of Beginners, and to judge advantagiot 
ly of it; but there is one who judges yet md 
advantagiouſly of it, and who efteems it my 
than thoſe who behold it, that is he who gi 
them the Spectacle. | 1H 
Fervour commonly raiſes more Self- love th 
it deſtroys. [4042 4 

Fervour makes one Eſteem Novelties, and l 
vent them. 

A. Man who begins to be Religious, forms: 
ready in Idea a Character of Sanctity peculiar | 
himſelf, which was unknown to the other Saint 


doth 


They think they ſpall be little diſtinguilb d N ts 
following the Steps of others, they ſeek a w m— 1 


by which none has gone before them. 

$ 1. As People run Fervour into an extreai 
ſo they run too into extream the Diſtr 
which one ought to have of it; the World is f 
of Chriſtians who never begin, becauſe they d 
{truſt their Power to go on, if they had begun. 

A Man who ſtifles his Fervour, is more C, 
minal than he who is Blinded by it, and not d 
ring to begin, is worſe than being unable to finil 


. 
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He who begins and does not go on, has con- 
ulted only his own Strength, and he who dares 
got begin has done juſt the ſame. One preſumes 


uy 


r, Won his own Strength, and tother diſtruſts it: 

ined oth are wanting in the Principal, which is to 

* o only on the Power of God. 

" 1.8 He who ſhall govern himſelf only by the con- 

ry deration of what God can do, will begin, and 
ny. nrely ſtray when he has begun. | 

oe He who, on the fear of not ſucceeding in any 


jorldly Buſmeſs, undertakes nothing, is a ſloth- 


teem Wu! Coward : But he is much more ſo, who dares 
2 ot begin the Buſineſs of Salvation, for fear of 
2 ot ſucceeding in it. God has not promis d us 


hucceſs in our Temporal Affairs, as he has pro- 
nis d it in the Affair of our Salvation; he often 
bandons the firſt to the Natural courſe of ſecond 
ſes, but he takes himſelf the care of that of 
ur Salvation, 8 

To authorize ones ſelf in reſolving never to 
kein, by the Relapſes or Inconſtancy of thoſe 
ho have begun, is to ſhew that one reſembles 
em, and wou'd authorize that Reſemblance. 
The Defeat of a raſh Officer, who without 
Experience has put in for and obtain'd the Com- 
mand of an Army, authoriſes none but Cowards 
ot to ſerve; a brave Man makes uſe of chis Exam- 


ho gif 


Ove Ul 


"Diſt je only to ſerve with more Prudence, and with 
| rf i nore Courage. 

1d 1s There are ſome who dare not declare for Ver- 
they e le, ask them why, tis, ſay they, that if we 
4 lad once declar'd for it, we wou'd lead a Perfect 


ite, and that appears to us impoſſible. This is 
vit a Gentleman who does not go to the Army, 
0 7 
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ſhou'd ſay, that ke does not go, becauſe if once 
he went thither he wou'd Conquer Europe, and 
that appears to him impoſſible. This Man wo! 
paſs for an Extravagant, but I think he wou d be 
leſs ſo than the other. 

When an Affair is important, tis not in for. 
bearing to undertake it that Prudence conſiſt, 
tis on the contrary in undertaking it, and mz. 
naging it well. 

You have a diſguſt for the Life you have le 
hitherto, you wou'd change your manner of li. 
ing; the Death of this Friend, the ill Succeſs q 
that Affair, a Sermon you have heard has touchi 
you; you think of it, you make Reflections u 
it, you even ſpeak of nothing but the deſire you 
have to live better: Why do you not begin 1 
live better? Tis you ſay a Fervour that will pc 
off; 'tis true, but this Fervour will go off on 
becauſe you will tet it go off 

If all your Friends ſhou'd adviſe you to ask 
Benefice, or an Office, if they ſhou'd preſs yo 
to it, and all fay to you, go " your ſelf, do ſom: 
thing ; it doing nothing, you ſhou'd excuſe you 
ſelf in ſaying, that the Fervour your Friends have 
upon it is a Fervour that will go off, what wou' 
your Friends, ſay? That which you forete 
wou'd happen, it's true, their Fervour wou'd 20 
off, they wou'd leave you to your Stupidity, bi 
whoſe wou'd be the Fault? Ought you to con 
clud from thence, that the Advice was not good 
or that their Ardour was not tincere. A Mz 
who ſhou'd make this uſe of it, won'd deſzrv: 
that his Friends ſhou'd no more expreſs the ſamt 
Care and the ſame Ardour for im, and it ma 
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f once 
e, and 
wou'd 


2u'd be 


be he wou'd not find the ſame Fervour in them 
another time: This is what often happens to 
thoſe who have let the Fervour of Devotion cool 
without Profiting by it ; God does not always 
ſend it them again. 

But ſay you I have a thouſand Times follow'd 
this Fervour, and am not the more advanc'd ; 
this is as if a Man ſhou'd leave the Service after 
ſome Campaigns, becauſe he is not a Mareſchal 


in for. 
onſiſtz 
dl ma. 


ave leg of France. | 
of a Man who quits the Service for this Reaſon, 
Wu hou'd ſay to me, that to be in the Service was 
touc 


not a certain way to become a Mareſchal of 
Fance. I ſhou'd anſwer him, that not to be in 
the Service is a way yet leſs certain. 

The Concluſion you ought to draw from paſt 
Fervours is, that you ſhould Profit by the preſent 
Ferrour; You ought not to ſay, that the pre- 
kent Fervour is inſignificant, becauſe the others 


ions 01 
ire yol 
gin u 
will ge 


ff on 


> ask Mhave been ſo; on the contrary, tis becauſe the 
els yal ochers have been inſignificant, that you ought to 
do ſowWtke care that this may not be fo; the more Ex- 
ſe YoulErerience you have on that, the more attentive 
ds ave you ſhou'd be to make a good uſe of it: A Man 
t WOUG 


who does not Profit by the firſt Grace is much 


toretel els condemnable than he who does not Profit by 

ou'd de ſecond. 

ity, bu If you remember the Inſignificance of your firſt 

to cout kervours, you remember two things, the One 

* that you were inclin'd to have given your felt to 
a 


God, the Other that you have not done it: Re- 
ain that of theſe two things which is Good, and 

he lame remedy that which is Evil, retain the WIlh ot 
it mi eing your ſelf to God, and takes Precautions 
be — 2 againſt 


deſerve 


„ tht — 8 
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againft that which hinder'd you from doing it. after 
Don't ſay that you were in the wrong, to have | that 
defign'd to give your ſelf to God, ſince you have I 
not done it ; this wou'd be very ill Reaſoning; I tive « 
but fay that you have been in the wrong not to ff he w 
give your felt ro God, ſince you have had Reaſon I his V 
to deſign it, maintain what is Reaſonable, and Or 
repair what is Wrong. tives 

§. 2. Whatever falſe ſteps Fervour has made Il to ret 
one take, one may find wherewith to redrels MW All 
them in the Motives of that Fervour : An indi- not v 
ſcreet Fervour has engag'd you in a ſtate which MW Profe: 
you cannot get out of; what was the Principal Wihem 
Motive of that Fervour? *Twas, ſay you, to It i 
ſerve God with the more Perfection, retain this Ml Fervo 
Motive and you will ſupport the State you are one fi 
Engag'd in. Thou! 

A remiſs Monaſtick is not a Man weary of W Vows 
the ſtate he is in, tis a Man who Repents of ſevere 
having had the Will to ferve God ; it he had 
2 the ſame Will, he wou'd not be weary of his 

ate. 

A Monaſtick who imagines, and who ſeeks on fo 
another Perfection than that of his Profeſſion, thing i 
is not one who aſpires to a higher Perfection, ¶ the W 
tis one who is weary of that which he has un- Wh. 
dertaken. tain MV 

Say to a Perſon who Blindly follows his Fer and th 
vour, who full of mighty Views thinks only ol greeab 
extraordinary Vertues, lay to him, that perhapY}#. Ti 
this Fervour is the Effect of his Vanity, or hiꝗ Monaſ 
Preſumption; he will always maintain to youg.the Hc 
that he is only animated by a real Deſire of Servy to ask 


ing God with more Perfection: But two 5 
after 


I. II 
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after, it this Perſon has engag'd himſelt in a ſtate 
that he wou'd now leave, you may ſay as much 
25-You pleaſe to him, that it was only the Mo- 
tive of ſerving God that engag'd him in this ſtate, 
he will now maintain to you, that it was only 
his Vanity and his Preſumption. 

One is not commonly ſenſible of the true Mo- 
tives of a falſe Fervour, till it is no longer time 
to remedy it. 

All remiſs Monaſticks ſay, that they knew 
not what they did, when they engag'd in their 
Profeſſion, they forget that there was time given 
them to know themſelves on that Matter. 

It is fo much the more dangerous to follow a 
Fervour that is only founded on Vanity, that 
one finds another Vanity which ſupports it : 
Thouſands have indiſcreetly taken the Monaſtick 
Vows who have nothing left to make them per- 
ſevere but the Vanity of not belying them- 
elves. "Tis the height of Blindneſs and Pre- 
ſumption, to ſupport ones ſelf in that Holy State 
only by Vanity, when one may perſevere in it 
on ſo many Pious and Solid Motives, and no- 
thing is more unkappy than a Man who needs 
the World to live out of the World. 

What ought we to call the Defire which cer- 
tain Monaſticks have to appear in the World, 
and the care they take to render themſelves a- 
greeable in it? A Publick Reparation for having left 
#, The World no more eſteems the Care that 

Monaſticks have to Pleaſe ic, than a Man eſteems 
the Homage of an Enemy whom Intereſt obliges 
to ask him Pardon. 
03 That 
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That indiſcreet Fervour which engages in raſh 
Deſigns, finds a more indiſcreet Feryour than 
it, which is that of Directors, who guide, or 
who inſpire theſe ſort of Deſigns. 

If there is Vanity in quitting the World with 
Noiſe, and giving the Spectacle of an extract 
dinary Change, there is more Vanity in Coun. 
ſelling and Aſſiſting to it. 

The Vanity of the Director commonly finiſhes 
what the Vanity of the Penitent had only be. 

un. | 
l Tis not only out of Vanity, that ſome Pride 
themſelves in having ſupported indiſcreet Fer. 
vours, with their Counſels and their Cares; ti 
- likewiſe by Cowardice and Hypocriſie : A Man 
who has not the Courage to undertake great 
Deſigns himſelf, will at leaſt ſeem to contribute 
to thoſe of others; he thinks that his Zeal wil 
make amends in the Judgment of the World, 
for his Remiſneſs or his Irregularity. 

Thoſe who Counſel Sinners to the moſt ex- 
traordinary things, are not always the moſi 
Pious Men, but the moſt Hypocritical. 

To fay that a Director is more Severe than 
others, is commonly to ſay, that he has more 
Vanity, and leſs Vertue. 

Severity in Matters of Religion and Penitence, 
does not admit of the more and the leſs, the 
Bounds of it are regulated according to the Diſ- 
poſitions and Neceſſities of Sinners, and they 
who paſs thoſe Bounds are often either Ignorant, 
or Hypocrites. | 

Thoſe Monaſticks who are become Remils, 
generally diſſwade others from that Free 
| who 
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who are inclined to Engage in it, they forget 
that others may be more fervent than they 
ae. 

Thoſe who continue Fervent, wou'd have all 
the World be Monaſticks, they forget that others 
may become Remiſs. 

"Tis not for either of them to Govern and to 
judge of Vocations, tis for Men of Prudence, 
Knowledge, and who are Diſintereſted: but 
where is the Man who is Diſintereſted when he 
Governs a Vocation? Every one has at leaſt 
the Intereſt of wiſhing to ſucceed in ir. 

Almoſt all Monaſticks have an Intereſt which 
Blinds them; that of drawing others into their 
Community : For one who ſeeks a Companion 
of his Sanity, there are ten who ſeek Com- 
aions of their Remiſneſs. 

I have ſeen Perſons very Virtuous, and very 
Pious, who wou'd determine Young People to 
take the Monaſtick Vows, whoſe Fervour in- 
cin d them to it, without ever troubling them- 
klves about the Goodneſs of their Vocation ; 
they will make a Vertue of Neceffity, ſaid they, 
when once they are Engag'd, and how Remiſs 
lever they may be in a Convent, they will 
ſill be better than if they had ſtaid in the 
World. I doubt whether the Injury that is 
done to the World by Reaſoning in this man- 
der, is ſo great as that which is done to the Mo- 
naſtick Profeſſion it ſelf: That which one gains 
by this Conduct, is to take from the Irregu- 
larities of the World; to place them ui Mona- 


leries. 
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*Tis extreamly difficult to govern ones {elf 
well when one is full of Fervour ; but tis ye 
more difficult to govern others well. 

There is ſcarce any thing which our Saviou 
has ſaid, that is more abus d than theſe work, 
He who puts bu Hand to the Plough, and looks bat, 
not fit for the Kingdom of Heaven; this is made 
uſe of to authoriſe all imprudent Deſigns, an 
our Saviour ſpoke only of Deſigns that ar 
Wile and Prudent. 

It in the Chriſtian Religion it is not permit 
ted to go back, that is only when one has take: 
the right way. 

Being defirous to ſerve God in the State te 
which one is called, endeavouring every Dy 
to ſerve him with more Pecte&ion in that Stat 
this is true Fervour ; all that is beyond, is gene 
rally Vanity, Caprice, or Preſumption. 

He who undertakes little, is commonly mor 
Fervent than he who undertakes much. 

There needs more Fervour to reduce on 
ſelf to walk ſtep by ſtep to Vertue, than to un 
dertake to fly all at once to Perfection; and i 
there are ſome, who, as the Scripture ſays, hav 
been Perfect in a ſhort time, they are only thol 
who have had Courage enough to negle& nt 
Means of being ſo. They became Perfect in 
little time, only becauſe they apply'd themſelye 
to attain Perfection, as to a thing that requir' 
.2 great deal of time. 

Hoping to be Perfect in a little time, is er 
poſing ones felf never to be ſo. 
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work 18 as neceſſary to reſolve to be Devour, 
s bac as to reſolve to labour for ones Salvation: 
made To be Devour, is to deſire to be Saved , and to 
s, ani negleR nothing in order to it. 


To ſay that one will endeavour to be Saved, 
and that one will not be Devout, is to contra- 
derm dict ones ſelf. Devotion is to a Chriſtian the 
s take lame as Application to ones Employment, or 
ones Trade is to any Man whatſaever. 

To ſay that Devotion is a Vertue of Super- 
etrogation in a Chriſtian, is to ſay, that to be a 
good Judge, is a Vertue of Supererrogation ia 
a Magiſtrate. 

People cannot bear in the World, a Man of 
what Profeflion ſoever, who is negligent in his 
Trade, or in the Duties of his Office ; and-they 
make no account of a Chriſtian's not being De- 
yout, let them then aſſign the difference. | 

To make no account of being Devout, is to 
diſpiſe the Character of a Chriſtian. 

y tho When one exhorts to Devotion, it is thought 
zlect ni chat one exhorts to ſet up for it. This is what 
e& in ¶ makes People averſe to it. x 
emſelvel 1 cannot be Devon, ( ſay every day Ladies of 
requirthe World,) and dont ſpeak to me of it, I ſhall 
never be ſo ; but 1 will be a good Chriſtian, and will 
„ is e bave nothing to reproach my ſelf for, on the Duties of 
my Religion, If Perſons who ſpeak in this man- 
ner ſpoke ſincerely, none wou'd be more De- 
OF Yout than they. 
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Moſt Chriſtians who live well, are only un. 
willing to give themſelves to Devotion, becauſe 
they look on it as a kind of Profeſſion which 
offends them; but they are often ſo much the 
more, or Devout, or fit tor Devotion, the more 
repugnance they have to ſet up for, or pr: 
tend to it. 

There is nothing ill in Devotion, but the V. 
nit y of {ſetting up for it. | 

A Fidelity and Conſtancy in Vertue eſtabli 
ſhes to a good Man, a kind of Profeſſion ng 


otherwiſe ; one finds himſelf engag'd in this P WI 


feffion without having ſought it, and withoufithout 
being vain of it. Be a 
It is good to profeſs to be Devout, but it ie ca 
only allowable to profeſs it when one really M *Þit 
ſo: Moft People look on that Profeflion as the Takit 
do on all others; to profeſs an Art or a Science Ne © 
tis enough to have the Proviſion and the Tit mot 
of it. raking 
In profefling to be Devout, People fall int hof 
all the Faults common to thoſe who pretend t Aa 
any other Profeſſion; a Man who profeſles : bd fro 
92 generally ſeeks only to be valued for hi beopl 
Profeſſion; he applies himſelf leſs to the thing ore 
it felf which he Profeſſes, than to the Glory Hp v 
profefling it: The Profeſſion of being a Man of the) 
Learning, is maintain d by Pride and Poſitive- Ntradi 
neſs, that of being a Man of Quality by Pompfflers t: 
and Shew, that of a Friend by little Cares ande is 
Aſſiduities, and that of Devotion by all theſe enger, 
things together: | evour. 
To take Pride in Pevotion, is not to have * 
t bein 


degun to be Devout: To affect a Pomp or ſhew 
0 
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Devotion, is to be convinc'd that one is not 
Jevout : And to limit ones Devotion to little 
)bſeryances, is to be ignorant what one muſt do 
become ſo. | | 
There are many who wou'd have become De- 
we, it they had not ſet up for being ſo ; but 
gere are yet more who wou'd not be ſo, if 


thought they were not allow'd to ſet up 
it. 


ol. II. 


ly un. 
ecauſe 
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ich the 
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Rabi They who wou'd be Devout that they may 
on nale an appearance of it, will never be fo ; 
is Po Who are truly Deyout, will make it appear, 
vichonlihout deſigning to do fo. 
Be a Chriſtian and you will be Devout ; but 
nt it be care to reſolve on being Devout, before 
eally i think your ſelf a Chriſtian. 
2s ther Taking Devotion for a more particular and 
cience ere exact Practice of Chriſtian Duties, it is 
e Tit monly-referr'd to thoſe who comparatively 


raking, ſhou'd have leſs need of it than others, 
A thoſe who moſt excuſe themſelves from it, 
always thoſe who have leaſt right to be ex- 
vd from it. 

People who live in the hurry of the World, 


11 inte 
end to 
eſſes 2 
for his 


e thing#lore the danger of their State, and call thoſe 
Tory op who are retired from the World, and 
Man off they refer Devotion to the laſt; this is to 
oſitive - Natradict themſelves : That State has of all 
Pomp bers the moſt need of Devotion, in which 
es andere is the moſt danger; to be in a State of 
theſellanger, is to be under an Obligation of being 


levour. 


o have] A Man who does nothing, is to blame for 


r ſhewFt being Devout ; but a Man who is very 
0 


buſie 
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buſie, is not leſs to blame than he, when he 
neglects Devotion. 

A Lady Born at Pars, and who by her Mani 
age, or her Affairs, is oblig'd to live inthe Coun 
try, without Pleaſures or Diverſions, in th 
midſt of Strangers, to whom her Merit ſery 
only to incenſe them, and to make them he 
Enemies, is to blame if ſhe does not give to Dy 
yotion ſo many Hours that ſhe knows not ho 
to Employ : But a Lady who lives at Pars, I Not 
at Court, in the midſt of Pomp and PleaſureWiſde 
and every Day ſurrounded by agreeable FriendW*< 
is more to blame than the other, not to te; Moſt 
ſome Hours from ſo many uſeleſs Occupation K 
to give them to Devotion. ec, 

Devotion ſerves to employ the Idle, and ti It As 
unbend the Buſie; it makes one avoid both . re 


Vices of Idleneſs, and thoſe of a hurry of Me, 
ſineſs. * the H 
People blame a Lady in Years, when . mo 
does not give her ſelf to Devotion; why ſho of 
they not blame a Young Perſon on the ſame i 47 
count: Having little Devotion is not leſs an Ii 1 
live 


regularity in one, than in the other. ; 

Devotion is not thought of till the World dq . 
ſerts us, there is more need of it when the Worst 
ſeeks us: Old Age has perhaps Securities again Glo 
Irregularity, but Youth has only that of D erm 
votjion. 5 gu are 

Devotion is put off to Old Age, but there To ſt 
great hazard of not finding it then. out, is 
The Devotion of Young Perſons, is gent uminiſ] 
rally better, and more ſincere, than that « To l 


Old People; why ſhou'd we not take th: n Em 
(il 
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votion, or to give an ill one of the Employ If th 
ment one Exerciſes. u, Is 

To ſay that one cannot be Devout when exoti. 
is either a Prince, or a Magiſtrate, or Engap uſe 
in the Army, is to fay, that one cannot be eithi Obst 
a good Commander, or a good Magiſtrate, Mt © 


a good Prince.  FWnain 
To ſay that Politicks is incompatible wifl Moſt 
Devotion, is to be perſwaded of its Injuſtice Wo", tl 
Devotion cuts off in every State what there ſill of 


nde ſc 
ure, 


of Evil in is, and perteAts what there is of God 
He who ſays that he cannot ſuſtain the Stateh 


is in, and be Devout, proves that his State N YO 
nothing of Good in it. du W 
The moſt part of thoſe, who in refolving ud 
be Devout, reſolve to change their State; xe t 
little better the nature of the State they len t 1 
than they do that of Devotion. PPohic 
Changing ones State, is oftner an Effea Othe 
Lazineſs, than of Devotion. e will 
It cofts leſs pains to leave a State, than I the 
live upto the Perfection of it. &y We 
r in 


The Sacrifices, which are looked on in th 
World, as Marks of a great Courage, are ſom I he 
times Marks of great Cowardice. reſct 

The Fear of God caufes mary Retiremen nd thi 
but the Fear or the Hatred of Labour cauſi mine 
more: People often chuſe tor want of Courage Re 
that State which of all others requires the mol end 
and Devotion ill underſtood, offers to You. 
Perfons a ſure means of freeing themſelves fron of f 
the importunity of thoſe Exhortations wbic , the 
excites them to Labour. ue. 
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If the firſt Sentiment that your Devotion gives 


Imp] : . 
pio ou, is a Sentiment of Lazineſs, diſtruſt your 


hen erotion: You will leave the Court, Why ? 
enge aſe you would be Devout : If the Court is 
be ent Obſtacle to Devotion, leave the Court, you 
rate cht to do it; but if you can be Devout and 

" Wnain at Court, do not leave it. ; 
te will Moſt People in their Reſolutions for Devo- 
uſtice Den, think leſs of conforming themſelves to the 
- there ill of God, than of making the Will of God 
F Goandeſcend to theirs ; God has plac'd you at 
State Heurt, and wou'd have you be Devout there, 
State you will leave the Court to be Devout. 


du will follow your own Will, when God 
du d have you follow his: Perhaps you may 
re the Court and yet you will not be De- 
ut; becauſe you will not then be in the State 
which God had aſſign'd your Devotion. 
Effea Others ſeem ro compound with God, they 
e willing to do what God requires of them, 
thin g they defire that God ſhou'd firſt do what 
ey wou'd have him: We have known an Of- 
\ in ter in the Army, who had promis'd to God, 
re ſonW# he wou d be Devout when he ſhou'd be a 
areſchal of France; and every Day one may 
temen id this odd unaccountable Folly, when one 
ir car{W-vines the Diſpoſition of thoſe who defer 
>ourarÞ"i" Reſolutions of Devotion ; as one makes it 
de moi Rend on a Mareſchal's Staff, there are Thou- 
„ Voun dds who fix it to the gaining of a Law Suit, 
ves fro of ſome Eſtabliſnment; e will be De vout, 
s which they, but we muſt firſt make an End of this 


neſs, 
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There ate others yet more odly Fooliſh than 
theſe, who make their Devotion depend on 
thing impoſſible, and I know a Woman, whi 
waited to be Unmarried that ſhe might becom 
Devout. agent Pr | 

There are no true Obſtacles to Devotion bur 
thoſe that can be overcome; all others are pte 
texts of Lazineſs and Cowardice ; when ever 
Man really cannot change his State, he can be 
come Devout in it. | 

There are fome who look on the State the 
are in as an Obſtacle to Devotion, and prete 
they cannot leave it, tho' there is nothing the 
cou d do more eaſily ; how many do we fee 
Court, whom the Court has nothing to do with 
who boaſt that they cannot leave it; the Vari 
ty or the Idleneſs which engages them there 
has more force to retain them, than the Con 
tempt they meet with has to remove them fro 
thence. 

_ Of all the Obſtacles to Devotion, the on 
invincible ones are thoſe which we will ne 
overcome. 

Men commonly fall into two contrary Ex 
treams, with reſpect to the State they live in 
The one ſay, that their State has nothing in ug 
incompatible with Salyation ; and the other fa 
that their Condition is abſolutely contrary to ii 
Neither of them commonly underftand eithe 
their State, or the Obligations of Religion : T 
think that there is nothing in ones Conditio 
dangerous to Salvation, is ſometimes a greats 
Obſtacle to Devotion, than to think it is contra 
to Religion ; I ſee no danger in my n 
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is one ; and I ſee nothing but Peril in mine» 
ys.che other; they deceive themſelves perhap* 
Waozally, or if one deceives himſelf more than 


K. . 

There is no Condition in which there is ſo 
le Danger as not to need Devotion, there is 
one in which there is ſo much Danger as to be 
conſiſtent with Devotion. . 


tion but 
Are Pre 
1 ever 
Can be 


ite thei; Whether the Danger of your State proceeds 
preten em che Nature of your Heart, or from that of 
ng ther State, the Obligation is equal to leave it if 
e fee ¶ u can; but before you change your State, 


u muſt change your Heart: People do juſt 
be contrary to this, they begin by changing 


lo with 
e Vani 


| there eir State, and they neglect their Heart. 
1e Con Often one only changes his State that he may 
m front change his Heart. 


Ifa Man chang'd his Heart before he chang'd 
s State, perhaps he wou'd not change that at 
He wou'd ſoon find the means to be De- 
ut in it. 

Changing ones Heart to rectifie ones State, is 
much ſurer means to become Devout, than 
banging ones State to rectiſie the Heart. 

Betore one reſolves to change his State to be- 
me Devout, one muſt examine and well un- 


ne on 
vill ne 


ary Ex 
live in 
g in i 
her ſa 


to it 
** tand three things: The State which one 
n : es, that which one takes, and the Character 
nditioff true Devotion; to be Ignorant of either of 


three, is to expoſe ones ſelf to make a raſh 
« dangerous Change. 

Devotion is a conſtant Application to the Vir- 
5 of ones Station, and moſt of the Deyout go 
P our 


greate 
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de other, tis he who ſees the leaſt Dangec 
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out of their Station in the Virtues they practiſe, u 
He who was found at Prayers in a Chappe| deus, 
when he ſhou'd have been at the Head of the 1*!©r? 
Army, was he Devout ? No certainly. 

A Miſtreſs of a Family is much prais'd ſo 
Devotion, ſhe is ( fay they) an admirahle Per 
ſon, who has a continual Preſence of God: 
go into her Houſe, I fee no Regularity, ng Lend. 
Conduct in it, Debts multiply there, not on De vo- 
of them is Diſcharg'd, Children, Servants, all ii Vom 
in diſorder : In going out, I fay, this is not Negli, 
Devout Woman, or at leaſt I ſuſpend my Jude 
ment on her irregular Devotion. 3 

Devotion is, in moſt of thoſe who profeſs it 
nothing but a change of the Scene, and of thi 
Theatre, 

They renounee great Engagements, but the 
cultivate little ones; they quit the Pomp anc 
Oſtentation of Furniture and Equipage, but re 
ſerve all the Eaſe and Convenience of them 
they fly the Tumult and Noiſe of much Com 
pany, but they ſecure to themſelves an agreeabli and ce 
and choſen Society; they Sacrifice ſomething] Fond. 
and they pay themſelves for the Sacrifice by th Revers 
Glory of having made it; they keep the ſang}. - A « 


Spirit in all that they reſerve, which reign'(F:;7otio 


in that they have Sacrific'd ; they have all thi himſe 
Tenderneſs and Application for their little En public 
gagements, which they had for the greateſl ſerves 
they give themſelves up to Eaſe and Conveniſ Honc 
ence as they had done to Pomp and Oftentation, when 
in the Societies they chuſe, they have all the dis C 
Regards and little Arts of the Wogsld, and per with 
haps the more Occaſions they have Sacrific d 0 Inget 
ac quirin 
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I 
Vol. It, 
practiſe: acquiring Glory, the more they are Vain, Cap- 


appel  dous, and Sentible, on choſe which they have 
of the reſerved. 
They even grow fonder of them, and the Spi- 


ais'd ſo nt which reigned in thoſe things they have Sa- 
hle Per Mcrificed, gains new Forces after the Sacrifice. 
God: The moſt Criminal Engagements have leſs of 
ity, no Jenderneſs and Opiniacrety, than thoſe which 
10t o Devotion makes to paſs for Innocent. A Vain 
ts, all i Voman more eaſily pardons in her Servants the 
is not MAegligences which take ſomething from her 
y Jude Lomp, than a devour Woman pardons thoſe 
\ . "Which take any thing from her Convenience; 
ofeſs it MW Politicks and Myſtery are leſs in uſe in the Com- 
of the nerce of the World, than in that of certain De- 


votes ; and never did the Point of Honour cauſe 


ut they more Diſputings, Quarrels, and Coldneſs, than 
ap andi the Vanity of one devout Man and a devout 
but re Woman. 

them M One wou'd never have done, if they ſhou'd 


1 Com run through all the Vices which Men authorize 


reeabli ud conſecrate by Devotion; Lazineſs. Idleneſs. 
ethingFondneiſs of their own Opinion, Selfiſhneſs and 
by chY Revenge, are the moſt common of them. 

e ſam A Cowardly and Lazy Temper finds in De- 
reign /rotion a decent Sanctuary, by this one ſhelters 


all th himſelf from the Reproaches, which in the Re- 
le En publick of Men, a Man who does nothing de- 
-cateſtM{ ſerves: A Country Gentleman whom Men ot 
nyeni Honour cannot look on without Indignation, 
tation when he has not the Courage to Serve, makes 
all the bis Cowardice be Efteemed when he covers it 
id per wich the pretence of Devotion. Every bocy is 
ic'd of Ingenious at blaming the Idleneſs of a Woman 
1u1r1nG 2 of 
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of the World, who has no other Buſineſs but te 
grow Weary alone, or to Tire others with he 
Viſies ; but no body ſays any thing to thoſe whe 
go regularly two or three times a Day to eine 
cheinſelves in a Church, or to tire the Directon 
who will hearken to them. 

This Maxim, that a caring for the things 
the World, is unworthy of a Chriſtian, as Hoh 
and as true as it 15, is more pernicious to the 
Conſcience of devout Perſons than to theit 
ſtates, and often thoſe who neglect the Care 
Temporal things, wou'd neglect them les, if 
they did not at the ſame time neglect what con 
cerns their Salvation. A Negligence of the one 
often draws on that of the other: There is no 
thing to which one more ealily Habituates him Nuſwa 
ſelf, than to Lazineſs, and he who is LazyMhyuric 
for one thing, becomes ealily ſo for another. n 

How well had that Saint penetrated both the la fine 
Nature of the Heart of Man, and that of Devo 
tion, Who ſaid, That we ought to Act as if there 
were no Providence, and to confide in Provi: 
dence as if we had not Acted. 

Moſt of the Devout take only one half of this 
Wile Precept, and tis not the laſt part they ot- 
teneſt chuſe. I believe there are yet more late- 
reſted, than there are Lazy and Negligent among 
the Devoted. 150 

The Favourite Virtue with moſt of them, is ei 
that Juſtice which allows to take what belongs 
to us where ever one finds it, and of all the Pre- 
cepts of Charity, the moſt to their Taſte is that 
of beginning at Home, £ 
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ith hel The Holy Uſe which a devout Man can make 
oſe ha his Eſtate, and the ill Uſe which may be made 
to ci it by thoſe whom he thinks leis devour than 
irectonſhe, authorizes many Vexations, and much In- 

uſhice. | 
Giving any Reſpite to a Sinner, who owes Mo- 
ey, in the opinion of many De voter, is giving it 
din; and as they do not think that a Man can 
tConfcience keep what he owes, their firſt Care 
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their 


Care to make themſelves be Paid as ſoon as ever 
leſs, i ie term of Payment is expird. 
ut con Devotion unites a Man with God; moſt of 
the one Devores only acknowledge this Union when 
e is noWhey have occaſion to Revenge themſelves, they 
es him. Nerſw ade themſelves that God partakes of the 
s LazyMhjurics done them, and thar Revenging their 
ther. Nen Cauſe, is Revenging the Cauſe of God. 


zoth theft fine, as they eaſily flatter themſelves that 
t Devo-Miod Acts in them, and by them, they cannot 
if there go what their Heads are poſſeſs d with, and 
Prori ey look on-all thoſe who oppoſe their Senti- 


nents and Deſigns, as People oppos d to the Spi- 
it of God. 

I wou'd not add to all theſe Reflections one 
iſt Reflection, if I had not found Examples of 
; *ris, that the Devout ſometimes deceive 
bemſelves ſo far, as to look on themſelves in 
heir Devotion, as Perſons dear to God, and 
o his Intereſts ; and that on this Excravagant 
anity, they think chey have a right to indulge 
be Body, to fortifie their Health, and prolong 
heir Conſervation. I have ſeen {ome authorize 
meir Senſuality by chis Principle: As there are 
nany of them, who love themſelves, and who 
a Q 
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do not deny themſelves any of the Convenien 
ces of Life; perhaps there is more among the 
than is thought, who, have the ſame Vanity 
and I don't know whether the Directors them 
{elves do not Inſpire it, when one hears the 
ſay, as they ſo often do, to a devout Perſon « 
a tender Health, Sir, you muſt be careful of you 
ſelt tor the Glory of God. 7 

Tis eaſie to inform ones ſelf what true D. 
votion is, when one wou'd be devout ; ther 
needs no more than to read two or three Chy 
ters of the Goſpel : If tis too much to read then 
throughout, be as little Children; be in a con 
tinual Watch, bear your Croſs, and bear it con 
ſtantly every Day, deny your ſelf perpetually 
be poor in Spirit, that is to ſay, have the Spi 
of Poverty, and allow your ſelf only the neceſl; 
iy uſe of Worldly things, ſurmounting all Aff 
ction for them, love your Enemies, &c. fucl 
are the Principal Duties of Devotion, tis on 
on theſe terms that it is allewable to preten 
to it. 

Falſe Devotion proceeds more from Ignoranc 
of the true, than from the Abuſe of it, and ther 
are more Chriſtians, who will be Ignorant « 
the Precepts I have been ſpeaking of, than ther 
are who know how to abuſe them. I do no 
think that a devout Perſon, who believ'd th; 
Devotion conſiſts only in a Contempt of one 
ſelf, in Watchings, in Simplicity and Poverty ol 
Spirit, wou'd be Vain, Idle, Opiniatre ; ani 
certainly he wou'd never purſue a Law Suit wit 
Obſtinacy, or ſeek to Revenge himſelf, if h 
had learn d to be diſengag'd from the things « 
the World, and to loye his Enemies. 7 
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A Chriſtian who has not yet begun to practiſe 
theſe Precepts, ought at moſt to content him- 
ell with the Character of a Man of good Inten- 
ions, and leave that of Devout to thoſe who 
o practiſe them. 

There are Chriſtians who put on all the Re- 
wlarities of Devotion, without being devout; 
hey have all the Body (if one may ſo ſpeak) 
Devotion, a great Exterior of Penitence, great 
weetneſs in their Behaviour, great Zeal, and a 
geat Simplicity, which appears even in their 
Gate and Air: One may have all this without 
wing the Spirit of Devotion: The Spirit of the 
Vorld may animate and give Motion even to the 
body of Devotion, but the Movements of this 
body animated by the Spirit of the World, are 
de thoſe of a Machine, which only moves by 
utificial Springs; they are neither conſtant nor 
regular, 
ho can decide, when he ſees the whole Ex- 
rrior of Devotion move, by what Spirit it is 
inimated ? God only knows it, and none are 
Jlow'd to judge of it, but the Perſon himſelf, 
who ſets all this Exterior in Motion; *tis he 
nuſt tell us what he thinks of it, all others may 
be miſtaken in it; and himſelf too may as well as 
&hers be miſtaken in it. 

3. To ſay that a Man who appears devout is not 
o, is of all Judgments the moſt raſh ; and a Man 
of good Senſe, wou'd never make this Judgment 
if he were without Malice; nothing can induce 
one to accuſe the Devout of Hypocriſie, but a 
leſire that they ſhou'd * Hypocrites, 5 
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A Man who judges, and who ſpeaks ill of the 
Devout, eſtabliſhes leſs, by his Diſcourſe, an 
Opinion of their Hypocriſie, than of his own 
Viciouſneſs or his Malice; and when I hear 
one Affirm as a certain Truth that ſuch and ſuch 
devout Perſons are Hypocrites, I have, a much 
worſe Opinion of bim who ſpeaks thus, 
than of thoſe he ſpeaks of: He gives me but 2 
doubtful Opinion of their Hypoctiſie, but 
he gives me a Certainty of the Raſhneſ, 
or of the Malice of his Judgment: I may 
judge favourably of the Virtue of thoſe who ap- 
pear Devout, but I cannot judge favourably of 
the Temper, or of the Heart of him who dif. 
credits them. £15 51-4 

But the Pictures ( ſay ſome) that are Drawn 
of falſe Devotion, ſerve to make one diſcredit 
all the Devout. 4 n 

To ſpeak thus, is to ſay, that there ate no 
truly devout Perſons in the World; for the 
Pictures that are Made of falſe Devotion can on- 
ly diſcredit thoſe who are repreſented in thoſe 
Pictures: He who looks on the Deſcriptions of 
falſe Devotion, as an occaſion of diſcrediting 
the Devout, does more Injury to the Devout, 
than he who makes thoſe Deſcriptions ; and to 
{ay that they may be apply'd, is to have made 
the Application alr 
do it. bo TL 


Perhaps there wou'd be reaſon to ſay, that 


the Deſcriptions of falſe Devotion may do In- 
jury to the true, if he who makes thoſe Pictures 
ſou'd repreſent ſome devout Perſons in particu- 
lar; but whilſt the Characters are gouers!, 10 

ay 
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of the ay that they Injure che Devout, is to ſay, that 
ſe, an il the Devout are repreſented in them? Or if 
s own be who makes theſe Deſcriptions, ſhou'd have 
I hearlhe Imprudence or the Malice to deſign repre- 
d ſuch enting ſome particular Perſon, he cou'd only 
much do Injury to him whom he intended to repre- 
thus, Nent; to ſay that the Picture of one Hypocrite, 
but aMinjures all that are ſincerely Devout, is to con- 
„ but radict ones ſelf, tis to ſay, that all the truly 
ſhnek, {WDevour, reſemble a falſe Hy pocrite. 
| may MW But, ſay they, the Wicked make an ill uſe 
ho ap- nen of thoſe general Deſcriptions, and never 
bly of Wl co apply them to the Devout of their Ac- 
ho dil-Myaintance. If this Reaſon ought to hinder one 
rom ſpeaking againſt falſe Devotion, one ſhou'd 
Drau the ſame Reaſon never ſpeak againſt any 
{credit Nice; for there is not one of which an Appli- 
ation may not be made. 
are no MW Our Saviour has ſpoken againſt Hypocriſie, 
or the Mad there is ſcarce any Vice againſt which he 


an on- Miz declar'd himſelf more: The . e 


n thoſe {Which was made of the Eloquent and Lively 
ions of characters in which he repreſented Hypocrites, 
editing Mid not hinder him from decrying them. 

Jevout, MW One paſſes for a Man of Prudence, when he 
and to Ways, that there are certain Vices which ſhou'd 
2 made ever be reprefented ; to extend this precauti- 
ion co Wn ſo far, as to deſire that one ſhou'd never 
peak againſt falſa Devotion, is to give ones ſelf 
„ that Ide Reputation of Prudence, at the Expence pf 
do In- Nur Neighbours's Benefit. | 


ictures Y The truly Devout, profit by the Deſcription 
articu- A falſe Devotion, the Wicked make an ill uſe 
ral, to ef it; it is not juſt, that the Abuſe of it 1 

lay | len 
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Men ſhou'd hinder the Benefit that the good 
Men may make of it; but ſome will ſay ſerious 
Men have diſliked Tartuffe: I have already ſaid 
in another Place, that it was not the Character 
of a Hypocrite that, render'd that Comedy dan. 
gerous, but the Repreſentation of it on the 
Theatre, and the Circumſtances in which the 
Author had plac'd Tartaffe. 

The ill uſe that is made by Wicked Men of 
the Deſcription of falſe Devotion, Injures only 
thoſe who make that ill uſe of it. 

When I ſay to a vicious Man, that there are 
many Hypocrites, I fay no other thing to him, 
but that chere are wicked Perſons ; what Injury 
does that do to the Good ? 

The Wicked rejoice to hear Hypocrites rut 
down: This Joy can only be Founded on the 
pleaſure of having Conpanions. 

If a Wicked Man, hearing Hypocrites ſpoken 
. againft, cou'd conclude, that himſelf not being 
a Hypocrite is a good Man, there wou d perhaps 
be ſome _ in deſcribing Hypocrites ; but 
where is the Man, who has fo little Senſe as to 
draw this conclufion. 

That which rejoices a Wicked Man ( will 
ſome fay ) is, that the Deſcription of Hypocriſe 
makes him think that thoſe who are propos'd to 
him, for Models are no better than himſelf: 
What ground for this Joy, unleſs one had pro- 
pos'd Hypocrites to him for a Model ? 

But he imagines. that there is Hypocriſie in 
thoſe who are propos'd to his imitation as good 
Men. On what is this Imagination Founded, 


but on his own Malignity, and on the Raſhnevy ; 
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of his Judgment? What Proof has he, that onay 
who is propos d to him as a good Man, is an 
Hypocrite ? It he bounds his Application to 
uch and ſuch a one, -againft whom he pretends 
w have Proofs of Hypocrifie ; thoſe are not the 
Perſons who are propos d to him for Models. He 
cannot abuſe the Deſcription of Hypocriſie, till 
he has Proofs that all thoſe who paſs for good 
Men are Hypocrites. And whilſt there is one 
gainſt whom he cannot have that Proof, he has 
no right to be excus'd from making a good uſe 
of the Deſcription of Hypocriſie. 

But cis (will ſome ſay again) a kind of Proof 
for him, to let him know that there are, or that 
there may be Hy pocrites: This is as if one ſhould 
ky, that to know that there is or that there may 
be ill Generals, or corrupted Magiſtrates, is a 
Proof that Turenne was not a good General, nor 
Cato a good Judge. 

Let Men examine this Matter as much as they 
will, they can never find that the ill Uſe which 
nay be made of the Deſcription of falſe Devoti- 
on, is founded on any other Principles, than on 
the Malignity and little Senſe of thoſe who a- 
buſe it, or on the Deſire, as I have ſaid, which 
Men may have, that all the World were as bad 
$ themſelves. 

Nevertheleſs it may be ſaid with Reaſon, that 
the Malice which the World has againſt the De- 
yout, is a little authorized by the Conduct of 
ſome of them; and perhaps none contribute 
more to make the Dewotes be diſcredited than 


themſelves : But as the Malignity of thoſe Who. 
judge ill of all the Deyour, can only injure thoſe 


Who 
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who have that Malice, in the Judgment of all 14 
Men of Senſe ; ſo the Conduct of certain De. S0. 
votes can only do hurt to themſelves ; the truly N one v 
Devout are not the leſs what they are, and es hit 
ought not leſs to be efteemed truly Deyour. _ 

The Injuſtice of the World with reſpect to N out. 
De votes, does not conſiſt only in condemnine MW Th 
the truly Devout on the Example of one falſly Mnevo 
ſo; it goes ſo far as to acknowledge none for 
truly Devout, but thoſe Who are ſuch as the 
World would have the Devout to be. The World 
which does not fo much as know what Devotion 
is, takes upon it to be Judge and Arbitrator of 
the Devout. For my part, ſays a Man altoge- 
ther Worldly, If I were a Devote, I would ad 
in this and this manner. Would not one think 
in hearing him talk at this rate, that he has a 
perfect Idea of Devotion; and often he who 
{peaks thus, has not ſo much as read the Goſpel; 
he will give Rules to the Devout with an Un- 
derſtanding as Blind as his Heart is Corrupt. 

The World carries the Idea of Devotion fo 
high, only to reduce the Devout to the Impol- 
ſibility of paſſing for Devout, and to authorize 
it-ſelt not to become ſo. 

Nothing is more fantaſtick than the Idea which 
the World makes to it ſelf of Devotion; every 
one eſtabliſhes it according to his own Taſte : 
One ſays that the truly Devout ought to be per- 
petually in the Church or Hoſpitals ; another 
ſays, that Devotion does not conſiſt in that; 
and often the ſame Perfon who has ſaid, that a 
devout Man ought to give all his Goods to the 
Poor, will ſay, when one ſhows him ſome 1 regu); 
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have done ſo, that a devour Man ought not te 
leprive himſelf of his Eftace. 
Bows judge of Devotion by their Intereſt 
one who is in want of Mony, and who addreſ. 
ſes himſelt to a Devote to borrow it, will fay if 
he is retus' d, that he who refuſes him is not De- 
out. | | 

Tho' the World cou'd agree on the Idea of 
Devorion, and if they ſhould find a Man who an- 
ſwered that Idea, they would ſtil! ſay that this 
Man may not be Devout. 


Vorld MW There is nothing which the World under- 
otion' ¶ lands leſs than Virtue ; they have no juft Idea 
tor oi No it, they do not know it in thoſe who practiſe 
jroge- Mit. | 
1d 3a Virtue is as a Stranger to thoſe who do not 
think Npractiſe it, to judge well of true Devotion one 
has 2 Wnuſt be Devout. 
; who W Bychis may be known to@how falſe the Judg- 
zolpel; Mnent is which the World paſſes upon che De- 
n Un- N wut. To hear the manner in which the World 
pt. udges of them, one would think that to be De- 
tion ſo Wrour was to be Impeccable. The leaſt Vice which 
Lmpol- ¶ Men perceive in a devour Man, makes them cry 
thorize out that he is not Devour. They forget, that 
o be Devout is not to have no Vices, but to la- 
which Wour to correct thoſe which one has. 
every All the World agrees that there is nothing 
Taſte : Wnore Impenetrable than the Heart of Man, but 
be pei- Whey forget this Truth when they are to judge 
anothet ef the Devout. Tho' they ſhould have Perte- 
that; tion enough never to commit the leaſt Fault, 
that a 


to the 
have 


en would have Recourſe to the Heart to judge 
of them; the Ouciide (would they ſay) is 
regulated, bur the Heart is not. Be- 
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have a right to judge ill of: 
Man, who has the appearance of a good Man 
one ſhou d be ſure of having the Art to Peng 
trate Hearts. r | 

Thoſe who judge ill of the Devout, ate unte: 
ſonable ; but there are ſome more unreaſonah] 
than they, which are thoſe who dare notegiy 
themſelves to Devotion, becauſe they fear thy 
Judgment that may be made of it. 

He who in the Matter of Devotion, fears u 
Evil Judgment, is more to blame than he wh 
makes it. . 

Not to dare to declare for Devotion, becau 
one fears the Judgments of Men; is not to ſhel 
ter ones ſelf from their Judgments, tis to al 
thoriſe them. 

Not daring to be Devout, becauſe one fea 
to expole ones ſelſ to the Cenſure of Men, ist 
ſhew that one does not place Virtue in th 
Heart. Let a devout Man be well perſwade 
that true Devotion conſiſts in the Regulation 
the Heart, he will not fear the Judgment Wis 
Men. | 

To begin by regulating the Heart, is not ot 
ly having true Devotion, tis having found t N Vi 
art to ſecure it from the Judgment of Men 
the World judges of the Heart by the Outſidghi 
the way to render that Judgment Unjuſt, is 
have the Heart Regulaced. 

One wou'd more eaſily give themſelves 
Devotion, ſay ſome, if thoſe who Exhort us ing 
it, wou'd limit it co the Regulation ot the Heaſ tor 
that which diſcc es, is the Practice of D AM 
votion which they (cribs to us. Wh Prac 
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When thoſe to whom theſe Holy Practices 
em Vain or Inconvenient, ſhall have told us, 
hat they can have the Heart Regulated without 
dem, we ſhall not perhaps oblige ſuch to pra- 


gie them. 
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Exactne/s in Little things, and in the 
Exterior Duties of Religion. 


becau 
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TE who neglects little things will neglect the great, 
is an Oracle of Truth, but 'tis not equal- 
true, that he 2vho & exact in little things, will be 


one ical? in great things. 

en, is There wou'd bo no difference between theſe 
e in tio Propoſitions, if all Chriſtians apply'd them- 
r{wadeitemſelves chiefly to what there is of Solid in 


lation ( 
ment 


[re : the Love of ſolid Virtue inſpires an Ex- 
Bneſs in little things, and makes one fear the 
eglect of them. 


s not oi For want of applying ones felt chiefly to So- 
ound ti Virtue, one limits ones ſelf to little things 
f Men Without aſpiring further : But one does not in 
, Outſide manner come to neglect little things with- 


juſt, is 


ſelves t 
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ut neglecting great things. One may be Ex- 
Rin little things without having the fame ex- 
ineſs for greater: But the Negligence of little 
lings is a conſequence of the Negligence one 
for great things. 

A Man may ſet himſelf to obſerve the Exteri- 
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t Practices of Devotion without being Devout; 
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but a Man cannot be Devout in Neglecting the 
Exterior Practices of Devotion. 

True Devotion includes the Exterior Pra6j. 
ces, but the Exterior Practices do not include 
true Devotion. 

One muſt therefore diſtinguiſh well theſe two 
Propoſitions not to fall into the Error of thoſe, 
who becauſe one may be exact in little thingy 
without being ſo in great, think, one may al{c 
neglect them, without neglecting the great. 

Deſiring to be Devout without being exact it 
the Exterior Practices, is as if one wou'd be 
great General in neglecting the Art of Fencing 
and that of Encampments, and of Fortificati 
ons: And to flatter ones ſelf that one is Devout 
becauſe one is exact in Exterior Practices, is 
if one ſhou'd flatter himſelf with being a grea 
General, becauſe one knows how to Fenc: 
and Fortitie a Town. 

He who is Exact in little things, blames hin 
who Neglects them, and he who NegleRs them 
blames him who is Exact in them; To mak 
them Reaſon juſtly, and to render both Perfe4Mtc 
in the Diſpoſition wherein they are, each o 
them ſhou'd Reaſon as the other does; He wh 
is Exact in little things, ſays, they are neceflar 
to Virtue, and that is what he who Neglect 
them ſhou'd fay : He who neglects them, ſays tha 
tis not in ſuch things that true Virtue confiſtsY 
and this is What he who is Exact in them ſhou 
ſay. By this means one wou'd not neglect tha 
Exactneſs, and the other wou'd not limit him 
ſelt co it, 
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ng the As different as theſe two Diſpoſitions ſeem, 

they proceed however from the ſame Principle; 
that is to ſay, from an equal Ignorance in Vir- 
me, he who ſays that Virtue has no need of the 
practice of little things, underſtands it no better 


Practi. 
aclude 


ſe two han he Who limits it to that Practice. 

thoſe, MW» But if between two Diſpoſitions, both Evil, it 
thing, ¶ vere allo wd to decide which of them is the leaſt 
ay ald Eril, I ſhdu'd fay it is that which limits it | ſelf 


at. to litele things. This is not what the World 


xact id inks, it deſpiſes thoſe who are Exact in little 
'd be ¶ ings: But I believe that thoſe who Neglect 
ncing tem deſerve yet more to be deſpis d; He who 
tificaiMegleRts little things, has commonly neither the 


ktle- nor the great: But he who is Exact in 
ile things, has at leaſt that little for his ſhare. 
He who neglects little things, is farther from 
alyation, than he who limits himſelf to Exact- 
refs in them. It is cafier to paſs from an Exact- 
nes hin ess in little things, to Exactneſs in great; than 
s them tom the Negligence of little things, to Exactneſs 
o mak great ; and I cou'd more eaſily perſwade him 
PerfeMo the Spirit of true Devotion, who practiſes all 
each obe outward Duties of it, than him who obſerves 
He wh one of them. 

ceſſatſ He who is Exact in thoſe little things, is in 
Leglecihe way of Devotion, but he who Neglects 


Yevout 
55 Is 
a grea 

Fence 


ays thaffſhem is gone out of that way. 

conſiſts i Nothing deters more from Devotion, than 
1 ſhou be fear of Trouble and Conſtraint; but he 
ect chafff}ho is Exact in little things, has already gain'd 


pon himſelt to Surmount one part of that Trou- 
dle and that Conſtraint: He is much more fit for 


Devotion than the other; as a Man brought up 
in 


lit him 


Vol. IL 
in a hardy manner, and who has inur'd himſe! 
to Labour, is more fit for the War, than one 


who has been tenderly Bred, and who is accu. 
ſtom'd to a ſoft effeminate Life. 
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A Courtier who thinks to pleaſe the Kite D. 
without ever appearing at Verſailles, does not ds. but b 
ceive himſelf more, than a Chriſtian who think care 
he can be Devout without any of the Practice 14 - 
of Devotion. faithf 

One of the Principal Obſtacles to Devotion ite 
is Pride; he who is Exact in little things, hasalM je 0 
ready overcome a part of that Obſtacle, and or h 
tho he may have ſome Pride, he has common tio 
leſ of it than one who neglects the Extenoſi A 
Practices of Devotion: Tis Pride that make reſpec 
him neglect them, but tis not Pride that makeMy de 
the other Exact in them: That Exactneſs ma There 
give birth to Pride, but Pride never produces it v dif, 
and when the World woud render thoſe wi fn it 


have that Exactneſs contemptible, they neve 
ſay they are Proud and Haughty, they ſay che 
are Simple People. Thus the World it fel 
ſhews, that there is leſs Vanity in being Exad A 
to little things, than in Neglecting them. _ Miudge 
That Simplicity which limits to the Exerciſſſ hat N 
of Exterior Virtues, is leſs oppos'd to true Sim t may 
plicicy, than that Price which deſpiſes them. No 
That which makes the neceſſity of bein god 
Humble to be Devout, is found in part alreadintle t 
in him who is Exact to little things: Humility, x. 
is requiſite to Devotion, becauſe one muſt ſubſ dot o: 
mie to the Exerciſe of Virtues which ſeem 0 tor, 
little importance; this is what he who practiſeſſtentio 


them has already. He already exerciſes 1 Relig] 
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Viceues which nouriſh Devotion, and it is eaſier 
to rectiſie the uſe of them in thoſe who pra- 
diſe them, than to inſpire them in thoſe who 
do not. 

Devotion cannot be ſupported and preſerved 
but by Vigilance: This Vigilance is not only a 
Care not to indulge ones felt in any thing, tis 
alſo a Care not to fail in any thing; tis to be 
aithful to all our Duties: He who is Exact in 
little things, may be ſaid to have already a Ha- 
nit of Faithfulneſs; *tis ſo much done, and is 
for him a ſtep which brings him "nearer to De- 
fotion than one who has a Habit of Negligence. 

A Man who is Exact in little things, is, with 
eſpect to Devotion, what one who knows how 
o deſign and to mix the Colours is to Painting: 
There remains nothing more, but to teach him 
v diſpoſe his Deſigns, and to place his Colours; 
* if you will, the Devotion of a Man Exact 
© little things, is like the Preparation of Fire- 
works all orderly diſpos'd, to which nothing 
nore is wanting but to ſet Fire to it. 

A Chriſtian who negle&s little things, may 
udge of his Error by the Irregularities whence 
that Negligence is produc'd, and by thoſe which 
t may produce. 

None boaſt of having a more Noble Idea of 
God and of Religion, than thoſe who Neglect 
tle things; God does not require tha (lay they) 
wa Religion does not conſiſt in ſuch Trifles : Wou'd 
hot one think they had penetrated to the Bot- 
tom, both the Spirit of Religion, and the In- 
tentions of God? And yet none has lefs Studied 
Religion, and (if I dare uſe that Term) has 

| Q 2 leſs 
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leſs Commerce with God than thoſe Perſons : 
For who is it that ſpeaks thus, but ſuch as are ¶ anſo 
Ignorant both of God and Religion; neither of 1 
which can be known without the Practice of ſome Il uſele 
of thoſe: little things which they deſpiſe : One I is x 
muſt at leaſt Read and Meditate to know God I 
and Religion; but Meditation as well as Read- N obſc 
ing Spiritual Books, are of thoſe things which Wj wit 
by Perſons at Court and in the World are cal. Ning { 
led little things. 

If we ever fo little preſs thoſe who ſay, that 
God and Religion do not require the Practice 
of little things, if we preſs them, I ſay, to tel 
us then what God and Religion do require; ei. 
ther they know not what to Anſwer, or they 
give us ſuch an Idea of God and of Religion, 2 
thoſe Impious Philoſophers give, who fix God 
in Heaven without any concernment for Men 
or thoſe fantaſtick Myſtieks, become ſo famous 
in our Age, who eſtabliſh for a Principle off yo. 
their Ridiculous Sect, that God and Religio 
require nothing of us, but the Elevation of th eceiv 
Heart by a ſimple Act of Faith. 

None has a more frivolous and a more un 
worthy Idea of God, and of Religion, than 
thofe who neglect little things; they think, o 
make others think of God, what a Courtic 
wou'd think, or give occaſion to think of 
Prince, who ſhou'd ſay, that the Prince doe 
not concern himſelf to have any Court mad 


to him, or that any one in the Army ſhou amily 
keep his Poſt, or be Exact to all the Regular. 38 
ties of Military Diſcipline : One who ſhou gy, 
* thus, wou'd giye me a ſtrange Idea of th 
rince. 
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7 (ſay thoſe who negle little things) that 
we know God very well ; tis rather, might one 
anſwer them, that you know him very ill. 

To look on the Practice of little things as 
uſeleſs, is giving a great Blow to Religion, it 
tis not Deſtroying ic. 

I will not accuſe all thoſe who negled little 
Obſervances, of being Libertines and Impious ; 
I will accuſe but ſome of them, at leaſt of be- 
ing ſo. The others are either Proud or Fearful 
Chriſtians; they Act in Appearance only on 
the Noble Ideas which they have formd of 
God, but in reality they act only on the Haugh- 
y Ideas which they have form'd of themſelves : 
They neglect little things, and the Exterior 
Praftices of Devotion, becauſe they are practiſed 
che ſimple and common People: They have 
bo good an Opinion of themſelves to conde- 
cend to be Chriſtians, like the Mean and Sim- 
le People. | 

You ſay that you ſet no Value on little things, 
lecauſe you know well what Religion is: You 
leceive your felt, you only Neglect them, be- 
auſe you know well what the World is, you 
now that it does not agree with that Exact- 
eſs, and you fear to diſpleaſe it. 

A Chriſtian who has taken a Habit of neg- 
eting little things, is one who does always, 
hat ſome Perſons ( otherwiſe good Chritti- 
ins) do only ſometimes, who intermit their 
faſts, and the Cuſtom of having Prayers in their 
amily, in complaifance to the Company which 
ne in their Houſe : Theſe comply with the 
Vorld on thoſe Occaſions, at the Expence of 

Q 3 the 
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the Exerciſes of their Religion, and thoſe other; I Chr 
have taken a Habit of complying with it in the of li 
ſame manner on all ſorts of Occaſions: the one 
fear ſometimes to appear Chriſtians, and the o- 
ther always fear it. 

That Spirit which keeps a Chriſtian from be. 
ing exact in little Things, is the ſame Spirit 
which keeps a Monaſtick from the ſmall Obſer- 
vances of his Order. What ſhould we think of 
a Movaſtick, who, that he may not be reduced 
to ask Permiſſions, makes to himſelf a Preſcrip- 
tion of Indepeadance in his Monaſtery; who ſets 
himſelf above the Diſcipline which is obſery'd 
there; who dates not ſay to a Secular that 2. 
muſes him, that the Office is going to begin, 
and that he ought to be preſent. We ſhould 
judge that this Monaſtick is aſham'd to appear 
ſuch, and this is what a Chriſtian commonly is, 
who negleas little Things; he is one who is 2. 
ſham'd to appear a Chriſtian. 

Let a Chriſtian be without Pride or Humane 
Reſpects, he will be convinced of the Neceſſity of 
practiſing little Things, in being convinced ol 
the Neceflity of Religion; if in Reality he jude- 
es that Religion is neceſſary to him, he will 
judge that little Things are neceſſary to Religi- 
ON: 
He who will limit himſelf to exerciſe his Re- 
ligion only in great Things, will limit himſelf to 
exerciſe it very rarely. 

Tis a handſome Means not to exerciſe ones 
Religion almoſt at all, to limit the Exerciſe of it 
to great Things; and perhaps it is that they 
may never do one good Action , that fome 
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Chriſtians have thought fic to make no account 
of little Things. | 2 

The ticit Chriſtians were extreamly exact in 
the leaſt Matters of Religion; but it one were 
to judge by the Thoughts of thoſe whom L have 
been {peaking of, the ficſt Chriſtians would have 
bad more right to neglect little Things than we; 
they were every Day in the Occaſions of per- 
forming great ones. 

Chriſtians who neglect little Things, re- 
emble a Man who frequenting none but rich 
Friends, and ſuffering none other to come to 
tim, ſhould ſay that Friendſhip does not conſiſt 
in little Aſſiduities, but in helping our Friends 
in their Poverty. As long as this Man accounts 
none for his Friends but thoſe who. are rich; he 
vill never, whilſt he acts on theſe Principles, give 
narks of Friendſhip to any one: "tis thus that 
me may ſay there are many Chriſtians, who 
vill never give any marks of Religion, whilſt 
hey hold this for a Principle, to give none but 
tecoick Marks of it; they are no leſs careful to 
bun heroick Actions, than they are negligent 
if little ones. 

Moſt Chriſtians paſs their Life in neglecting 
ittle Virtues, and avoiding great; they pals 
heir Life without Religion. 

A Chriſtian who neglects little Things, and 
reſerves himſelf for pertorming great Ones, will 
do theſe no better than the other. "Tis only by 
the Exerciſe of little Things that one learns. to 
lo what is Great; *ewas this which made the 
icſt Chriſtians ſo exact in little Things; the 
more Occaſions they had of doing great Things, 
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the more they were perſuaded that they ought 
not to neglect the leſſer. 

The Negligence of little Things draws on the 
Negligence of great Things; little Negled; 
cauſe the Great. 

Who is it that are pleaſed with this Propofi. 
tion, That Virtue does not conſift in little Thing, ? 
Thoſe who neglect the Great. 

In all forts of Affairs, there are little as well 
as great Things that belong to them: When; 
Man has a Law Suit of Conſequence, he take; 
Care of the Great, but he does not neglect the 
Little; in any Buſineſs of Conſequence all that 
can contribute to make it ſucceed ſeems impor- 
tant. | 

People have this Prudence in their leaſt Af. 
fairs, but they have it not inthe Buſineſs of their 
Salvation; and if the term of little Things is on- 
ly uſed when one ſpeaks of what concerns our 
Salvation ; tis perhaps becauſe there is no At 
fair but that, in which People have ſuffered 
* to think there was any thing lit- 
tle. | 

If Men could perſuade us that the little Things 
which they neglect, are effectively little Things, 
we ſhould not perhaps be ſo much diſpleaſed 
with them for that negleRt : But the Things 
which a Chriſtian of this Character calls little, 
are to him of great Importance. 55 

To reſolve on neglecting little Things becauſe 
they are little, is to contradict ones ſelf ; there 
is nothing fo little but it becomes great when 
one negotiate fn ne hs 
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One cannot decide what are the things that 
hou'd be call'd little, if one does not practiſe 
the great, A good Man, who has for many 
Years practis'd all the Chriſtian Virtues, might 
perhaps tell us which are the little, and which 
ice the great; but to Determine that without 
being a good Man, is to Determine what one 
knows nothing of. 

The Good Man who alone cou'd have a 
ight to Determine what is great and what is 
tle in Religion, tells us that there is nothing 
little to a Chriitiap. 

He who determines that there are little things. 
woves by that determination, that he is neither 
good Man nor a knowing Man. 

I know not on what Authority worldly Perſons 
determine, that there are things which belong 
to Religion of little conſequence : They have 
not the Teſtimony of good Men to make them 
determine fo, and they have no Experience of 
their on in it. 

There is no Perſon more capable of inform- 
ing us, that thoſe which are call'd little things 
re not fo, than a Chriſtian who neglects them: 
[t he conſults his Life, he will ſee that the Irre- 
1 of it, are only occaſion d by that Neg- 
gence. To have a Modeſt Deport ment, to be 
pnttual at Prayer, watchful over the Senſes, ſtriftly 
to obſerve the Faſts, baniſh Railleries, practiſe Morti- 
fieations, to be inviolably exact to the Time and Mea- 
ſure of the good Works one bas preſcrib'd to themſelves, 
&c. Theſe are what Perſons of the World call 
little things in Religion ; To forgive our Enemies, 
fo be Chaſt, to be no Slanderer, to do no Injuſtice, to 
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love God with , our ,2uhole Heart, to have 4 from 
Faith, a profound Humility, a great Patience, to giny 
Alms liberally, & . Theſe are what they cal 
great things; Let them ſhew us one ſingh: 
Chriſtian, Who has all theſe great Virtues with. 
out bana others, and we will believe that 
thoſe may be neglected, —- 

We know ſome (ſay you) who have nothing 
to reproach themſelves with-as to all thoſe great 
Virtues, and who are not more exact than other; 
in the little. Such a one, is not he a good Man! 
Is not ſuch a one a Virtuous Woman ? And ye 
go to their Houſe, you'll ſee nothing there but 
what you ſee in all the Houſes at Court: Ob 
ferve them in Company, they have no ſour; 
Looks, no Oſtentatian, they laugh, they railly, 
they divert themſelves as others do. Thok 
who ſpeak thus, endeavour to authorize ther 
Negligence of little things by the Example « 
good Perſons, They leave the Teſtimony whid 
their own Conſcience gives them of the con- 
trary, to alledge doubtful Examples; Per. 
ſons who are fo. much inclin'd to judge ill d 
their Neighbours, never judge well of him, bu 
when they think to find ſomewhat in his Exam 
ple by which to authorize their own Irregula 
rities. * 

If there are good Men, ſuch as have been 
juſt now Repreſented, who appear no more Ex- 
act than others, it muſt needs be that they do 
ſo, only by another kind of Exactneſs; which 
is to conceal from the Eyes of the World out of 
Modeſty and Humility, the Marks of that Ex- 


actneſs in little things, which they have in Pri- 
vate: 
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rate: For il in telling us that theſe good perſons 
ate not more Exact than others, they wou'd 


ſay that they are not more Modeſt, more Aſſi- 
duous in Prayer, more religious Obſervers ot 


Mother Chriſtian Duties, than thoſe who Neglect 


them ; I ſhou'd conclude that they have not the 
creat Virtues attributed to them, and I ſhou'd 
determine without Heſitation, ſuch a one # net 4 
rod Man, ſuch a one « not a good Woman. 

It may ſometimes be allowable for a good 
Man to hide his Exact neſs, but it is never allow- 
able for him to fall off from it. 

When worldly Perſons, to ſhew that true 
Virtue does not conſiſt in little things, cite us 
the Example of thoſe who are Religious with- 
out Grimace, and without Oſtentation; they 
tell us nothing more but that true Virtue does 
not conſiſt in Oftentation and Grimace, and 
they authorize themſelves at moſt, in not hav- 
ing that Exactneſs in little things, only by the 
Humility with which Pious Perſons conceal 
and diſſemble theirs. Is this reaſonable ? 

The ill uſe which worldly Perſons make of 
the Care that ſome good Men have to concea! 
their Exactneſs, ſhou'd teach the good to diſtruſt 
it themſelves : They ought to fear that what 
they believe an effect of their Modeſty and their 
Humilicy, may be an effe& of their Complai- 
lance, and that worldly Perſons accuſe them of 
not being Exact in little things, only becauſe 
themſelves fear to appear ſo. 

A Diſſimulation of Virtue is in certain Cir- 
cumſtances (but eſpecially in thoſe we are now 
peaking of) a real Vics. 
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Whatever thoſe good Perſons are, who are 
ſuppos'd to be ſo little Exact, the Teſtimony 
drawn from their Example, is always doubtful], 
but thoſe who neglect little things, have one 
which is not ſo, that is, the Teſtimony of their 
own Conſcience : Let them tell us ſincerely, if 
having neither a Modeft Deportment, Afliduity 
in Prayer, or Exactneſs to any Exterior Duties 
ot Religion, they are yet Chaſte, Charitable, 
Juſt, full of Faith and of Humility, let then 
ftand to what they think of it themſelves. 
To be Negligent of little things, is opening 
the way to Sin, and ſhutting it to Repentance, 
He who Neglects little things, and who looks 
on that Negligence as a thing indifferent in Re- 
ligion, ſhou'd, if he has Reaſon, make us be 
lieve one of two things; either that he is not: 
Sinner, or if he has Sinn'd, that he did it with 
2 full Knowledge of the Sin, and Intention to 
commit it; he cannot make us believe the firſt, 
and he wou'd not have us think the ſecond. 
Whatever Sin or Habit . of Sin he is in, he 
muſt be ſenſible that he had not been Engag'd 
in it, if he had not neglected the beginnings. 
A Lewd Perſon, is ſuch only becauſe he neg- 
leted to conſtrain himſelf, and that he ſought 
certain Company and Converſations. To de- 
light in Company and Converſation, and to re- 
ſtrain the Senſes, are however, according to 
him, little things. | 
You are Covetous, Unjuſt, a Slanderer, &. 
aid you intend to be a Slanderer, Unjuſt, oc 
Covetous, when you gave your ſelf up to thoſe 
ſhameful Vices? No, you will ſay, if you are 
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Ancere, We only thought 0 minding our 0w1n Inte- 
fs: Taking care of one's Intereſts, is no great 
Evil if we will believe the Sinner. 

To know the manner in which Sin is pro- 
duc'd and form'd, is to know the Importance 
of little things. 

g. 4. We wou'd fain Repent throughly and forſake 
wr Sins, ſay ſometimes Perſons of the World. 
What ſhou'd be anſwer'd them? Let them begin 
by Praying to God, frequenting the World leſs, doing 
mod Works; all theſe, it we will believe them, are 
little things ; but without theſe little things they 


alk in vain of Repenting and leaving their Sins. 


$. 5. It a Chriſtian who profeſſes to make 
no Account of little things, is not Impious, he 
will find in reflecting on his Lite, that there has 
deen a Time in which he thought he ought not 
to deſpiſe them; tis enough, for Example, that 
he has ſometimes made his Preparation for Com- 
municating at Eaſter ; if he has perform'd this 
Action Devoutly, how many muſt he have done 
of thoſe little things which he Neglects. 

Why ſhou'd one make no account at one time 


Jef that which one makes great account of at ano- 


ther? Why ſhou'd one ſay in the Carnival, 
that certain good Actions are inſignificant, when 


they ought to be done at Ezfter. 


If 3 Chriſtian who neglects little things, 
hopes to Die Piouſly, he will practiſe at leaſt 


it his Death ſome of theſe things which he now 


calls little ; he will be depriv'd of the Company 
and the Pleaſures of the World ; nothing will 
de talk'd of to him but Prayers and good Works; 


perhaps he may then be fo ſenſible of the Im- 


portance 


his Power to put them in Practice, but by 
others. 

That which won'd be a Holy and Uſefy 
Practice during Life, is often nothing but Super. 


ſticion at Death. 
When the Heart has been in diſorder ell ones 


Life, for want of Exactneſs to little things; that 
Exactneſs will ferve bur little to regulate it at 


Death. 
F. 6. Little things are only Uſeful ſo far »f 


they ferve to regulate the Heart, all the Exteri 
or Practices of Religion are of no worth, but ſo 
far as the Heart ſhares and animates them. 
Little things are not recommended for theit 
own fakes, but for the regulation of their Hear, 
and when I perſwade a Chiſtian to enter into a 
Religious Society, he does not follow my Coun- 
ſel, if he concents himſelf with having his Name 
ſet down in the Books of that Society. | 
' Moſt of thoſe who are appointed for the E. 
ducation or the Inſtruction of their Neighbour, 
ſeem ro limit their Precepts to the Regulation 
of the Outſide : What is taught to Young Peo- 
le wich ſo much care, as Submiſſion to the 
aws of an Exterior Diſcipline, being punctua 
at the ſound of a Bell, to keep Silence, to regu- 
late their Gate, and their Looks; tis on ſuch 
things a Maſter Exhauſts all his Application: 
Having look d afide, and having ſpoke contrary 


to Charity, are Faults which they ſet gs 
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lame Foot, and to which they deſtine the ſame 
puniſnments: A Maſter or a Father is no leſs 
angry at his Diſciple or his Son for an ill Air, 
ot intban an ill Action. Ec 1 
it by It wou'd be much ſurer to endeayour the Re- 

/ gulation of the Exterior by that of the Heart, 
7ſa{1 $20 to endeavour the Regulation of the Heart 
uper by that of the Exterior, but one is much more 

lifficult than the other; there are fewer Ma- 
lers capable of teaching Virtue than there are 
upable of teaching Affection. Beſides, as a 
Maſter ſeeks the Reputation of 4 quick Inſtructi- 
on, and an apparent Advancement, he has 
boner done by Regulating the Exterior; but 
ithey ſtop there, the Diſciple or the Penitent 
vill have only that Conſtraint, or perhaps even 
diſguſt of that Conſtraint which they have in- 
pid him with: We commonly ſee that the 
wid brought up in that manner, becomes ei- 
ker a Fool or a Libertine, or that the Devote: 
bo have Directors of this Character are only 
duporſtitiouſſy Deyout, or of an irregular Life. 
Thoſe whoſe Exterior one attempts to regu- 
ute without Regulating their Heart, are like 
Torrents ; the more we oppole them, the more 
lmpetuous they grow: A Devote who has only 
deen form'd ro Conſtraint, is often fo much the 
eadier to give her ſelf up to Evil. 
enter a Place deftin'd to form Young Peo- 
dle to Virtue, I fee written on the Walls with 
eat care, all the particulars of a Modeſt De- 
portment, and all the Precepts of that Diſci- 
pline which they are made to have drawn out 
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— 5 * .2 . 
i Fam Ediſy d. only becauſe I ſuppoſe that the zut if 
VMlaſter, leaving to the Walls the care of the Quihuc, I 
ſideteſerves pacticularly to himſelſ the ReguMnake n 
lation of the Mind and of the Heart. The 
ou ay that ſuch a Man is à Salut that h crvatic 
is an Pxample to all the Community y Lbelicnighe te 
is; but yer what are the great Prodfs von banfban o 
ot his Sanctity ? He is, ſay you, the firſt at even chers 
thing, and theſe thirty Years. he has exemptei Tables, 
|  himfelf from nothing: That is good ; butto ma ecauſe 
* me think him as much a Saint as du ſay, tere. 
that he is Patient, Humble, that he:neverapMſempe: 
pears in the World which he has renounc d; tables. 


he meddles with nothing but what concet How 
himſelf, that he Cenſures no body, that he hi neve. 


| no-part in Diviſions but that of Reconciling 
* them, that he takes what is given: him withouMithouc 
taxing his Superiors, either with Pride ar vod A. 
rice, and that he is as well content with Obſcui 
ty as with Splendor, he deſires no Office, 2 
has no Law Suits: With theſe Virtues in 
thoſe you praiſe in him, I ſhall think im 


* 


Saint indeed. - | 


I take it Patiently, when a Nn makes ut the 
wait three hours at the Grate, whilſt ſhe ſeckizy co « 
her Superior, whoſe Permiflion ſhe ſhou d haute othe 
before ſhe ſpeaks to me: But I thow'd be ver Tis a 


Impatient, if Ithought her Converfation won l ones 
not be as Holy as that of a Perſon ſo Exact porta. 
the ſmalleſt Obſervances, ought to be. I piii Thoſe 
| all che Circumſpection Which a Carmelite or. Fall the « 
Nan of the Viſitation keeps in not opening tiſdut they 
| -Grare, or not liſting her Vail, becaute:Ifind bt in ch; 
| Mind entirely full of Godwhen-ſthefpeaks to: - bers di 


* 
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At the zut if through a Vail pull'd down, or a Grate 
hut, I ſhou'd hear her Rail or Repine, I ſhou'd 
nake no account of the Vail, and the Grate. 
There ate Chriſtians, who by the exact Ob- 
t- belrvation of a ſmall thing, think they have ſome 
icht to Neglect a great one. We know more 
han one Devote, who Eating every Day at 
nbers Houſes, and being always at the Beſt 
Wlables, think People ſhou'd be Edify'd by it, 
ecauſe they affect to Eat what is leaſt Delicate 


„ere. A ftrange way this of fignalizing one's 
er j — by running about to all the Good 
thalables. 


How many Chriſtians are there, who boaſt 
never having paſs'd one Day of their Life 
fithout hearing Maſs, nor any great Holidays 
thout Confeſſing, and who think by theſe 
pod Actions to ſhelter themſelves from the Re- 
es which their Uncharicableneſs and their 
lrarice deſerve. 


LIL. 


d by this Affectation, is ſmall ; there are 
nore of thoſe who ſeek by this to deceive Men: 
ces ut the Number of thoſe who endeavour this 
e ſeel ey to deceive themſelves, is greater than both 
d haute others. 
e Yer Tis a folly to eſteein thoſe things infignificanc 
won ones Lite, which at Death will be thought 
act unportant: 
pra Thoſe Chriſtians who neglect little things, 
or Rall the exact Obſervance of them a Superſtition: 
ins ut they ought to fear that this Exactneſs may 
ind hate in them at their Death, what they ſay it is in 
to me duting their Life. 

B One 


The Number of thoſe who think to deceive. 
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One wou'd think that fome Chriſtians wou'g 
make a kind of Compenſation with God ; they 
give him certain little things, that they may kaye 
a right to Indulge themſelves in we great. 
er. Igo to Plays, (ſaid a Lady ſome time ago) 
but ſo man Plays as T fee, ſo, many Maſſes 1 make ty 
be ſaid, We every Day hear Players by Pro. 
fellion boaſt,” that they never AR ap they give 
a part of their Gains to the Poor. *Tis happy 
too if they do not find Directors who approy 
of this profane and ſtrange Compenſatica, 
There are others, who by little things, think 
themſelves Diſpens'd from doing great, et 
have ihe Ark brought into the Camp, ſaid the . 
ites, and it will Defend us againſt our Enemies. Le 
us enter our ſelves into ſuch a Society, ſay Chi 
ſtians, and it will ſecure us from the Puniſh 
ment of Sin. 

Tis not knowing the firſt Principles of Rel 
gion, to perſwade our ſelves that any Practice 
of Devotion how Holy ſoever it be, can Dil 
penſe us from Repentance ; fince that Practic 
has no Value or Efficacy but fo far as it is join'd 
with Repentance, | 

A Divine who is to Preach to a Religious So- 
ciety, knows not often what to take for the Sub 
jet of his Sermon: Here is a Subject ready 
tound, the Neceſſity of Repentance. There is nc 
time in Which one is more oblig'd to Preach to 
Chriſtians the Neceſſity of Repentance, than at 
ſuch Devotions ; and the Preacher who think 
he ſhou'd not Preach Repentance on the Felti 
val of a Religious Society, is not leſs miſtake 
than the Members of it, who think that being 


OY 
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oudy of the Society will Diſpenſe them from Re- 
19 pentance. ö 
zaVe 


Societies, and other the like Devotions, are 
in Chriſtianity, only Baits (as one may ſay ) 
460% ro Repentance : We engage Chriſtians in them, 
eto put them by that Engagement on the Practice 
Pro of thoſe Virtues they have need of, and there is 
BY none more neceſſary for them than Repentance. 
app One obtains by theſe Devotions divers Graces : 
Proc T agree to that, but the Graces of Faith and of 
5100. Repentance, are the firſt that ſhould be asked, 
us in entering on thoſe Devotions ; the other 
races are not given till after theſe. 
%, Small Virtues are inſignificant without the 
5 Le Great ; Great Virtues are impoſſible without 
Chi he Small: What ought then to be the Conduct 
of a Chriſtian, with Reſpe& to the one and the 
„„ Mother ? Thar which our Saviour himſelf pre- 
255 eribes to do the Great, and not to neglect the 


little. Theſe ought you to have done, and not to 
1 Dil ave the others undone. ot 
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HIS Virtue is, according to the Teſtimo- 

ny of all the Fathers who have ſpoken ot 

it, the moſt difficult Virtue to preſetve; and tis 
treated in the World as if it coſt almoſt nothing 
to ſee the Life of maſt Chriſtians; one mult 
conclude; either that being Chaſte, is an ealie 
Matter, or that ſcarce any one is fo. - ,,,, 1 
If in reality there needs no more. precaution 
to preſerve. this Virtue, than is taken in the 
World, it is certain, that it may be very: eaſily 
preſery'd.: But if it is as difficult as is tald, tis 
certain that no more Precautions being taken 
than is uſual in the World, there are tew who 
have this Virtue : One of theſe two Conſequen- 


Ces is Infallible ; and I know not whether any 


one can ſay, that it is not the laft, | 
The greater part of Women who frequent the 
World, not only do nothing to acquire, or to 
preſerve this Virtue ; but they do every thing 
that may deſtroy it, and yet they all pretend to 
be Virtuous Women: One wou'd think in hear- 
ing them, that they cou'd not be even ſuſpected 
of the contrary. 7 | 
When one hears a Woman of the World ad- 
vance as an inconteſtable Truth, that @ fer ber, 
tbe knows not what Love u, that ſhe has never either 
permitted or felt it: Wou'd not one think that 
this is a Saint who hes on the Ground, who 
paſſes her Life in Retirement, and ia Contem- 
£4. Fe, plation ? 
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plation? In the mean time ſhe is a Woman al” 
together of the World, who riſes at Noon, and 
paſſes her whole Life at the Plays, the Opera's, 
in the Walks, in Gaming, and who has no 
greater Buſineſs than Drefling her ſelf. They 
who live in this manner have no right to fay, 
that they know nothing of Love, or at leaſt 
they have no right to be believ'd in it upon their 
aying ſo. #11 | Ni 5 10% 
If it were ever allowable for a Chriſtian to 
judge on Appearances, one might judge that a 
Woman who lives entirely after the way of the 
World, is not too Honeſt. This Judgment is 
perhaps the leaſt raſh of all raſh Judgments, 

If Plays and Romances, if trequenting the 
World teaches Chaſtity, how needleſly has the 
difficulty of being Chaſte been inſiſted on; and 
our Saviour has yet more needleſly ſaid that we 
muſt Wareh, Pray, pluck out an Eye, and mortifie our 
ſelves to preſerve the Heart in Purity. 

To ſay that a Woman who lives entirely af- 
tet this manner, may be an Honeſt Woman, is 
to think they are ſpeaking to Perſons of another 
World, who know neither the Heart of Man, 
nor our Religion, | 

I cannot imagine why a Woman who ſhews 
no Piety or Religion in her Manners, who loves 
Plays and Diverſions, and whoſe Lite is entirely 
ſenſual, ſhou'd be offended that a Man dares to 
Love her, and to make a Declaration of it to 
her; can one think her an Enemy to Love, 
when one fees her Delighted with all that gives 
Birth to it? Who will imagine ( whilſt ſhe runs 
wich ſo much eagerneſs to tender paſſionate 
NRO R 2 plays) 
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Plays) that the Paſſion of which the Repreſent- 
ation pleaſes her ſo much, js a Paſſion that ſhe 
deteſts, or that ſhe is ignorant of; and that ſhe 
who laments (for Example) the Unhappineſ; 
of Pyrrbus rejected by Andromache, will make 
others Experience thoſe Repulſes which have ſo 
much mov d her Pity. | Bite 

When a Woman of this Character repulſes a 
Man who Loves her, what can he think of her? 
If he has Senſe, he will conclude ſhe rejects him 
only out of Caprice or Averſion. 105 

The Women of the World wou'd make their 
Haughtineſs be eſteem'd: They ſhou'd live then 
in ſuch a manner as may perſwade Men that 
Haughtineſs is a Virtue in them. 70 

The proudeſt Women often loſe all the Value 
and all the Glory of their Haughtineſs: Men 
will not be perſwaded, that Haughtineſs is a 
ogy in them, when they have no other but 
that. 

Let a Woman paſs for a truly Virtuous and 
Pious Woman, few will dare to be Amorous of 
her, and leſs to declare it to her. Men eſteem 
even the Denials of a Woman, when they 
know that Piety and Virtue are the Cauſes of 
them. | 228 | 

We ſhou'd rarely ſee Love turn'd to Hatred, 
if oniy Virtuous Women were belov'd; that 
which makes it ſo difficult for Men to Pardon 
Women's Diſdain, is the little Idea they have of 
their Virtue. | Here 
A Woman repulſing a Man who lov'd her, 
Yow'd that ſhe knew not what it was to Love: 
He to whome ſhe ſpoke, had a — Gal- 
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lantry in his Pocket which ſhe writ to another 3 
this Man became her Enemy. n 

There is but one way for Women not. to 
make Enemies of thoſe who will be their Lovers, 
that:is to be truly Viituous, and Pious. 

Moſt of thoſe Women who follow the way of 
the World, think they aſpire to the Virtue which 
nakes Honeſt Women, when they only ſeek 
he Reputation of it: They never temember 
he-firſt; till the other begins to be attack d. To 
nake ſome of them perceive an Evil, the World 
nuſt have - perceiv'd it before-hand; they re- 
main - calmly in it, whilſt the World is pleas'd 
o let them be undiſturb d. | 

At the beginning of a Paſſion, Women aban- 
don themfelves to it; after ſome time, they 
tive themſelves with more reſerve to it; tis per- 
haps the Inconſtancy of the Heart which abates 
ts — but tis oftner the love of Repu- 
dation. _ 

God and Religion are in few Women the 
Motive of their Virtue, and the World, if I 
late ſay ſo, makes more Honeſt Women than 
he Goſpel + But the Virtue which the World 
inſpires is not true Virtue, 

It the World were pleas'd to ſet Slanderin 
ind Gallantries on the ſame foot, there — 
be as many Gallant Women as there are, who 
ne given to Slander, God has equally torbid- 
den thoſe two Vices, but the World does not 
condemn them equally, Slander is tolerated, - 
ind oſten applauded in it; Gallant:y- is ſome- 
times tolerated, but never applauded : The 
nannet in which the World judges of theſe - 
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Women think they c can gire the 83 and ſtop ro] 


o more. 
Tis not the fear of loſing their Repytatio 


with the World only, that deprives Ladies o t 


| proach me with it. 


their Vanity gives them of themſelves 


| Motive to Virtue ; tis at moſt a Motipef capa 


They rarely ſay, I wou'd not that God-ſhou't Y 


the Merit of their Virtue, but the fear of loſin 
je even with thoſe by wham they are belov'd. 


| Reproack me with this Weakneſs, they ſay, [ | 
wou d not put it in the Power of a Man to re 


ThePride of worldly Ladies has yet another De 

licacy in this Matter; they wou'd not have ſuc 

a Weakneſs to Reproach themſelves with; nol - 
fot the defire they have to do their Duty, bu 


for fear of loſing omething of that Idea whic 


A Woman who is Honeſt only on theſe Mo 
tives, is not an Honeſt Woman. .47 


To be nice in ones Reputation, is not a right 


ble of making us take the Means to become Vi | 
tuous; you ſhou d be prais'd for being careful off | 
the Reputation of Yirtue, only ſo far as Jou art 
careful of Virtue it ſelf: Thoſe. Women:whoſſ cepr 
Mgt the e o being Viren ard all 
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more deſpicable than others; but: choſe who 
- without being Virruous, haye the Reputation of 


it, are ſo much the mote Criminal in-: che Sight 


of God, that they do almofl all that is difficult 

0 ” 2 me yer Ts Bk the Merit of it? It 
oſten coſts Jeſs to acquire Virtue, than -to--gain 

the Reputation of Virtue. _ | Se $4 


When one is nice on the Reputation of Vir- 


tue, there is but one way.to. fatisfie all- ones 
Niceneſs in that, which is to be truly Virtu- 


OUs. 


„ 


- 


Jo fay that one is nice on Reputation, and 
to have an Intrigue, is to contradict ones 


ſelf. 


” 


Nothing can more condemn thoſe Women 


who are not Virtuous, on a Principle of Reli- 
gion, than to ſee them do, on other Principles, 


almoſt all that Religion requires of them to be 
Virtuous ; It they wou'd do for the Love of 
God, what they do for Glory or for Vanity, 
they wou'd be Virtuous Women. 

e Rules which the World preſcribes to 
Perfons who wou'd preſerve their Reputation, 


are the ſame as thoſe which Religion preſcribes 


to preſerve our Purity ; that is, to avoid Love, 
and the occaſion of Love. 


The Perſons who are moſt tender of their 


Reputation, are ſometimes thoſe who are the 


leaſt ſo of their Virtue; and perhaps if oneaim'd 


fincerely at Virtue, one wou'd be leſs nice on 


the point of Reputation. f . 
- ''Tis every Day ſaid, I can bear any thing, ex- 
cept when my Honour x attac d, &c. This is what 


all Virtuous Women ſay; but thoſe who are noe 


© Virtuous, ſay it oftner and louder, Per- 


252 


Perhaps there are worldly Women who ſpeak 
ha, when they ſay they are Strangers to 
Love ; but if they ſbou'd ſay, it was on the ac- 
count of Virtue, they wou'd not ſpeak ſincerely, 
The Inconſtancy and Levity of their Minds, or 
the Exceſs of their Vanity, and their -Selt- 
love, are the ſole Cauſes of their having no In- 
trigues. 


— 


To ſay that a worldly Woman expos'd to all | 


that, gives Birth to Love, has never lov'd, is no 
Commendation of her Virtue ; 'tis commonly 
a ſign of an odd Fantaſtick Nature. There is 
no. Comſticution happy enough to reſiſt continu- 
al Occaſions, and the firſt Character of true 
Chaſtity is to avoid all Occaſions, _ 
Tnere are ſome Women who make it a Merit 
in them to have broke off an Intrigue, which 
they have only broke out of Inconſtancy or 
Levity.; the Perhdioufneſs and Inconſtancy of 
worldly Women, make as many Sacrifices of 
this kind, as the Virtue of Pious Women. 
; Thoſe Women who have a light and incon- 
ſtant Heart, have but one way to ſave the Shame 
of their Levity and Inconſtancy, which is to be- 
come Religious: They are in the wrong not 
to make that good uſe of the Facility they have 
to break off their Intrigues, and to change; but 
there are rarely any light and inconſfant Wo- 
men, who are not thus in the wrong; thoſe 
who moſt deſire Intrigues, are commonly thoſe 
whoſeHumouris leaſt capable of continuing them. 
There is but one ſole Motive capable of in- 
ſpiring a true Chaſtity, which is the Love ar 
the Fear of God, 00 eels ie 
FA | Thoſe 


hope 
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Thoſe Women are pitied whom their Intereſt 
engages in an Intrigue, and thoſe are yet more 
pitied who have Intrigues contrary to their In- 
tereſt or to their Reputation: The firſt ate piti- 
ed as we pity thoſe who are Blind; the others 
as we pitythoſe who are Mad, Neither of them 
are of more worth than the other, in the Sight 
of God. 38 

A regard to the World keeps up as many In- 
trigues as it breaks; there are as many Women 
who perſiſt in an Amour, becauſe it has made 
a Noiſe, as there are who put an end to it for 
that Reaſon. To break off an Intrigue which 
the World talks of, is not, in the Opinion of all 
Women, the only means to Silence it; there are 
2s many who think to ſet themſelves above the 
Cenfure of the World, by continuing the Scan- 
dal as by removing it: When they are not able 
to Silence the World, they flatter themſelves 
that Men will not be able to talk always, they 
hope to tire out their Cenſures when they will 
neither fear nor avoid them. 

When the World talks of an Intrigue, the In- 
trigue (how long ſoever it may laſt) will ſooner 
end than the talk of the World; and they are 
much deceiv'd. who think to fatigue Cenſoriouſ- 
nefs : This Vice has more Obſtinacy than 
the moſt obſtinate Amour ; Men often talk be- 
fore the Intrigue begins, and they continue to 
talk after it is at an end. | 

She who takes the World for the Rule of her Con- 
duct in this Matter, will never have any worth 
in the Sight of God, and will rarely have any in 
the Opinion of the World: There is but one 
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ſure Rule of true Chaſtity, which is the Law 


_ * k 


If there are any worldly. Women, who mate 
a ſcruple of receiving Love, there are few who 
{cruple. to give it: Being a Victnous Woman, 
in the Language of the World, is having no In 
trigue. This Virtue is not catried ſo far as not 
to have any Lover. There is little diffetence in 
the Sight of God betwixt Loving, and ſuffering 
ones ſelf to be Loved: Moſt Women are Accel- 
ſaries even to that Love which they reject. 
There are ſome who ſeem to make no ſcruple 
of any thing in this Matter but the Terms: E- 
very Lover may be hearken'd to and allowed, 
provided he gives his Paſſion the Name ot a zen- 
der Friendſhip. A certain Woman affirm'd, that 
there was no harm in ſome Gallant Letters 
which ſhe receiv'd, becauſe he that writ them, 
put only the firſt Letters of the words Love, and 
Paflion : And I know another to whom the 
moſt licentious Letters ſeem'd decent when they 
were written in Ciphers. There is no Paſſion ſo 
ridiculouſly. Blind as that of Love. + 

There are Women with whom one always 
ſees the ſame Man; we find him at home with 
them at all Hours of the Day, Tis, ſay they, 4 


— - 


this? Is he a Friend? No; if he was barely a 
Friend, wou'd he. have ſo much Aſſiduity and 
attend ſo conſtantly; is be a Lover ? Oh no, a 
Lover wou d not be ſuffer'd; what is he then? 
L.wou'd ſain bave them give me a definition 
of him. dh ot 35% It 2907008 4. TTL 
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Man of no conſequence, What do they mean by 
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Every one allows that there is nothing more 
common and more eaſie, than for a Woman and 
2 Man to conceive a Paſſion for each other; 
and yet by the manner of Womens ſuffeting, 
whac they call « Mon without conſequence, one 
wou d think they were perſwaded, that this Pal. 
fon was the neweſt and moſt extraordinary thing 
in the World: A Woman will have a Friend of 
this Charater, be Tender, Nice, Aſſiduous, and 
even a little Jealons ; but yet ſhe does not think 
he can be a Lover. She deceives her ſelf: A 
Friend to whom a Woman reproaches his want 
of ardour, is generally ſomething more than a 
Friend. . af. 38 2 

There is no Man, whom a Chriſtian Lady 
can truly call a Man of no conſequence. © 

Such a one, ſaid a Lady ſome time ago, ſpeak- 
ing of one of her Friends, is juſt what I will 
have him be, he wou'd have been my Lover 
but he is contented to be'my Friend : Wou'd 
not. one think that a Woman who ſpeaks in this 
manner had an abſolute Power over Hearts, and 
that the Paſſion of Love was the moſt Governa- 
ble of all che Paſſions. 

A Friend who wou'd be a Lover, and who 
ſays he is contented to be a Friend, is not Sin- 
cere; or if he does not deſign to deceive, he 
nuſt be deceiv d himſe lf. 
There are perhaps no Friends who are of 
mare: confequence; than thoſe who are ſtiled 
Perſons-of no conſequence. _ 
A Friend who has that Character, is more 
dangerous than another, if he is thought to be 
of no conſequence. 


r 
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A Woman who calls an Aſſiduons Friend, a a 
Man without conſe of fm 'endeavours to make 
others think that him Which ſhe does not 


think het fell. 
A Man without Cotiſequetice is at the moſt, 


one wo is not belov'd © Tis not a Man who 
does not Love, and yet leſs one who may not 
be Loved. . 
That which makes a Friend be called a Mar 
withont Conſequence, is neither his Virtue, nor his 
want of Friendſhip. What is it hen? 
There is no Friend who wou'd endure to pat: 
for a Man without Conſequence, if he ought 
himſelf ſuch. 
To fay, that a Friend is a Man withoiit Conſe. 
quence, is not having taken precautions againſt 
vences ; tis on the contrary giving ones 
ſelf a ptivilege of not taking ny precautions a- 
gait them. | 
+ Moſt Women are Blind, as to the Nature of 
che Inclination Men have for them; ſome will 
always perſwade themſelves a Man Loves them, 
others will never believe it. I know not which 
is better in the Sight of God, either to think 
chat he who is only a Friend, is in Love; or 
that he who is in Lye, means nothing "bur 


Friendſhip. - 
Tho? 1 how's be true, that this Aſſiduous 


Friend is engag d to you only by Friendſhip, 
wou'd you not have Reaſon to tear that his Afi- 


| duity might one Pay engage him by leſs Inno- 6 


a 


She who poet] not ſuffer a Man as 4 Lover, b 


ought not to ſuffer ſo much Aſliduity; - 1 
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Me are not alaw'd then to have any Man far our 
Ther, will. the Women of the World fay, I 
don't know that; but I very well know that til 
not allowable for you to have any Lovers. 
Hut there are Friends who are not Lovers, and\who 
never, will be ſo; When you haye prov'd.that to 
me, I ſhall anſwer you, that you may be.allow- 
ed to have Friends ; but the proot is very difh- 
cult. he! ar of | „ wr41 
Ibu u giving Occaſion, will they ſay. again, 10 
coudemn all thoſe Women who have Men Friends, and 
to judge ill of them. I anſwer, that it is not giv- 
ing Gccaſion to judge ill of the Friendſhip be- 
tween a Man and a Woman; but tis giving 
Reaſon to fear it: Tis not my part nor any 
ones elſe to judge of what does happen, but tis 
my part, ſince 1 write on this Subject, to judge 
What may happen, and to tell you of it. 
There is no pretext fo Holy, for a Man's en- 
gaging in aſtrict Friendſhip for a Woman, which 
has not been abus'd, and which is not every 
Day abus'd; there is therefore none that ought 
not to be. feat d. I am to blame to be Scanda- 
Iz d at a Man and a Woman's being Eternally 
alone together, but they are to blame for giving 
ne this Occaſion of Scandal, | TIT 
There are two ſorts of People, whole Semi- 
ments and Diſcourſes on this Matter are ve 
Oppoſite ; the one lament when they teg Men 


Uperpetually frequenting Women, and the other 

complain of the Lamentations of the firft;. They 
ay the firſt are Simple and Weak, but Lbelieve 

the others are more ſo, 3s 
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258 Miſtanes in the 
Thofe who tay there is no harm in beiftg con- 
nually with a Woman, can neither prove it 
y Reaſon nor by Experience. 
Thar Lady, who when ſome wou'd have per- 
ſwaded her to take a Man for her Counſellor, 
anfwered, That ſhe was too Old to have a Lover, 
was no Coquet ; but ſhe was a Woman. nd 

Ask a Woman of the World, if ſhe deſigns 
to gain Lovers by the Care ſhe takes of her Beau- 
ty ? ſhe will tell you no; what does ſhe deſign 
then? Tho' her intention ſhou'd be Innocent; 
ſhe has Reaſon to fear raiſing ill ones in thoſe 
who obſerve the Pains ſhe takes to pleaſe. 

Some time ago an Accident happen d to a 
Lady of the Court, which a lietle disfigur d her 
Face; ſhe was exceſſively griev'd at it, and fhe 
ſaid to every Body, that ſhe wou'd have given 
all her Fortune not to have had that little De- 
formity. She ſpoke this in the firſt Tranſports 
of her Concern, but if ſhe had ſpoken in cool 
Blood, what cou'd one have thought elfe, but 
that ſhe had ſome great Intereſt to appear Hand- 
ſome, that ſhou'd make her Buy it ſo dear? Can 
ſuch an Intereſt be allowable in a Chriftian 
Lady ? 
By little Accidents which happen to diminiſh 
Beauty, one diſcovers the Inſincerity of Ladies, 
who boaſt of ſetting no Value upon being Hand- 
ſome ; and by their Fondnefs of their Beauty, 
one often diſcovers their want of Virtue. ©- / 

Thete is no Innocence in being Delighted 
ma ones ſelf, when there is Evil in pleaſing FF 
others. | N 
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$...z, A Mother wou d not allow her Daugh- 
ter to. Write a Letter, or hearken to à Lover 
he teaches her both, in ſuffering her to read » 
Romances,. and in carrying her to Plays : She is 
riolently. angry with her, when ſhe perceives 
the . Iealt diſpoſition. in her to Gallantry, ſhe _ 
oughe then to Breed her, otherwiſe; has ſhe Rea- 
ſon to find Fault wich her for going on in the 
way. Whereinſhe has ſer het? 

Teaching nothing co Young Women with 
nore Care than to Dreſs, and to Pleaſe ; is not 
that, teaching them to make themſelves be Be- 
bred ? Learning to make themſelves be loy'd, 
learning to Love. To have a right of blaming 
ce in ones Children, one muſt have ſhewn 
dem the Example, and have given them In- 
ructions of Virtue. ö 
Moſt Mothers bring up their Daughters as if 
bey deſign d them to be Curtezens, and yet they 
zpet them to be Saints: One fide or Cother 
ft be fix d on, if you deſire your Daughters 
ou'd have a Prudent Conduct, teach them in 
od time to avoid the Vanities of the World: 
you wou'd have them frequent the World, 
vn t blame them for their ill Conduct. 

A Daughter who ſees her Mother ſtill Fond 
her Old Days of a Beauty which ſhe only 
aches; up by Art, can ſhe be without Fondneſs 
Ir her own * | 
Young Women lapgh at the Old ones, who 
ou ne Handſome ;. they forget that old Ladies 
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ne this Weakneſs, only becauſe they had it in 

heir Youth ; they ought not to laugh at a Has 

t which they have hen themſelves, and * Hs 
they 


- over-wiſe in ones Youth, An old Lady, why 
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they Fortifie-every Day. Being Fooliſh when — 
one” is Old, is a proot that one has not been] Per 


is fond of being Handſome, differs from 
Young one, who has the fame Vanity, onty by 
being Ridiculous ; One is as guilty as the other 
and the Young one is yet the more to blame, 
fince ſhe is of an Age in which the Habic not 
being form'd, is eaſier to vanquiſh: | 

Nothing better ſhews the Folly of a Young 
Perſon, who only minds her Beauty, than thi 
Ridiculonfneſs of an Old one, who likewif 
thinks of nothing but hers. 

An old Lady retains the Deckings and Orn; 
ments of Beauty, as an old Soldier keeps by hin 
thoſe Arms which ſerv'd him in his firſt Ca 
paigns : When they are curious of the one 
the other, it may be concluded, that they hay 
Trill in their Heads, the Ideas of War, or of 
Love: 

If I were ask d why certain old Ladies are 
careful to be finely Dreſs d, I might anfwerff 
that tis becauſe they look on thoſe Ornament 
as the laſt Reſerves left them by which to in © 
ſpire Love. -_ 

We can never preſume that a Woman 
throughly Converted, when we ſee her ſtill cu A 
tivating with care, that Beauty or thoſe Ornalf 
ments which have been Occaſions of her Guilt 
ſhe is not truly chang'd till we ſee her have n 
concern that way. 

I doubt whether Vanity be the only cauſe 0 
that unwillingneſs Women have to own thel 
Age, if they conſulted Vanity alone, they we 
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hof and Veneration; it muſt needs be then, that 


an Age capable of inſpiring Reſpect and Vene- 
ration, it is becauſe they wou d be thought till 
of an Age capable to inſpire ſomething elſe, and 
Fi know not it another Vice than Vanity has no 
J bare in this Sentiment. 

= How nice ſoever People are in the Commerce 
ef the World to ſhun all Appearances of the 
EY ice contrary to Purity, there are no Appear- 
ances which are more eſtabliſh'd in the World, 
than thoſe of that Vice; and perhaps no Chri- 
tian Victue is worſe treated by Cuſtom, than 
bat of Purity. | 

Does any one imagine that the manner of 
vomens Drefling themſelves, that che Aſſidui- 

ies which Men have for them, the ſoft things 
hey continually ſay to them, and a thouſand 
ther Cuſtoms have any ill in them? This is ſo 
tle believ'd, that I doubt not what I ſay of 
A will be thought too ſevere and over- 
lrain'd. 

5. 2. Romances (ſuch as we have ſeen them in 
ur Age) were inyented to amuſe the Mind, but 
bey ſeduce the Heart; they ſerve to employ 
nes Idleneſs, but they produce all the ill Effets 
Idleneſs; they propoſe Virtue, but they leave 
reliſh of Vice ; they give the Lie to Hiſtory, 
t they give it much more to the Goſpel ; they 
n thefÞ* as it were a Sanctuary in which the Paſſions 

wound a refuge againſt the Auſterity of Chriſtian 
berhallorality, and it they * inſpire an Averſion 
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perhaps find where with to gratifie it by owning 
an Age for which we naturally, have a Reſpect 
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ty by when they wou'd not be thought to draw near 
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to Purity, they at leaſt inſpire an Averſion to fire 
all that muſt be done in order to aquire ir. A 


What is the Character of an Heroine in a Ro. and 
mance? She is a Perſon of ſo nice a Chaſtity as over 
not to ſuffer even the Shadow of the contrary her 
Vice. How has ſuch a Heroine atriv'd to this 1 I 
height of Virtue ? By the ſole Strength of her mand 
Reaſon, ſo ſecure of her ſelf, that ſhe 5 Þ I bel 
but the more Virtuous when ſhe Loves and Puri 
is Beloved. _ eng PRI DTS 22 

She who finds in Romances a Chaſtity that re- chief 
quires ſo little Precaution, will not care to ſtu-F for. 
dy it in the Goſpel, where it ſeems ſo difficult It 
and fo painful; and whilſt ſhe flatters her ſell Love 
that ſhe may be Chaſte in the height of Paſſion, agree 
ſhe will make no ſcruple of indulging it. - He 
Jo depend on the Virtue of a Woman, who who 
has learn'd that Virtue only in Romances, is to not b 
depend on a Phanteme and a Chimera; Romance trary 
propoſe Chimerical Virtues, and they inſpire Purit. 


e none but what is ſuch. If1 
I have faid elſewhere, that tho Romances ref havin; 
reſent a great Virtue, with a ſtrong Paſſionſ lege 
Viruue will never be learn d in them; the Rea: Romans 
ſon of this is clear, which is, that Virtue is oni Th. 
acquir'd by flying Occaſions, by Mortificatiog Curio 
and by Prayer, and theſe are not the Virtueſ is indi 
which Romances teach. is not ; 
People are more affected with the Love that: The 
with the Virtue that reigns in Romances ; becauſ Dang 
they do not find in them that which produc We 
Virtue, and that we have in our ſelves, th a viole 
which cauſes Love. | 3 opy 
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Having a reliſh tor Romances, is having a de- 
fire to reliſh Love. N A7 

A Woman who delights in reading Romances, 
and who ſpends her time in it, is already not 
over Virtuous in the Sight of God, and expoſes 
her ſelf not to be ſo at all in the Sight of Men. 
I wou'd not ſay, that all who have writ Ro- 
mances or Plays have had corrupted Hearts: But 
I believe I may ſay, that the Regularity and the 
Purity of their 45 have been in great Dan- 
ger, and that the Loſs of their Time is not the 
3 thing which they will have to account 
or. 

It is difficult not to be a little pleas'd with 
Love, when one knows how to repreſent it ſo 
agreeable as it is in Romances and Plays. 

How Innocent ſoever his Intention may be, 
who writes the Hiſtory of an Amour, he can- 
not but know that theſe ſort of Books may, con- 
trary to his Intention, corrupt Innocence and 
Purity, | 

If 1 were required to give a proof of Womens 


-having but lictle Virtue in our Age, I might al- 


lege the Paſſion they have had for Plays and 
Romances. | . 

They read Romances, and go to Plays out of 
Curioſity, or for an Amuſement ; but ſhe who 
is indifferent at the firſt AR, or the firſt Volume, 


is not always ſo at the laſt. 


The more Tender a Piece is, the more it is 


Dangerous, 

We are mov d at the Sight or at the Recital of 
a violent Paſſion, only becauſe we find in it a 
eart ; the Senſibility we 

8 2 have 


is repreſented to us with a great Virtue join'd 
with a violent Paſſion, we take the part of her 
Paſſidn ngzinft her Virtue ; we only 'admire her 
Virtue at the moſt, but we love her Paſſion; we 
adtrire her Virtue as a thing above us, we love 
her Paſſton as a thing that fuits us; the one 
ſeems to us impracticable, we feel our ſelves ca- 
pable of the other: One does not commonly 
attempt to imitate any thing in Examples but 
what one finds ones ſelf capable of perform- 


ng: 

To think that the Exatnple of a Heroine in 
2 Romance, will inſpire the Love of Virtue is an 
Error, and to think that one 'may as well profit 
by her Example as by that of thoſe Saints which 
are propos d to us, is yet a greater Error, 

If the Example of a Chriſtian Heroine who 
fibdu'd her Paſſions, may profit thoſe who read 
it, tis not becauſe ſhe has vanquiſh'd her Paſſi- 
ons, tis becauſe her Example teaches us the 
Means by Which ſhe overcame chem; tis not 
8 we find her Pure and Chaſte, that her 

xample is Profitable to us, tis becauſe we find 
her Mortificd, Penitent, and truly — 


1 
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Pe opofing the Example of a Virtue withour* 
teaching the means to imitate it, ts _ eps ? 


ſing an Example. - 
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Plays inſpire the ſame Paſſions: 45 e do; | 


but Romances inſpire them more ſlowly, the Evil 


makes à quicker and 4 more lively Impreſſion” 


ſtom Plays. 


Actor or an Actreſs, takes off the Force of the 


Precepts and Examples of that Part they re- 


preſent. 


People do not profit at a play, becauſe they 


ſeek nothing but Pleaſure there. | 

We hear Inſtructions of Virtue at the Plays, 
but we ſee Examples of Vice there; the Eye 
acts with more quickneſs than the Ear. What- 
ever Profit one may aim at receiving from 


The litcle Idea we 50 of the Vinoe of an 


Plays, one ſinds a Poiſon in them which ſeizes 


the Heart, beſore the Virtue repreſented there 
can have Acted on it. 


Plays which are indifferent in themſelves to | 


Good or Evil, are determin'd to Evil by thoſe 
things with which they are accompanied. 


Thoſe who have written Religious Trage- 


dies, have I believe had good Intentions ; but 
they did not conſider the Reſpect which is due 
o-Religion, nor that which we ought to have 
tor the Confeſſors of Feſws Chris, when they 


made -a Player repreſent the Perſonage of a 


Martyr, 


One Proof, that the Theatre is not' a Place * 


where the Majeſty of our Religion ſhou'd be ex 


pos'd, is, that in the Play call'd Polyeucte for ex- 


ple, People are leſs mor d by the Marty: 
8 4 who 
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ho dies for Toſi "Chriſt, than by the Lover 
who Szerifices Himſeſf for his Miſtreſs: They 
interefs themſelves much more for Severas ch 
for Polyend ; tis becaule one is in his Place, and 
the other .is not. 4 LEW — HS by 
Tis known that the Author of-that Tragedy 
had'Religion,” and that he did not Compoſe it 
but at the deſſre of Tome Perſons: who had: a 
gteat deal; but if an Enemy of Chriſtianity had 
ceſiꝑt id to Diſgrace Religion, he cou'd not have 
taken a better way to do it, than by making a 
Saint appear dreisd with ſo much Vanity and 
Luxury as a Player's, delivering the moſt ſevere 
Maxims of the Goſpel on a Theatre, where Li. 
centiouſneſs reigns, and where commonly none 
aſſiſt but Men and Women full of the Spirit of 
the World. * „ e RE 72 
lt were to be wiſh'd, that thoſe who Com- 
pos d theſe fort of Pieces with a good Intenti- 
on, and thoſe who ſtill look on them as thing 
that may be uſeful, had not forgot theſe two di 
words Sancta Sandtu, that Holy things ought not 
to be expos d but to. thoſe who are Holy, offi. 
who are deſirous to be ſo. - _ | 
To learn to Sing in our Age, is to learn all 
the Maxims of Love; what other Songs ard 
made uſe of to regulate a young Voice, buf 
ſuch as may corrupt a young Heart? When one 
won'd form their Voice to Sing the Praiſes offi 
God, they begin by Singing impure Thoughts 
tis on thefe profane Songs they fit themſelveſ 
to Sing Divine Hymns. If the Opera Tune 
- haye been taken even in the Symphony of In 
Acuments confecrated to the Church, the Song 


- 
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rer too are ſearn'd by Mouths conſecrated to God; 
xy | and to ſay that a Nun has a fine Voice and can 
n Sing well, is to inform us that ſhe has learnt 
and Amorous and Profane Songs. 
What Opinion wou'd a Barbarjan or a Turk 
bave of the Value which Chriſtians ſet on Purity 
if they heard the moſt licentious, and the m 
immodeſt Ballads 98 Sung by .Footmen 
and Children in all the Streets; and Men aſſem- 
bled in open Places, hearkening to Songs that 
put one to the Bluſh ? If we ſhou'd ſay to him, 
that thoſe are People without Reaſon and with- 
out Conſcience who hearken to ſuch Songs; 
might we not fear that he wou'd call all thoſe 
too who tun to the Opera's, People without 
Conſcience and without Reaſon 2 _ *« 
An Immodeſt Song ſung by Scoundrels in the 
Com-J open Streets, and hearken'd to by other Scoun- 
tenti- drels, differs from the Opera's, only. in that the 
Impurity is expreſs'd coarfly and without any 
ſe two diſguiſe. The ſame Spirit reigns on each ſide, 
ht not both in the Songs and in thoſe who hear them. 
| A Perſon who cou'd not hear an Indecent 
Ballad without Bluſhing, does not Bluſh at the 
Opera; we muſt conclude from thence, that 
ach only Bluſh at Words. I doubt whether 
the Moral of thoſe Ballads is more Pernicious 
chan that of moſt Opera's, and whether in them 
it is ofrner repeated that one muſt Love, and 
that without Love one is good for nothing. 
The Opera's are perhaps ſo much the more 
Pernicious, that People leſs Bluſh at them. Tis 
not the Terms that ought to make one Bluſh, tis 
Song the Senſe; that Precept of St. Paul which forbids to 


tog name 


* 
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name certain Vices, is not only a Precept of of 
n tis a Precept of Purity. 

The Plays 17 do Romances, and Opera's 
out-do Plays. Romances the Evil is - learnt, | 
it inſinuates it ſelf at the Plays, but it ſeizes 
one at Opera's. An-Opera, to define it well, 
is a concerted heap put together of all that can 
foften and corrupt the Heart. | 

There are Books yet more Perniciens to In- 
nocence, than Romances, Plays, or Opera's ; 
that is the Books of ſome Phyſicians, and of ſome 
Caſuiſts. 

Ignorance is the ſureſt guard of Innocence in 
thele Matters : By informing ones ſelf of the 
manner of committing Evil, one rarely learns 
to ſhun i It; 

Tis not always to inform themſelves of what 
they are Ignorant of, that People read the | 


Books which treat of theſe Matters, tis oft- | | 


by. eq have the Pleaſure of Reading what they 
In the Commerce of the Polite World, a | 
Coarſe or Indecent Word will not be endur'd; | 
but the Senſe of it is ſuffer'd, and there is no 
Filth which does not enter into the Converſati- 
ons of moſt worldly Women, provided it be 
Nicely wrapt up. There is no difference be- 
tween the Converſation of Proſtitutes, and that 
of moſt worldly Women, but in the een 
expreſſing things. I 
There. are few worldly Women, who are: ſo: 
Angry at the Indecencies which are ſaid to 
them, as not to laugh at them; the Laugh that 
"MP. them, retains the Sawey Aalto 
nom 
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whom they pretend they wou'd drive from 
them. T4; ne 
When a Man lofes his Refpe& for a Woman, 
and dates to entertain her with looſe Diſcourſe, 
who do I blame ſor it? the Woman to whom he 
ſpeaks; a Man wou'd never think of talking at 
— to her, if ſhe did not let him perceive 
I char ſhe lik'd it. 
In- A Woman who has Nadities and laſcivious 
s;; Pictures for Ornaments of her Cloſer, authoriſes 
"me che Liberty of thoſe looſe Diſcourſes which Men 
dare to ſpeak to her: they cannot imagine that a 
e in ¶ Perſon will be uneaſy in hearing ſometimes, what 
he has continually before her Eyes. 
Jo ſay that one is not mov'd by immodeſt Pi- 
tures or Diſcourſes, is not to ſay that one is 
Ichaſte, tis oft a ſign that one is not ſo, 
There is no Perſon Chaſte enough to have no 
Ineed of fearing little things on the matter of Pu- 
it,; and to ſay ſuch things go with me in at 
one Ear and out at tother, is to forget that tho? 
Ichis ſhould be ſo, the Heart would be found in 
Ihe way. 
People commonly are not ſenſible of the Dan- 
i- Neer of all thofe things which hurt Purity, till the 
Wound is received; nor do they feel that Wound 
ll *ris'too late to remedy it. | 
There is nothing in which People profit lefs 
y Experience than in matters of Purity; they 
Wii 8 fall'n a thouſand times, and they delight to 
: Jo alt again. | 
| I Every body is ſenſible of the ill Effects of that 
aon Which is contrary to Purity, and yet 


ere is no Paflion againſt Which People guard 
e themſelves 
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themſelves leſs. They do not learn to cute 
themſelves of it, by all that it makes them ſuffer, 
they only learn to deplore it; they are skiltul in 
talking againſt it, but not in ſecuring themſelves 
from.it-;- all the World feels the Evil of it, and 
fears the Remedy N eee 
There is no other means to preſerve Purity 
but thoſe which our Saviour has taught us, that 
is to ſay, Mortification, Retirement, Prayer, 
flying even the ſmalleſt Occaſions. To imagine 
one can preſerve this Virtue in leading a ſenſual 
Life, in reading tender Books, and frequenting 
Spectacles of the ſame Nature, in ſtudying all 
that can delight; ina word, in loving the World, 
is to be in a Dangerous Miſtake. 

Whatever Virtue a worldly Woman may flat- 
ter her (elf ſhe has, it ſhe frequents the Pleaſures 
of the World, her Virtue is but a Phantom, or 
will very ſoon become fo. SE 

If it will be ſaid that there are Women retird 
from the World, and profeſſing a holy and de- 
vout Lite who are not the honeſter Women for] 
all that. I believe it: but what Conſequence 
can be drawn from thence againſt what I have 
been ſaying? If the moſt retir'd Perſons are not 
ſecure trom ſuch Diſorders, what ſhould be 
thought of thoſe who are leſs retir'd ? In diſcre 
diting thoſe Women who live retir'd from the 
Warld, People think co raiſe the value of World 


ly Women; but on the contrary, nothing pleadiſ N. 


more againft a Woman who lives after the Spi 
rit of the World, than to ſee one who lives re 
tir'd from it, and yet is not a virtuous Woman 
for of all the Concluſions that may be drawn and 


fron 
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For from hence, the only juft and reaſonable one is 

+ I this, it choſe who are rerir'd from the World; are 


15 not over honeſt Women, thoſe who frequent it 
and Aare yet leſs ſo. Let all other Conſequences be 


A examin'd, and they will be found DefeRive,unleſs 
icy i. could be ſaid that a diſſipated and ſenſual Life 
that I 152 ſurer means to preſerve Chaſtity, than a Holy 
and Chriſtian Life ; but no body hitherto has ar- 
Eine tiv d to that height of Deluſion. All that thoſe who 
ſua) are Slaves to that Criminal Paffion which I have 
acing ſpoken of, can ſay, is, that one may practiſe all 
g all the Remedies I have mention'd, without being the 
ord, J Cbaſter. This is what hinders them from making 
I uſe of them; but to ſay that a Remedy is inſig- 
/ flat- nificant, one ſhould have experienc'd it; that 
ofures Which is ineffectual to one may be uſeful to ano- 
\ or ther, and to reſolve againſt Retirement or avoid- 
va ing the Pleaſures of the World, becauſe there are 
-etird Perſons retird who are not exempt from that 
14 de- 5 655 is to reſemble thoſe who would never 
ſend for a Phyſician, becauſe there are ſick Peo- 

ple that die. 
Af there are De votes that live in Retirement, 
who are not more Virtuous than others; one 
bel needs only enquire of the moſt worldly Women 
concerning them, to know the Reaſon why, not- 
withſtanding their Retreat and their Devotion, 


5 Women ſay) that they are delicate, fond of 
J their Eaſe, full of Self- love and of Vanity: Theſe 
Defects do not proceed from Devotion or Re- 
tirement, but from the Temper of the Perſons; 
nd to fay that if you ſhould retire: from the 

1 World you ſhould not be the more Virtuous, is 
to 


they are not Virtuous. Tis (will thoſe world- 
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to fa that you ſhou'd be Vain, full of Self- love, 
and fond of your Eaſe, ſince you know what 
renders the Remedy Uſeleſs, you are more to 
Blame than another, in ſaying, it wou'd be in- 
fignificave to you. FE 

Let thoſe worldly Perſons who tell us that 
Devotion and avoiding the World are not cer- 
tain Remedies againſt Impurity, let them aſſign 
us then fome more certain Remedy. Wou'd 
they never forfake a Vice which ( however 
harden'd they are) they cannot forbear Lamen- 
ting ſometimes, and fearing the fatal Conſe- 
quences of in another Life ? 55 


Every Vice has a Pain and a Shame affixed to 
it, which is as a continual Motive to leave it, 


but there is none which has this Motive more 
lively and more frequent than the Vice contra- 
ry to Purity. 

It wou'd often coſt lefs trouble to break off 
an Intrigue, than it coſts to manage it; and if 
a Man look'd with equal Eyes in cool Blood on 
the pain there is in breaking an Engagement, 


and that which there is in keeping it up, he 


wou'd conclude for breaking it. 


How ftrongly ſoever one is poſſeſsd with 
this Paſſion, one cannot (even in the height | 
of it ) hide from himſelf the Pain and the Shame: | 


Every ſtep that one makes to conceal it from the 


Eyes of the World, is an Exhortation to put an | 


End to it. 
To call ones felf happy in the midſt of all 


that this Paſſion makes one ſuffer, is a Gibberiſh 


in which the Heart has no part, 


Joccaſions the greateſt Injuſtices, 
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Tis ſaid that the Paſſion of Love blinds, but 
a greater Evil yet may be found in it, which is 
that ib leaves the ſight clear, and yet makes one 


act as if chey were Blind ; when a Man ruines 


his Eſtate, and a Woman loſes her Reputation, 
by perſiſting Obſtinately in an Intrigue, are 
they ignorant of what they loſe ? They know 
it and yet they loſe it. 7; 

The Precautions which a Magiſtrate, or a 
Man of any Graver Profeſſion takes to let no- 
thing be known of his Intrigues, is a Matk that 
he ſees all the Shame of it. 
To perſiſt Obſtinately in a Paſſion which 


leaves no Repoſe, to love often what one cannot 


Eſteem, to be expos'd every Moment to a thou- 
ſand Inconveniences, of which being Ridicu- 
lous is the leaſt; and to hazard for this one's 
Erernal Salvation ; Can there be a greater Mad- 
neſs imagined ? And ſhou'd not this Idea alone 
ſuffice to cure it? 

There is no Paſhon which better and oftner 
avenges God of the Contempt that is ſhewn to 
him, than the Paſſion of Love. 

"Tis faid, and there is Reaſon to ſay it, that 


I this Paſſion has cauſed more Diſorders and Con- 


fuſion in the World than any other; there is 


Ino Man wha is ſubject to this Paſſion, that does 


not find Proofs of this Truth, in his own parti- 


cular Caſe. 


Tis ſaid, (at leaſt in Songs) that without 
Love there is nothing Great or Illuſtrious, that 
tis this Paſſion which Forms great Enterpriſes, 


Jand which gives mighty Views; this is often no 


more than to ſay, that tis this Paſſion which 
When 
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When People ſay, that the Pafſtion of Love I 7; 
is neceſſary to certain Virtues, they forget that 


there is no Virtue which one is not. ready to Sa- ot Sal 
crifice to it when that Virtue is an Obſtacle to Ae 
it's Deſigns. | h 2 


This Paſſion in a wicked Nature is a near- 
er Occaſion of all forts of Crimes and Vices, 
and "tis often the ſame thing in the good Na- 
ture? 

A thouſand other Characters, every one worſe 
than another, might with Reaſon be given of 
this Paſſion, and I know not whether a good 
one cou'd ever with Reafon be given of it; 
nevertheleſs, it is the moſt delighted in, and the 
moſt deſired of all the Paflions. People ſeek 
Occaſions of it, and are afraid of not finding i 
any. we 
15 hearing the Manner with which Chriſtians 
deplore the Bonds and the Chains of this Paſſi- 
on, one wou'd think that their Religion did not 
teach them any Means of breaking them; and 
one wou'd have the ſame Thoughts in ſeeing 
how they every day ſtrengthen their Bonds and 
their Chains. | | 

The height of the Unreaſonableneſs of this i 
Paſſion, is the Deſpaic of Overcoming it, as the 
height of Illuſion in it, is the Hopes of Over- 
coming it ealily. | 

Wou'd you obtain Salvation ? or wou'd you 
not obtain it ? Who dares to fay he wou'd nor, 
and who dares to ſay he wou'd, when he takes ee do 


no care to ſhun this Paſſion, or to over- tions, 
come it? | C ſhare | 
1 Welche Po 


ul Cc 
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Ws We muſt chen either renounce the Hopes 
* of Salvation, or uſe the Means which only can 


:cure us againſt this Paſſion, or diſengage us 


om it; that is avoiding Occafions, and fer- 
_ ent Prayer. . : 
Ces, . : | ES 
Na- 2 * n 
orſe | of HUMILITY. 
n of | 
poy Umility is commonly ſaid to be the parti- | 
che cular and diſtinctive Virtue of a Chriſti- | 
ſeek the Heathens knew nothing of it, the Fes | 
ding ely practis d it: There are many Chriſtians | 
io in that are like the Heathens, and yet more | 
diane the Few. If Humilicy makes the DiſtinRi- 
I of the Chriſtian Religion, one may ſay, | 
I not & there is no Virtue more rare in Chriſtianity | 
and I that by which it is diſtioguiſh'd. 
dh 8 When I am attack'd in my Honour, or on my Qua- | 
and ! bave no Patience. | pardon any thing but | 


| tempt. I think without Vanity, I am as much 
F this b 45 another. Who is it that daily talks thus? 
t a Heathen? Is it a Few? Is it a Chriſtian ? 
Orer- tis all Chriſtians in general. Where does | 
ather give his Son Leſſons of Pride ? Where 
People taught not to yield the Place, to 
ute the. Preference wich moſt Odbſtinacy ? | 
ere do they endeavour to give themſelves Di- 
Rions,.and to ſupplant thofe who wou'd ei- | 
r ſhare or conteſt a Dignicy with them ? Is it | 


Weſ che Port of the Grand Seignior, or in the | 
yul's Country? ls it in the Synagogues of : 
Aleppo 
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Aleppo or Grand Cairo? No, tis at Pars, tis at] Tf the 
Court, tis in the Church, in the Chapters and mility 
in the Cloiſters. NE Ab 10 imputed 
Humility conſiſts in having a low Opinion «ff ceive th 
one's ſelf ; we are not truly Humble tilt we hav] And 1 
ſilenc'd that ſecret Voice, which continually things, 
ſays to us, That we have a great deal of worth. Addrefſſi 
All the World owns, that there are many well av 
Perſons who need only be acquainted with ghich a: 
themſelves,to have a low Opinion of themſelves, ] 
and that they wou'd be Humble it they were 
not Blind or Diſſemblers ; but they ſhou'd owt 
that every Body has the ſame grounds of Hu- 
mility. 1 
There is no Perſon who has Merit enough td 
know himſelf, and not be Humble, | 
All Men are born Blind to themſelves ; thi 
Blindneſs augments with the Commerce © | h« 
World, and cannot be diſſipated. Civility for 
tifies it by Flatteries and Praiſes ; every thing 
which does not Flatter ſeems an Affront, and 
Sincere Man is called Brutal in the Commerce 
of the World. | 
Great Perſons are generally leſs Humble tha 
others, becauſe they are more Blind; tis no! 
that they are Born more ſo, but *cis that all the 
World makes it a Duty to Blind them : Ho 
can a Man have a low Opinion ot himſelf, whe 
he does not hear a word, or read an Epiſtle De 
dicatory, or ſee his Name any where, withouft;c Diffic 
ſeeing, without reading, without hearing. thalffqq Grea 
he is a Great Man, an Illuſtrious, Wonderful (ond by 
Incomparable Man, cho Flatt 


none gre 
thing of. 

There 
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at Tf the Vanity of Titles is zu Obſtacle to Hu- 
nd milicy, I don't know to which it will be moſt 
imputed, whether to the Great Perſons who re- 
ol ceive them, or to the Lower who give them: 
Wl And I doubt whether the Gibbetiſh of ſoft 
ly things, of Flatteries and Praiſes which is uſually 
Addreſſed to the Great, and to the Women, is 
well authoriſed before God, by that Cuſtom 
which authoriſes it among Men. 
"Tis a Gibberiſh, ſay the Great, and the 
Women of good Senſe, in ſpeaking of the Praiſes 
which are given them, and we believe nothing 
of it more or leſs. They deceive themſelves, 
they believe more than leſs of it. This Gib- 
beriſh pleaſes them, and it wou'd not pleaſe 
them if chey did not believe ſomething of it, 
| That which makes a Commendation delicate 

Wor groſs, is not at Bottom, the Terms or the 
oilturn of him who commends, tis the Taſte of 

um who is commended ; any Praiſe of which 
he can believe ſomething, ſeems delicate to 
Shim, how groſs ſoever it be: And he calls 
none groſs but that which he can believe no- 
thing of. 

There are Perſons who never think any Prai- 
Wes groſs ; tho' there are no Chriſtians co whom 
t ſeems allowable to think any Delicate. 

The Difficulty of being Humble when one is 
flattered, ſhou'd not make it be concluded, that 
his Difficulty is found among none but Women 
ind Great Perſons. There is no Body ſo aban- 
don'd by all the World as not to have ſome one 
vho Flatters him; It a Man had but one only 
Afciend left him, one might tay, that there vente 

2 8 
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be ſtill one Flatterer left him. If he had none; 
the Flatterer that wou'd chen be left bim wou'd 
be himſelf. 

In whatever Condition one is, one looks on 
their, Ftiends as one does on an agreeable Soli. 
tude that inclines one to thinking; we love 2 
fine Solitude becauſe it ſets us upon thinking of 
our ſelves, we love our Friends becauſe they ſet 
us upon talking of our ſelves, 

Whatever State a Man is in, he ſays to him- 
ſelf, I have more Worth than ſuch a one: In 
whatever State he i is, cis difficult for him to be 
Humble. Perhaps he acknowledges that there 
are ſome of mote Worth than he, but he wou'd 
likewiſe have it acknowledged that there ſome 
who have leſs Worth. He makes himſelf amends 
for the Shame of having leſs Worth than ſome, 
by the Glory of having more Worth than 
others, 

All the World loves Riches. T believe they 
are more lov'd for the Diſtinction, than for the 
Conveniences they give. 

We ſay that it is common to be Proud in 
Proſperity ; but it is no leſs common to be ſo in 
Adverſity : 'Self-love finds leſs Reaſon to exalt 
it ſelf in a high than in a low Fortune. A great 
Fortune ſerves inſtead of Vanity in him who is 
happy, but V-nity compenſates a great Fortune 
in him who is Unh:ppy. 

People are aſtoniſhed that a Man is not Ex- 
alted, when all the World Conſpires to Exalt 
him ; I am moce aſtoniſhed” if le: is Humbled, 
when all the World Confpires to Humble him; 

tis s perhaps on this Principle that the 4 
eligi- 
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Religion ( which tends to make us perlectiy 


Humble) ftorbſtis us to deſire Proſperity, not. 


becauſe it is difficult to be Happy and Humbte, 


but becauſe it is more peifect to be Humble and 


Unhappy. > 
To think of nothing in the World, but of 
enriching and railing one's ſelt, is to deſign to 
render the Practice of Humility eicher Impofli- 
ble, or Impeciect. 

God alone knows who is truly Humble, all 
others may be miſtaken in it, for all the ſigns of 
Humility are doubtful. | 

The Marks by which otheis judge that a Chri- 
flian is Humble, ſuffices ſometimes to perſuade 
himſelf that he is ſo, he judges of himſelf as 
they judge of him : All others may be miſtaken 
in the judgment they make of his Humility, 
2 none may be more miſtaken in it than him- 
N It. 

To think one has certain Virtues, is not al- 
ways a falſe Judgment, but it is always falſe 
when one thinks one has Humility. This is a 
ng which one cannot give Proofs of to one's 
elt. 

There is no one has tive Humility, but he 
who is Humble and thinks he is not fo. 

A perfectly Humble Man, is not he who 
thinks ill of himſelf, when others ſpeak Vell of 
him. The Perfection of Humility has yet a 
higher Degree, which is to think ill of one's ſelf 
when others ſpeak I of us. 

Moſt Chriſtians are Humble enough when 
they are Flattered, one needs but find fault with 
them to Diſcover that they are not ſo. 

y 1 There 
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There are Actions that feem Märks of an He- 
roick Humility, which are onfy nicer tuins of 
Pride. Why does this Man take the loweſt 
Place, to whom the higheſt is due? Tis that 
every one may put him in his right Place. He 
wou'd have been more Humble if he had taken 
it of himſelf. 

There is never any Humility in ſeeking Prai- 
ſes, but there is ſometimes a great deal in ſuffer- 
ing them; you are vex'd at being Praiſed in 
certain Circumſtances, becanſe you are afraid 
that you ſhall be accus'd of having ſought the 
Praifes that are given you: If you were Hum- 
ble, you wou'd not be vex'd, you wou'd ſuffer 
both the Prailes that are given you, and the 
Judgment that may be made of it. 

All that is fought for in Matter of Praife, is 
an Effect of Pride: There is Pride in ſaying I 
wou'd have you Praiſe me, and there is as much 
in ſaying I won'd not have you Praiſe me. 

There is no Hamility in compoſing ones own 
Epitaph, and he that gives orders to have Pom- 
pous Titles added to his Name, is no more Vain 
than he who forbids it. 

When a Great Man, or a Lady of Quality 
condeſcend to ferve the Poor, People cry out 
that they are very Humble, they Thon'd be con- 
rent with ſay ing they are Charitable; for there 
is no place where a Great Perfon is lefs Humbled 
than when he Viſits an Hoſpital, all the World 
Proclaims that it is a Great Lord ; a Poor 'Man 
does not receive the ſetvices of a Great Perſon 
as he receives thoſe of another; and to ſay to 
him, Ab my Lord, how cen you have ſo much 1 
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ley? Is recompencing him for his huwlicy, and 
perhaps deſtroying it, ; 727 of 

There is an Action related of Father Ange! de 
Joyeuſe, which has paſs'd for a proof of an ex- 
traordinary Humility, He went, being a Ca- 
puchin to beg a Lodging at a Gentleman's Houſe, 
who had been his Page, when he was Marreſcal 
of France; as he did not name himielf, they 
made him lie in a Stable, he, and a Father who 
accompanied him. The Humility of this 
Holy Man is admir'd, but I admire that of 
his Companion more. Father Ange! being 
known the next Day, had a thouſand Excu- 
ſes, and a thouſand Reparations made him, 
for the ill Treatment that had been given him ; 
but his Companion who expected no return, 
muſt have had as much or more Humility than 
he, not to name him the Night before. It was 
greater Humility in him who Humbled himſelt 
when no Body was to Exalt him, than in che 
other, | 

When the Son of God ſaid, that we ſhou'd 
take the loweſt Seat at a Feaſt, that we might be 
made to go up higher, he did not intend to ſay, 
that this ſhou'd be the Motive of that Humility ; 
he only deſign'd to ſhew us that Humility is ge- 
nerally recompenced : And this Parable is but 
an Image of the Rewards which God deſtines to 


the Humble in Heaven. To take the loweſt 


Place that we may have the higheſt, is not Hu- 


mility, but Pride, and there is never any Hu- 


mility in taking the loweſt Place, but when one 
has no right to take 0 7 8 
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_ A Man who having a right to the higheſt 
Place, waits to haye it given him before he takes 
it, is not an Homble Man, he is a Polite: Man, 
one who knows how to behave himſelf. 
Humilicy conſiſts in having a mean Idea of 
ones ſelf, and yet all the Buſineſs ot Man from 
his Birch to his Death, is to enlarge and heighten 
the Idea which he has of himſelf ; at what time 
then ig he Hamble 2. ÞÞ - 

- .»  Nething pleaſes me more, ( ſaid ſome time ago, 
a Man who has a gteat deal of Merit ) than to 
think | that when any one names my Name, be con- 
eeives the Idea of an Honeſt Man. He who ſpoke 
thus, is perhaps an Honeſt Man, but I don't 
think him very Humble. 

$. 2. How is the Profeflion of a Magiſtrate, 
a Commander, a Man of Learning conſider d 
in the World? As Proteffions uſeful to the Pub- 
lick ? No, they are conſider d as Profeflions 
which the Publick Efteems. Men Study to ac- 
quire a Talent, or to cultivate that which they 
have, only to'acquire and cultivate with it the 
Publick Efteem. 

One certain Mark of true Humility, is to be 
willing to be forgotten, but it is not allowable 
for him who wou'd be forgot, to reliſh the Plea- 
ſure of making the World forget him : This 
Complaiſance is Pride. The firſt Effect of Hu- 
mility, is to baniſh all Reflection on our Virtues, 
the Humble are allowed to have no Reflection 
on themſelves but to Deſpiſe themſelves. 

There is Humility in renouncing the World, 
and hiding ones ſelf in a Solitude: But there is 
Qone in Entertaiging the World which 9 
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leſt ( when there is no need of it ) with the 


2 
* 


bwieetneſs and the Tranquillity of our Solitude: 
We have Reaſon to fear, that thoſe who do not 


leave the World till they have made it refound 


with their Parewels, and who after they have 


left it, make it reſound with their Letters, may 


loſe a little the Recompence of their Humility. 


'Tis hard to comprehend how the Cuſtom has 
been introduc'd in Chriſtianity, of making ꝑreat 
and ſhining Aſſemblies on the Day that a Young 
Woman takes the Habit, or becomes a profels'd 
Nun; is it to give the World a uſeful Inſtruction 
and Example? Perhaps this mht be the Mo- 
tive of that Cuſtom, but I much tear that in- 
ſtead of an Example of Humility, they give an 
Example of Vanity. | 2% 

$. 3. If all Devotes were Humble, there are 
many Directors who wou'd have no Devotes. 

If all Preachers were Humble, there wou'd be 
no Chriſtians withour Inſtruction: The preateſt 
of them woud Preach in the Country, and at 
the Hoſpitals, and wou'd there Inſtruct the Poor 
and the Meaneſt of the Country People. 
There is no Chriſtian who gives a more viſi- 
ble and a more guilty Mark of his Vanity, than 
a Divine who thinks himſelf too great a Man to 
Preach to the Poor. A Divine of this Character 
is not worthy to Preach to any one, he more 
needs to have others Preach to him. | 
F. 4. It is as much Vaaity for ſome to refolve 
to be like others, as it is in others to reſolve not 
to be like them; a little Citizen who will live 
like a Man of Quality, is ſometimes leis Vain 
than a Man of Quality who will live like a mean 
Citizen. | * 
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To fay one is Haſty, is to lay one is not Hum- 
ble; there is no Affront capable of making one 
angry, if we think all the ill of our ſelves, that 
others may ſay or think of us. 


Humility is never Founded on Falſhood, and 


when we ſay that none is truly Humble, but he 
who has a mean Opinion of himſelf, it is becauſe 
there is no Man that can have any other if he 
knew himſelf. To be Humble is not to be igno- 
rant of our Merit and our Talents, tis to find 
Motives of Humility in that Merit and thoſe 
E | 
The greate® Quality you are of, and the 
more Merit and Talents you have, the more 
you ought to Humble your ſelf; Why? Becauſe 
the more you ſeem diſtinguiſh'd by all thoſe 
things, the more you ſhou'd be ſenſible how lit- 
tle you make the Uſe which you ought to make 
of them. Who can be Proud of a thing that he 
miſuſes, the Talent ought to give you leſs 
Pride, than the ill Uſe you make of it ought to 
give you Humility. | 
To have a Right not to be Humble, we ſhou'd 
be able to ſay to our ſelves, that we have no- 
thing to reproach our ſelves with. It is more 
than a thouſand Years, ſince this Language in 
the Mouth of a Chriſtian, is Vanity and Ly- 


ing. | | 

6. F. I believe a Man Humble who ſuffers 
Perſecution, but I do not believe him ſo, when 
he boaſts that he knows how to endure it. No- 
thing perſuades me more, that he ſuffers it with 
Impatience, than hearing him ſay, that he ſuſ- 
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One muſt have a great deal of Humility to 
ſuffer patiently thoſe Perſecutions and Calum- 
mes which one can defend ones ſelf from; but one 
muſt have more to ſuffer others patiently. Vanity 
has leſs ſhare in thoſe things which are of Necefli- 
ty, than in thoſe which are of our own choice: 
A Man who knows his own Heart well, will 
find nothing in himſelf but Motives of Humili- 
ty, when he conceives any Pride, he quits the 
Knowledge he has of himſelf, to regulate his 
Sentiments on that which he thinks he has of 
others. It is true, ſays he, I am not irreproach- 
able, but there are fome who are leſs fo than I: 
As this Vanity is only founded on the Defects 
of others, it muſt be granted, that it has a very 
uncertain Foundation, you have bnt an uncer- 
certain Knowledge of others, you have a cer- 
tain one of your own Defects, regulate your 
Sentiments on that which is certain and you 
will then be Humble. 

§. 6. A Man of Learning, for Example, 


cannot think himſelf Ignorant, but neither can 


he think that anorher in his place mighe not 
havehad more Knowledge than he, and might 
not have made a better uſe of his Knowledge. 
Thereneeds nomore ro make him Humble. 
How Learned ſo ever a Man is, he finds him- 
{elf Ignorant even in the things which he knows 
beſt. How much does one find every Day that 
one wants either Memory or Prefence of Mind. 
It is the ſame tn other Qualities and other Ta- 
lens; the fame Man is different from himſelt 
according to Humour and Times: The beſt 


Authors have writ ill Pieces, the greateſt Gene- 
* rals 
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rals have committed Errors: There is no Man 
who is always ſatisfied with himſelf, even in the 
things that one wou'd think he ſhou'd be moſt 
{atisfied with; There is then no Man that ought 
not to be Humble. 

To be Proud, is to be fatisfied with ones ſelf ; 
a Character ridiculous even in the Eyes of the 
World. | | 

The Diſquiets, the Troubles and the Cares 
which Vanity gives, are lo many Leſſons of 
Humility. 

A Man, who amidſt the continual Weakneſ- 
ſes which he Experiences in himſelf, glories in 
his Quality, his Talent, or his Station, has as 
Ill-grounded a Vanity as that of a Galley-Slave 
wou'd be, who ſhou'd glory in being the firſt 
that was faſten'd to the Chain. 

Vanity raiſes us above others, and it notwith- 
ſtanding needs the help of others to raiſe it ſelf. 

You fay that in the happy Situation where 
Fortune and Fame has plac'd you, you have no 
need of me; you are miſtaken, you have need 
of one to whom you ſpeak with fo much Pride 

as you do to me; I hearken to you, and at the 
time when you deſpiſe my Services, I render 
you a great one, I hearken to you without 
contradicting you 

Let a Man ſay to himſelf as much as he will, 
that he has a great deal of Worth; he wou d 
yet perhaps be Humble, it he had no Body 
elſe that ſaid the ſame thing to him. | 

Seeking Praiſes, is more a ſign of the Diſtruſt 
than of the Confidence one has of ones Merit ; 


the more a Man deſires to be praiſed, the more 
| 13 Fe 21hhe 
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he is Conſcious of not deſerving it; one deſires 
Praiſes on the ſame Principle that makes a poor 
Man deſire Alms, the one ſeeks Help to ſupport 
his Fortune, and the other to ſupport his Vanity. 

This Vain, this Haughty Man, who looks on 
all the World with Diſdain, who does not ſpeak 
a word to his Footmen and his Domefticks, 
that is not a Reproach or a Term of Contempt, 
who paſſing thro the Crowd, will not degn to 
Salute or g ket any one, to whom does he 
owe his Vanity ? To the People, the Footmen, 
and the Crowd which he deſpiſes. 

Thoſe Antient Heroes who gave their Names 
to the Months and the Days of the Year, and 
who fill'd all the Roads and the Streets with 
their Elogies, reſemble a Man who tearing Fer- 
tune ſhou'd fail him, ſecures Rents, and Bar- 
gains every way ; the Meaſures one takes to 
make ſure of Funds, and to improve ones Eſtate, 
are leſs a ſign of Riches than of the Fear of 
Poverty. 

- A Haughty Gait and Air, is in a Vain Man, 
what the care of dreſſing Neatly is in a poor 
Man; the one puts all he is worth upon him 
that he may not ſeem poor, and the other does 
the ſame that he may not appear deſpicable. 

The Air and Gait is in a proud Man, what 
an Humble and Trembling Air is in a poor 
Man, 4 tacite begging for what he has not; the 
proud Man who ſteps Haughiily begs Eſteem 
and Reputation, as the poor Man who walks 
Dejectedly begs an Alms: 

Tis thought that a Vain and Haughty Air is 
the firſt Mark of Vanity, but one may more juſtly 


lay, | 
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ſay, that it is the laſt Refuge of it. A Man 
who has not wherewith to fuſtain a Character 
by his Merit, ſeeks to do it by the Airs which 
he affedts. | 25 0 8 

People commonly think that a Man who walks 
proudly and gives himfelf haughty Airs, has a 
good Opinion of himſelf, perhaps they wou'd 
judge more truly, if they thought he had an 
ill one. | | | 

There are many to whom it wou'd ſuffice to 
render them Humble, to reduce them to regu- 
late their Sentiments by the Opinion they have 
of themſelves. 


Proud and Haughty Airs, are in ſome an Ar- 


tifice defign'd to hide the ill Opinion they have 
of themſelves, and in others an Effect of the 
Habit they have taken of thinking well of them- 
ſelves. | 3 

Of all Vain Men, he is the moſt miſtaken, 
who thinks to make himſelf be Valued by the 
Airs of Vanity he affects. We have ſaid a thou- 
ſand times that People generally Deſpiſe thoſe 
who are afraid of being Deſpiſed. 

There is no Body in reality who might find 
more Motives of Humility, and more Facility 
to practiſe that Virtue, than one who appears 
Vain; all the World takes pleaſure in Rum- 
bling him. 

$. 7. Tho' the Commerce of the World helps, 
as T have faid, eo nouriſh Pride, yet it might 
be ſaid, that there is no Virtue (to take things 
rightly) which the Commerce of the World 


teaches better than Humility, 


Per- 


diſtin 


" _—_ 


Perſons ſeparated from the World, as Monks 
and Hermits, have commonly no other ground 
for their Vanity, but becauſe they are ſeparated 
from the World ; if they knew it better; they 
wou'd perhaps learn to be more Humble. 

Why has it been in all times obſerv'd, that 
the moſt exceflive Vanity was to be found among 
Recluſes and Perſons ot a Holy Profeflion ? *Tis 
becauſe in thoſe States People think they have 
moſt right to ſay, I am not like others, 

The more thoſe Diſtinctions, which make a 
Man ſay I am not like others, are founded on 
Virtues difficult to practice, the more they give 
Pride; a Manaſtick who wears nothing but 
courſe Stuff and Hair-cloath, and who walks 
Bare-foot, has more Temptation to Vanity than 
a Courtier who is a Slave to the Faſhions. 

"Tis not only becauſe there is no Chriſtian 
Victue without Humility, that Humility is ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who profeſs a Lite of Penance 
and Mortification; tis becauſe the proteflionthey 
make of being Penitent and Mortified, diſtin- 
guiſhes them more from the reſt of Chriſtians. 
He who' conſiders that Profeſſion only by this 
diſtinction, will be Vain and Proud, and tis 
therefore that the moſt auſtere Monaſticks, and 
the moſt declar'd Devotes, are ſometimes leſs 
Humble than other People. 

The Reſpe& which is paid to the Habit of a 
Adonaftick, is a Temptation to Vanity to him who 
wears it, 

To take upon one to be a Monaſtick, or a De- 
vote, without being Humble, or without ſincere- 
ly endeavouring to become lo, is to take up a 
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Prafeſſion Which -one knows. nothing ofgand. + 
m_— one will not learn. 


take it may be aſſut᷑ d, that by dreſting them- 
ſelves in that manner, they thall not give Incice< 
ments to their Vanity. 

Tis uſual to ſay (in 3 of an auſtere 
Ocder) in ſuch an Order they lie on the Ground, 
they wear no Linen, &. - Thoſe who | peak 
thus forget the principal thing, _ thou'd 1 lay 
in ſuch an Order, they begin by being Ham- 
ble, and they wear no Linen; they lie on the 
Ground, &c. 

There are fome Orders-( faid a Great Prince 
of this Age ) where they Mortifie the Spirit by 


the Body, there are others where they Mortifie 


the Body by the Spirit ; I chink all the Religi- 
ous ought to be like theſe laſt, one does not al- 
ways tind,. from the Mortification of the Body, 
a defire of Mortifying the Soul, but when the 
Spirit is Mortified, one always "finds a deſire of 
Mortifying the Body. 

A Body humbled under a Penitent Habit, is 
only of Value as it ſerves for a Model to the Soul 
to Humble its ſelf by, and a Man is no more 
Religious for being drefsd in that manner than 
a Man is a Carver, for having fine Models i in 
his Houſe. 

To ſay that the Religious Habit is infignificen 


for acquiring Humility, is to lay that a Model 
is 
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is uſeleſs for Learning Sculpture, the one and 
the other is only uſeleſs to thoſe who know nor 
how to make Uſe of them; and to fay that a 
Religious or a Modeſt Habit is uſeleſs, becauſe 
there are Adonafticks and Devotes who are Proud, 
is to ſay that Models are uſeleſs, becatiſe there 
are ill Sculptors. 

I commend you for Entring into an Order, 
and taking the Habit ; I approve your wearing 
a plain ſimple Dreſs ; but I approve and com- 
mend you only, becaule I fuppoſe that you are 
Humble, or that you will become fo. 

The Ridiculouſneſs of a Magiſtrate who ſhou'd 
fit on the Bench with a Feather or an Embroi- 
der'd Coat, wou'd be leſs Extravagant, than 
that of a Adonaſtick, who is Proud under Hair and 
Sackcloth. 

'Tis the height of Ridiculouſneſs to ſet up 
for a fine Mein, and Air, under a Dreſs which 
was only Invented to give an ill one. 

Never did the whimſical Imagination of Man 
Invent a more fantaſtical Maſquerade, than that 
which the Publick is every Day entertain'd with, 
by thoſe who under a hideous Sackcloth have 
the Airs, the Deportment, and the Vanity of 
the moſt worldly Perſons. There is perhaps 
more of Simplicity than of Depravation in this, 
dut the Ridiculouſneſs of it cannot be avoided. 

One who lives in the World might ſay to 
thoſe Perſons, Gentlemen, ſince you have been 
pleas d to leave us and to dreſs your ſelves other- 
wile than we do, either appear no more unleſs 
you ate called; or if you will come among us 


without being call'd, it 78 will partake ot our 


Feaſts, 
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Feaſts, our Converſations, and our Diverſions, 
have at leaſt the Complaiſance to dreſs like us. 

A Monaſtick's not being allow'd to change his 
Habit, is a Law for him not to appear any more 
in the World, without being call'd thither by 
Charity and Zeal. 

Vanity recals more People to the World than 
it withdraws from the World. 

Every one is Eloquent in giving Leſſons of 
Humility to Aonaſticks and De votes, but none 
have a more lively Eloquence on that Subject 
than worldly Perſons; and the Folly of thoſe 
who are Vain in a Holy Profeſſion, is ſo much 
the more groſs, that no body approves of it. 

$. 8. There are ſome Perſons in whom one 
finds Sentiments of Humility except in one Caſe, 
that is, when their Counſel is asked, or when 
there is need of their Help ; they will then be 
thought in the right, and render themſelves 
Neceſſary. 

There are few Men who have Humility 
enough, not to take upon them to give Coun- 
ſel ; and there are yet tewer who are Humble 
enough to know how to give it well; as ſoon 
as they are Conſulted, they will anſwer; as ſoon 
as they have anſwered, they would be thought 
in the right. 

The tone with which a Man ſays, This is 
my Sentiment, you may do juſt as you pleaſe, 
belies the Indifference he affects, 

"Tis leſs our Zeal and Charity than our Pride 
that makes us Eſteem as our own a Buſineſs on 
Which we are Conſulted, R 
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A Marriage, or ſome other conſiderable Af- 
fair is talked of; one ſees upon that a thouſand 
People go and come, whiſper, make private 
Informations, put themſelves forward, grow 
warm in the Cauſe ; perhaps not one of theſe 
People has been ſeriouſly Conſulted on this Af- 
fair, or this Marriage : However, if either is 
concluded, every one of thgm will fay, who do 
you ſpeak of it to? *T'was I that did it. What 
hou'd theſe People be call'd, forward firiching. 
Perſons ? No, Vain Perſons, 

A Man who has Underſtanding or Zeal 
enough to give a good Counſel, ought to have 
Humility enough, to allow one not to follow it. 

Every one abounds in his own Senſe ; tis be- 
cauſe no body has true Humility. 

§. 9. To be confided in by a Great Man, 
pleaſes our Vanity, but there is ſomething thac 
Flatters it more, that 1s, to have it thought that 
he confides in us. 

If Men were asked which they ſhou'd like 
beſt, to be Confident to a Great Man, without 
being thought to be ſo, or to have it thought 
that they were, without being ſo; the greater 
Number wou'd chuſe the laſt. 

The Vanity which a Great Man raiſes in bim 
to whom he cruſts his Secret, diſpoſes him not 
to keep it. 

When one ſays to a Man, Sir, you ſee ſuch a 
Great Perſon every Day, no doubt he truſts you 
with his moſt Important Secrets; this Man will 
anſwer, No; but he wou'd be very ſorry to be 
believ'd ; He thinks 'tis Fidelity enough not to 
tell the Secret. But, if he had no Vanity he 

U 2 Won d 
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wou'd ſee that Fidelity requires yer ſomething 


more, that is, not even to let it be thought that 
any Secret has been truſted to him. 

In an Affair of Importance, one can never 
depend on the Fidelity of a Man, who has a 
great deal of Vanity. 4, 

Men reſtrain their Vanity ſometimes till the 
Secret is known; but when it is known they re- 
ſtrain it no longer, they are fond of ſaying, I 
knew it before. | 

§. 10. There are ſew Perſons of great Name and 

of great Quality, whoeven in concealing them- 
ſelves when they do good Works, have Humili- 
ty enough to be unwilling to be known, or not 
eaſily to pardon thoſe who Diſcover them. 
A Citizen, or Mean Tradeſman, who coun- 
terfeits a Great Lord, has leſs Vanity in paſſing 
for fuch, than a Great Lord who diſguiſes him- 
ſelf like a Mean Tradeſman, has in being known 
for what he is. 

Aﬀectations of Modeſty and of Simplicity are 
more accommodated to Vanity, than they are 
contrary to it; and a Man is much more ſurely 
Humble when he paſſes for juſt what he is. 

A Man who neglects an Injury or a Contempt, 
when he does not do it upon a principle of Re- 
ligion, nor out of Policy, or Cowardice, is 
much more Vain and Haughty than he who en- 

deavours to be Revenged. i asd 

People admire ſome Acts of Moderation and 
Modeſty in Great Men, which are only Refine - 
ments of Vanity. 1 0 Hie on. 

It cannot be ſaid with certainty that any Acti- 
on is a Virtue, unleſsit can be certainly known 
that he who practiſes it has Humility, A 
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A Man who is truly a good Man, diſtruſts a 
great Fortune, and a great Reputation; but he 
does not leſs diſtruſt great Virtues : One has no 
leſs need of Humility to ſuſtain an Eminent Vir- 
tue, than to ſuſtain a great Fortune, or a great 
Reputation: A Man who is not Humble, ſeeks 
a Rock when he wou'd become Rich or Power- 
ful, but he finds one when he will take upon 
him to practiſe Eminent Virtues. 

Not to limit ones ſelf to ſmall or obſcure Vir- 
tues, is a Precept only to thoſe who are truly 
Humble. 8 

$. x1. There is no Man who is ſenſible enough 
of all his own Weakneſſes, not to think himſelf 
fit to correct the Weakneſſes of others. 

Commonly in thoſe Communities which 
makes Profeflion of a Zeal for Souls, they chuſe 
none for Preachers but thoſe who have given 


Marks of their Vanity, in asking to be Elected 


to that Miniſtry ; they ought to Elect none but 
the Humble. 

Tis only allowable for the Humble to be 
Nothing has 
been in all Times more pernicious to Religion 
than a Proud Divine, when his other Vices 


did not take him off from his Conceitedneſs. 


The Triumph of Chriſtian Humility, is not a 
Great Prince or a King Humble, tis a Learned 
Man Humble. | 


That which makes Humility ſo rare, is, not 
that Men are ignorant of the Ridiculouſneſs or 


the Sin of Vanity, *tis that they diſguiſe it, or 
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Every one has a ſure and eaſie way to be 
Humble, or to take a Reſolution of becoming 
ſo, that is the Manner in which every one looks 


on thoſe who are Vain; they are Oftended with 
it, they Contemn it; Is it fo difficult to think 


that that which offends us in them, oftends them 


likewiſe in us ? To render a Man Humble, I 
wou'd only oblige him to look on himſelf with 
the ſame Diſpoſition, in which he is, with Re- 
ſpe& to others who appear to him to be Vain, 
he wou'd have as much Shame for his own Va- 
nity, as he has Contempt for that of others. 

There wou'd need no more than to Reflect on 
all chat befals us to make us Humble, who is 
there that is ſatisfied with his Friends, his For- 
tune, and the Succeſs of his Deligns 2 One al- 
ways finds in all theſe things ſomething to Hum- 
ble us; our Deſigns miſcarry, our Fortune does 
not advance, our Friends tail us, theſe are fo 
many Motives of Humility, 

How Ingenious ſoever one is in finding the 
gauſe of our ill Succeſs without us, one always 
imputes it a little to ones felf ; at leaſt one 
thinks ones ſelf Unhappy, and there ſhou'd need 
no more to make us Humble. 

The Commerce of the World is a Commerce 
of Dependance, chere is none but a Soveraign 
who has not ſome body, before whom he is ob- 
lig'd to a Submiſſion: But even he depends in 
ſome Manner on thoſe who Humble themſelves 
before him, there is no body Independant, and 
by conſequence there is no body who may not 
be Humbie ; What greater Motive of Hamility 
than an Eternal Dependance ? | 
Tl BS When 
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| When ſee a Great Man of whom Iam to ask 

a Favour, the need TI have of him, and the Ele- 
vadion in which he is above me pives me ſome 
Humiliation, and wou'd give me Humility if I 
Was wile ; this Great Man finds at Verſailles the 
ſame Humiliation which he has given me, and 
it he was wiſe he wou'd be Humble. 
A Good Man finds that Humiliation in his 
Virtues, which a Courtier finds at Court ; he 
does not practiſe one without Reproaching him- 
felt with the Weakneſſes of his Virtue, and 
without being ſenſible of the need he has of 
God ; 'tis no wonder then that he is Humble. 

When it is ſaid, Men do not profit by their Miſ- 
fortunes, tis commonly meant that they do not 
become the more Wile, and the more Prudent, 
and I add that they do not become the more 
Humble, 

It one ſhou'd ſay that there is a Countr 
where all the Inhabitants are Blind, Infirm, 
Unhappy, and Wicked ; and that notwithſtand- 
ing all thoſe People are Vain, Proud, and 
Haughty ; it wou'd be asked where that Coun- 
try is, and one might anſwer thoſe that asked, 
it is your own Country. 

If a Man cou'd be ſeparated from himſelf, 
to conſider himſelf Impartially, there is no body 
he wou'd deſpiſe more : Humility teaches him 
to ſeparate and to. conlider himſelf in that 
manner. 

- A Man whom Fortune renders Proud is Con- 
temptible, but he is leſs ſo than one who grows 
Proud of his Virtue ; the one has a Fortune at 
leaſt, But the other has not the Virtue which 


he is Proud of, U 4 The 


ndneſs of Vanity, appears by the 
-Meaſure of that Conceitedneſs it gives us; Bitth 
and Quality which does not depend on us, is 
norwithſtanding that which we are Proudeſt of. 
We ſay to worldly Perſons that to practiſe 

Humility, they muſt remember that they have 
nothing from themſelyes: I don't know whe- 
cher this is a good way to render them Humble, 
- fince that which gives them moſt Pride is what 
they have not from themſelves, their Birth. 
He that is proud of his Birth, is proud of the 
Choice that God has made of him to place him 
in one Condition, rather than another; what 
other Reaſon can be given for his Conceited- 
neſs? He ought then at the ſame time to re- 

member, that God who has choſen him for an 

Elevated Station; forbids him to be Proud of it. 

Men take kindly of God the Birth by which 

he has diſtinguiſh'd them, and they take ill of 

him the Humility he has Commanded them in 
it; one ought to be Humble in an high Station, 
if it were only in acknowledgment to him who 
bh plac'd us there. 

' He who is conceited of his Birth, ſhews him- 
felf to be Unworthy of the choice that God 
has made of him, to be Born in a high Station. 
 Generoſity, Greatneſs of Mind, Probity, and 
the other Virtues, ſerve to make us bear up our 
Quality: But Humility only ſhews that we are 
worthy of it. 3 1841 

True Humility particularly requires us to hum- 
ble our ſelves before God, but it does not allow 
us to Exalt Gut {elves before Men; He who is 
Humble with God, is never Vain and Fro 
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the Preſence of God, as he was Haughty to 
Men, knew neither the Character of Humility 


nor that of a Saint. 
God requires of thoſe 


1 


vhom he Exalts, -what 


- Princes require of their Creatures, an Acknow- 
ledęment of their Dependance: This Acknow- 
ledgment with Reſpe& to God, is of the ſame 


Nature with that which Princes require; tis 


not enough to ſay to the Prince I owe you all, 


unleſs the Behaviour ſhow that one is perſuaded 


of it; and the Humility that God requires, is 


( if I may ſo expreſs my ſelf) a Humility of the 
Thoughts and of the Behaviour: | 


's 


— 
W — 1 


of Forgiving Injuries „ and of Reconci- 


liation. 


vous, that one has need of all the Chriſtian 
Fertitude, to forget, and to forgive them: But 
if one never quarrel'd with a Neighbour but 
when he had receiv'd ſuch Injuries, one wou d 
rarely quarrel with him. 330 | 
There is no body that has not ſome Neigh- 
bour with whom he is at Variance. ; few could 
make us comprehend what it is that divides 
r 5 A 


| As 
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A Man is ſometimes two Hours in Explain- 
ing the Reaſons he has to be at Vatiance with 
his Neighbour, in which no other thing can 
be comprehended but that he had a Mind to 
Quarrel, oma dil: 4 
There are others who never. come to this Ex- 
plication ; People think it. is out of Prudence, 
or becauſe the Injury is too great to be repeated; 
that's a Miſtake, tis that the Injury is ſo Small 
and ſo Chimerical, that they wou'd be aſham'd 
to make it known, | 
Few People wou'd be angry, if they had not 
reſoly'd to be angry. 
One wou'd not think that the Corruption or 
the Fantaſticalneſs of Man, cou'd go ſo tar as to 
be glad of receiving an Injury to have the Plea- 
ſure of being Angry ; this is however what hap- 
pens every day: When a Man has an Antipathy, 
or bears Envy to another, he comforts himſelf 
for receiving an Injury trom bim, by the Plea- 
ſure he has in doing him another ; the Injury he 
receives is a kind of Relief which ſets his Envy 
and Antipathy at Eaſe, all that conſtrains theſe 
two Paſſions gives Pain, all that dilates tbem, 
gives Pleaſure even to Injuries and ill Uſage. 
Few People wou d grow Angry lo eaſily as 
they do, it they did not begin to be Angry be- 
fore they .are Injur'd ; they quickly take Fire 
becauſe the Fewel was dilpos'd to it long ago by 
Envy or Natural Averſion. I think you my 
Friend, I let fall a word to you which you take 
amiſs; behold you are to day ina Fury againſt me, 
and to Morrow you will grow Cold to me: I 


was miſtaken when I took you to be my Friend. 
Thers 
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There are few People who can be ſure when 
they ſay a thing that may be ill taken, that it 
will be well taken; there are yet fewer who 
can be aſſur'd of taking it well. 

A Man may ſay to him that is Angry, F did 
not think that what I ſeid woud hae anger d yos, 
and the other may anſwer him, neither did Ithink 
1 ſhou'd hade been angry at it, One little knows 
others, and one as little knows ones ſelf on this 
Point. | 

I had no deſign to anger you, ſays one, and t'other 
may likewiſe ſay, I had no deſign to be angry; as 
that which makes me angry broke from you in ſpight 
of your ſelf, ſo did my anger from me. "The one is 
tometimes as much ſurpris'd at his being angry, 
as the other at having given the Occafion of it. 

You ought then no more to be offended with 
a Man for being Angry, than you wou'd have 
him offended with you tor having givenhim the 
Occaſion ; you wou'd have him excufe your 
Indiſcretion, do you then excuſe his Paſſion and 
his Haftineſs. 

Men are very little Juſt to themſelves on this 
Point, they think themſelves acquitted when 
they fay, I had no intention to anger bim, where- 
fore 3s be angry? They will have all the blame lie 
on his ſide who is angry, it ſhou'd at leaſt be 
divided. 

To ſay I had no intention of making him An- 
gry, Why is he ſo? And to ſtop there, is to 
prove that you had an intention to Anger him. 
Your Intention can no way be judg'd of, but by 
the care you take to repair the Offence which 
you have happen'd to give, 

There 
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There is no Caſe in which People make a 
Circle from whence it is more difficult to get 
out chan from this. A Man who had no inten- 
tion to offend another, is angry when he fees 
him Angry, and he who took offence with- 
out Cuuſe, is angry in his turn to ſee that the 

other is Angty to. 
hen Anger is once begun 
otided as it was begun. A STOEE . | 
One is commonly cheated ones ſelf by the 
Semblance one makes of being Angry; a Man 
who affects an Anger to have the Pleaſure of being 
appeas d, rarely finds all the Pleaſure in it which 
he propos d; tis hard to appeaſe him as much 
46 he deſires, and often a real Anger is the ſole 
2 that a feigned and affected Anger pro- 
uces. | ls 
Iis ſaid, that ſeeming to be Angry to have 
the Pleaſure of being Reconcil'd, is a High ſea- 
ing te Friendſhip; it it be fo, one may ſay 
that this High ſeaſoning is of the ſame Nature 
with all others, of which the too frequent Uſe 
ſerves rather to dull than to quicken the Reliſh. 
A Man who will often try his Friends this way, 
Fatigues, more than he Enlivens their Friend- 
__ 7 LETS oval 
Chtiſtianity agrees yet leſs with this Seaſoning 
than Friendſhip does, it condemns Renſent- 
ment and Anger fo far, as not to allow even 
the Affectation and Appearance of it. Unquiet 
Spirits are yet leſs good Chriſtians - than they 
are good Friends. MACS USD CHE. 7, OI HW 
Antipathy is an involuntary Sentiment; but it 
becomes voluntary when one does not reſiſt irs 
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It may: be. overcome as well as any other, but 
Men delight to indulge and to nourriſh-it. 
Man has more Pleaſure in following his Aver- 


ſions, than his Sympathies, beeauſe they ſooth 


hi iPridecmoces co 017 37 57 vines min 
Antipathy ſeparates us from our Neighbour; 
Sympachy unites us to him. Vanity agrees bet- 
ter with the firſt than the other, it is eaſier to 
raiſe our ſelves above People when we are ſepas 
rated from them, than when we are united with 
them; tis therefore that Antipathy is leſs reſiſt- 
ed in the World than Sympathy; and that the 
Number of thoſe who hate, is yet greater than 
of thoſe who love. 801 2 858 
Women are generally more violent in their 
Hatred than Men, becauſe they have more 
Vanity. | | 
We find Women enough who can reſiſt Love, 
but we rarely find any who can reſiſt Hatred, - 
Dis ſaid that Love blinds, but Hatred blinds 
yet more; We rarely ſee any Devotes of either 
Sex Blind enough to think themſelves Devotes in 
a Commerce ot Gallantry ; but this Blindneſs 
is common with Reſpect to Hatred, they think 
they may Hate and not be the leſs a Degote. 
Love generally ſooths only the Heart and the 
Senſes; but Hatred ſooths che Heart and the 
There is more Self-loye in Hating than in 
Loving. Nuts: n 
G. 1. To indulge and nouriſh the Antipathy 
we have for any one, is ſeeking to Quarrel with 


him. 
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One wou'd think that Antipathy ſhou'd make 
us fly thoſe who caufe it, as Sympathy makes us 
ſeek them, but we often find the contrary ; 
there are Perſons that one. follows and hunts 
after purely becauſe one feels an Antipathy for 
chem, one defires they ſhou'd know it, and has 
a Pleafure in letting them fee it. | 
Antipathy is like all the other Paſſions, not 
contented, but when it is gratified : And it is 
commonly that which of all the Paſſions one 


laft oppoſes, rot 
Thoſe who here learn'd to reſiſt their Anti- 


7 ä 


pathies, to vanquiſh or to mortifie them, have 


not yet begun to be Chriſtians. 

We are equally oblig'd by Chriſtianity to 
combat the Antipathy we have for our Neigh- 
bour, and to ſoften that which he has for us; 
one and the ſame Remedy ſerves to Cure bgth, 
that is to do him Kindneſſes; in doing good to 
thoſe we do not Love, we bring our ſelves by 


degrees to love them, and we likewiſe bring 


thoſe who do not love us, to love us by doing 


them good. 
In the Liſt of thoſe to whom we wou'd do 


Relatwns Kindneſſes, we place our Parents, our Friends, 


our Benefactors; but there are ſome whom a 
Chriſtian ſhou'd place before all thoſe, which 
are Perſons he does not love, and by whom he 
is not beloved. 


Nothing better ſhews the perſwaſion People 


are in, that there x very little Chriſtianity, than 
the manner wich which a Man receives the 


Kindneſſes an Enemy does him, How, ſays he, 


what makes him think of doing me 4 Sh 7 
| 2˙⁰ 


receives the Favour is not a Chriſtian, and does 
not believe the Perſon from whom he receives 
it to be a better Chriſtian than himſelf, 

The Obligation of doing good to our Ene- 
mies, includes that of doing it in ſuch a manner 
that he cannot take it for an Inſult. | 

§. 2. There is little Chriſtianity in the man- 
ner of Peoples Quarrelling with a Neighbour ; 
but there is often yet leſs in the Manner by 
which they are Reconcil'd to him, K 

Employing others to Reconcile us, is loſing 
the Merit of the Reconciliation. 

If one doubted that Chriſtians were aſham'd 
to be Chriſtians, one need no more to be aſſur d 
of it, than to ſee the manner in which Recon» 
Ciliations are made; People ſay without Shame, 
Jam Reconciled becauſe ſuch a one begg d it of me, 
and 1 cou not refuſe him; but they wou'd be 
aſham'd to ſay, I have Reconciled my ſelf becauſe 
God Commands it. 

To make the ſteps to a Reconciliation be 
made by a third Perſon, is giving him the Em- 
ployment that God has reſerved for himſelf. 

An Honeſt Man is offended when. having 
offered his Aſſiſtance to make a Reconcilement, 
it is Rejected, and another afterwards made ufe 
of: How much then ſhou'd God be Offended 
when he is never Regarded in making Recon- 
cMements: - | | 

8 God 
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God urges you to be Reconcil'd, you Swear 
you never will; a Prince commands it, a Man 
of Authority requires it, and 'tis a thing done; 
what an Affront is this to God ! 

Tis not meerly by a Preferance of the Au- 

| of a Man to that-of God, that Great 
Men are engage in making Reconcilements ; 
*tis becauſe People will not be ſincerely Recon- 
ciłld. Men are contented with the Outſide, God 
requires the Heart; People prefer thoſe who re- 
quire only the Outſide, becauſe they will not 
give the Heart. 

*Tis not that one may be authoriz d to render 
the Heare that Men are employ'd in making 
Reconciliations ; tis oftner that one may be au- 
thoriz'd not to render it: Don't we ſee that 
this is what is commonly ſaid in Effect, when 
at the deſire of another one has conſented to 
go to a Perſon with whom one was at Variance z 
I bave done what they wow'd, lays he, I have gone 
to fee him, I have Embracd him, what will they 
have me do mere? A Man wou'd not ſpeak thus, 
if he had only regarded the Authority of God in 
being Reconcil'd, he wou'd know well that 
God accounts theſe Viſits, theſe Embraces, all 
theſe Outſides as nothing, if the Heart is not 
given with them. 

To yeild all the outward Marks, and not 
give the Heart, is a frivolous Reconciliation : 
But to ſay that one gives the Heart, when one 
refuſes thoſe outward Marks, is a Reconciliation 
as frivolous. 

I bear bim no ill will, ſay ſome, but I ſball not 
ſee bim: What wou'd they do more, if they did 
bear him ill will ? I have 
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I bave Reaſons not to ſee bim, ſay they; they 
wor'd find it very difficult ſometimes to tell | 


_— 


what thoſe Reaſons are, wy e | 
IF I ſhoud ſee bim he wou'd make an ill aſe'of it- 5 

but a worſe uſe will be made of it if you do 

not ſee him, he will think you till his Ene, if 

and the Publick will think the ſame ching; this | 


_— — — 
— — — 
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is a greater Evil than that Which you feat. 4 
"Tis not the firſt time, add they, that he has done 9 

thus : But our Saviour has fer no Meaſure, no " 

Bounds to Reconciliation; he has ſaid that we | 


muſt forgive our Neighbour even to ſeventy q 
times, ſeven times, that is to ſay, an infinity of ö 
times. | 

But it 1j good to puniſh him, {ay they again, Le 
does this too often, and he ſhou'd be made ſenſible of it ; 
you take the wrong part, the Charity that God 
requires of you on this Occaſion, is not that of 


bog your Neighbour, but that of Forgiving f 
| im. . | | | 
But my Quality, my Station, my Reputation, will | 
not ſuffer me to ſee him. You deceive your elf, 1 


that which forbids you to ſee him, is only the 'W 
Hatred you have for him, or your Reſentment | | 
of the Injury he has done you ; if he had done | 
; you no Injury, or it you lov'd him, your Repu- | | 
tation, your Station, and your Quality wou'd 1 
not hinder you from ſeeing him; you us'd to | 
ſee him before, are not you the ſame you was ? 


Is not he the ſame he was? No, you ſay, 4 1.11 
procer dingt bas chang d him with Reſpe# to me, the | | 

Injury be has done me has let me know that it M Dan- 1 
: gerows to ſee bim, and that he does not pay what be | 
| owes to my Quality and Station, You muſt grant ö 
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then that that which hinders. you from ſeeing 
him is the Injury he has done you, and you 
ſhou'd fear that, whilſt you act by this Motive, 
vou may deceive. your ſelf on the Decencies 
of your Rank, or the Care of your Reputa- 
tion. "EET rg) 

If Men had never had any Reſentment of an 
Injury, or had never Hated any body, I believe 
they-wouw'd not have thought of making a Que- 
ſtion among Chriſtians, 2whetber a Man of 4 Su- 
uality may in Conſcience forbear ſeeing an 


perior 21 


Inferior who has Offended him. Theſe Difficulties | 


have. not come into the Mind, till after there 
had been Reſentment in the Heart, and in the 
propoſing them, Men ſeek leſs to preſerve their 
Rank, than their Hatred. | 

To plead ones Station and ones Quality ' for 
not making Advances to an Enemy, is to give 
for a Reaſon of not doing it, that which of all 
Reaſons perhaps makes us the moſt oblig'd ro 
do it. The more you are above him, the more 
you will Gain upon him by making him Ad- 
Yances. - . | 

No Advances ſhorten the way to Reconcilia- 
tion ſo much, as thoſe ot a Man of Quality to 
his Inferior. | ot 4 

There is an Obligation to, maintain ones 
Rank, but there is another much more Sacred 
and more Important Obligation, which is to en- 
deavour and to contribute to the Salvation ot 
our Neighbour ; by remitting ſome what ol your 
Rank, you oblige your Enemy to Sacrifice-all 
his Hatred, what he Sacrifices to you may well 
make you amends for the Sacrifice you make 
him. : IE I. 2 on 
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Vou are afraid that your Advances will make 
him more Haughty and more Proud; that is to 
ſay, you are afraid all the Fault ſhou'd be vn his 
fide ; refuſing him your Advances for this Rea- 
ſon, is reſoiving to ſhare the Fault with him. 
You conſider him too much, content your ſelf 
with not letting the Fault be on your ide. 

1 will fee him, ſay ſome, that all the Fault ma 
be his, To ſee him on this Principle, is to loſe 
all the Value of your Advances; tis not on 
what he may do, or not do, that you ought to- 
make Advances, but on the Obligation yon 
have to do it ; don't trouble your felf about 
what he will do; do your ſelf what you 
ought.. | 

There is no Farce more Burleſque and more 
Fantaſtick, than that which Vanity gives in moſt 
Reconcillations; not only the Number of Steps 
that each ought to make is concerted, but the 
Degrees of Salutations, the Quality of the 
Terms, and even to the tone with which they 
ſhou'd be pronounc'd. A Reconciliation made 
with ſuch exactneſs of Weight and Meaſure is of 
no worth in the Sight of God ; ſtudying the 
Outſide fo carefully, is a ſign one means only to 
be outwardly Reconcild. $ | 

In moſt Reconciliations they commonly leave 
the State of the Queſtion, to treat of other Mat- 
ters ; they do not argue on ſuch Occaſions, the 
Obligation of loving our Neighbour, and of 
being Reconcil'd to him ; they only argue ſtich 
Queſtions as reſpect the Rights and Privileges 
of each Perſon. They never ſay I am a Chri- 
ſtiau, but they ſay 1 am his Senior, I arm 4 Bi- 

OO ſhop, 
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ſhop, a Duke, and Peer; they go turn over all 
the Privileges of Dukes, Peers, and Biſhops, when 
they ſhou'd only read two or three words of 
the Goſpel, | | | 
The, Ordinances eſtabliſh'd by Princes con- 


cerning the differences among the Nobility, 


are only Laws of Diſcipline, and he who has 
ſubmitted to the rigour of thoſe Ordinances, 
and has embrac'd his Enemy, has done but one 
half of his Duty; there remains another more 
Sacred Ordinance which he ought to obey, 
tis that of God, who Commands him to Love 
that Perſon, whom the Grand Marſhal has made 
him Embrace. | 2 

Nothing ſhews more how little Chriſtianity 
there is, than the manner with which People 
eſpouſe the Quarrels or the Hatred of their Rela- 
tions and Friends ; a Gentleman who has given 
4 Blow to another, is thought to have given 
it to all his Family, and to all his Poſterity 
down to the third or fourth Generation; there 
are Families at this day in Diviſioa for Injuries 
done in the laſt Age. This is the only Caſe 
in which it is made a point of Honour to Damn 
ones ſelf for others. 

There is one inconteſtable proof that a Man 
has no Religion, or that he is Mad, which is 
his Engaging in a Duel. 

I deſpair of the Salvation, and the Religion 
of the Nobilicy as long as they ſhall think that 
it is not allowable for them to forget and to for- 
give an Affront; and to make Vengeance a 
neceſſary Law for them, is declaring them in- 
capable of the Kingdom of Heaven. N 

| | That 


wed 
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__That Prince will of all others beſt ſhew that 
he has Religion, who aboliſhes Duelling. 
A Gentleman who challenges his Enemy to 
Fight, ſhews leſs the Courage than the Corrup- 
tion of his Heart, 8, 

A Philoſopher has ſaid that there was more 


Weakneſs in revenging an Injury than in forꝑiv- 


ing it. If a Chriſtian ſays the ſame thing, tis only 
ſo far as the ſtrength which comes from God is 
above that of Man; and if that Fortitude which 
makes you forget an Injury, is not founded on 
the Fear and Love of God, it is ot no account : 


I ſhall not decide which is the Braver or the 


Weaker of the two, he who forgives becauſe 
there is a glory in forgiving, or he who re- 
Tengen becauſe there is a glory in revenging. 
Both the one and the ether is equally condem- 
ned by God. 


When a Man forgives an Injury, he wou'd 


have it thought that he is Generous ; I ſhall on- 
ly think him Generous fo far as I think him a 
Chriſtian. 

Jo forgive an Injury out of Generoſity is but 
the rough Draught of a good Action, Chriſtia- 
nity muſt put the laſt Hand to it. 

F. 3. There is no Caſe perhaps in which Peo- 
le are more unſincere than on that of Reconci- 
. ſome will ſay they wou'd willingly be 


Reconcil'd, and thoſe have no Mind to it; 


others earneſtly deſire it, and they ſay they 
will not be Reconciled. 


' $. 4. A Man, who conſenting to fee his Ene- 


my, requires as a Condition that nothing ſhall 
be talked of, and that there mall be no arguing 
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of the Caſe, ſhews that he looks on him ſtill as 
his Enemy People think he ſhuns talking on 
the Subject, either out of Prudence, or Vanity, 
they are miſtaken; for one who has thoſe Mo- 
tives, there are a hundred: who have another, 
which is, that they have not yet reſolved to 
forgive. | 


It is not allowable to argue the Caſe when of a 
one is to be Reconcil'd, unleſs one can be made 


allur'd of two things, firſt that one is no longer. Rea 
Angry, and next that one will not become 


own 
Angry: * cloned? 10 him 
he ſtrongeſt Obſtacle to Reconciliation is them 
the opening of the Caſe which preceeds it, this T 
is the laſt refuge for the Vanity, and the Hatred, give 
of thoſe who are upon a Reconcilement. aver! 
If it is Prudence in a Man who undertakes a natic 
Reconcitement to make the Perſons ſhun all =, 
Diſcourſing on the Subject, tis only begauſe he there 
ſuppoſes that the Quarrel is not yet at an End. : 8 
A Man who upon a Reconcilement owns Grac 
that he has been to blame, wou'd often be very 8 
Sorry to be believ d. Men only think in con- Who 
ſenting to a Reconciliation, of ſparing them men 
ſelves the Shame of it, they dont think of ſe- of & 
curing to themſelves the Merit of it, | it, tl 
A Man who has undertaken the Care of A 


making a Reconciliation, is often in Pain what 
way be ſhoud take to propoſe it to thoſe he 
wou'd Reconcile ; for this he obſeryes the Hours 
and critical Moments, and will not go to ſes. 
them but arm'd with Reaſons and Artifices to 
lead them to the Point of hearkning to the 
Propoſition he intends to make them: He does 

app Not 
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not know that Intereſt, Policy, or love of Eaſe, 
are got before-hand with him, that choſe he 
thinks ſo ayerſe to a Reconciliation, wait only to 
declare themſelves till ſome body Propoſe it to 
them, and that they ate weary of being An» 
ory. ©: 1 J A 

A Man often attributes to himſelf the glory 
of a Reconciliation, which Policy alone has 
made, he thinks the Perſons have yielded to his 
Reaſons, when they have only yielded to their 
own Intereſt, or te their Repole. They let 
him think ſo to do him a Pleaſure, and to do 
themſelves one too. 

To Quarrel with the Perſon one loves, is to 
give ones ſelf a voluntary Vexation, and to ſeem 
averſe to a Reconciliation to which our Incli- 
nation carries us, is to loſe the glory ot it. 

When one has been Angry without a Cauſe, 
there is but one way to repair the Fault, which 
is to be Reconcild ſpeedily, and with a good 
Grace. 

There are ſome Perſons who deal with thoſe 
who wou'd be Reconcil'd to them, as Tradeſ- 
men do with thoſe who have a Mind for a piece 
of Stuff; the more one ſhews an Inclination for 
it, the dearer they will rate it. 

A Man who ſees himſelf Courted by an Ene- 
my ſhou'd have but one regret which is that he 
has let himſelf be prevented. 

"Tis thought mean to Court a Friend who 
will not be Reconcil'd, but the meanneſs is only 
on his fide who refuſes it. ok 

To Quarrel with ones Friends is not a ſign 
that one does not love them; tis a fign that pag 
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does not know haw we — "as, them. 


Moſt Friendſhips are neither Chriſtian nor 


, Solid Friendſhips ; if Lam asked a Proof-of this, 
I ſhall alledge the Facility with -which Friends 


daily fall out with one another 
The World thinks that after a Quarcel of con- 
ſequence, and that has made a Noile, it is Weak- 


- nels and Imprudence to return to the fame 


Tetms they were in before; the "Wald is not 


Chriſtian, 


'The World bike one pK not rann to the 
fink Terms but by degrees, that Coldneſs is a 


_ neceſſary Decency,. Once again the World is 
not Chriſtian. 


The lictle Confuſion and Diſorder that Peo- 
ple are in when they meet and accoſt one ano- 
ther, for ſome Days after a Reconciliation, are 
remains of Shame or Vanity, which Chriſtiani- 


ty wou'd inſtantly diflipate, it the Reconciliation 
was Chriſtian, 

There is a real Pleaſure in being Reconcil'd, 
bur that Pleaſure is not caſted Entire, unleſs 
the Reconcilement is made on a Chriſtian Mo- 


There are Perſons who Swear they will never 
be Reconcil'd ; thoſe Perſons ſay more than 
they think, or than the Heart can be ſtedfaſt in. 

When Quarrels laſt, the Heart commonly re- 


turns firſt, the reſt has more difficulty co return ; 


and'often the difficulty one finds to bring over 
che ręſt, detains the Heart. Many Perſons re- 
maiij at Variance only becauſe they don't know 
how to go about to be Reconcil'd, Chriſtiamt 

alone is the certain means io remove * 
* | | "To 
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_— whether a Chriſtian can with a good 
- Conſcience refuſe to be Reconcild? Is to ask 


whether a Chriſtian who can neither Pray to 
God; nor be preſent at the Publick Worſhip, 
can have a good Conſcience ? 12 


Too be preſent at the Publick W orſhip with a 


Heart that refuſes to be Reconcil'd, is obliging 
the Prieſt to Lie; and to Pray to God in that 
State, is Lying to him ones felt : 

teſts ro God that all who afliſt at the Sacrifice 
are United; and we muſt ſuppreſs one of the 


| Petitions of the Lord's Prayer, if we will ſay it 


with a Heart full of Hatred to our Neighbour. 
There is but one Prayer allowd to him who 


will not be Reconcil'd, that is to beg the Grace 


of being diſpos'd to Reconciliation ; but dares 
one ask that Grace when one wou'd not ob- 
tain it? 

To ſay that you will always Hate your Ene- 
my, is to forget that your Enemy may change, 
and that you your ſelf may change. 

Hatred of the Perſon, ſay Divines, à never allow- 
able; that is to ſay, it is not allow'd to Hate a 
Man becauſe he is ſuch a one, you Hate him at 


- moſt becauſe he is Unjuſt to you; you cannot 


then reſolve to Hate him always, unleſs you de- 
ſpair that he can ever become good. 

When you ſay, 1will never ſee bim nor hear 
him ſpoke of, you forget that on your Death- 
Bed he will be the firſt Perſon that muſt be ſpoke 


of to you, and whom you will be oblig'd to ſee; 


why ſhou'd you not do now, what you will.do 
—_— „5 


The 


The Prieſt pro- 
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Tbe Reconciliations which People make and 
are requited to make on a Death - bed, do not 


extinguiſh the Enmity, they only take away 


the Scandal; and a Man who has Sworn not to 


love his Enemy during his Whole Lite, has wich- 
out knowing it Swora not to love him at his 
Death ; the asking Pardon ' of him when he 
is Dying, is commonly a kind of Ceremony, 
in which the Heart has no ſhare. | 

If People think that their asking forgiveneſs 
at Death is Sincere, they are to blame not to 
have ask d it ſooner ; tis ridiculous to Swear 
they will never do. what they well know they 
will do at laſt. | 

When you ſay that you will never ſee your 
Enemy, you are obligd to me if I think that 
you don't know what you ſay. | 

$. 5. The ſole Authority ot God ſhou'd ſaffice 
to oblige a Man to forgive an Injury, tho' the 
Injury were yet more grievous than it is. 'The 
more fenfible and the more cruel an Injury is, 


the more joy a Chriſtian ſhou'd have to give, in 


ne it, ſuch a Mark of his Submiſſion to 
God. 1 ee alle 

You are told that God Commands you to for- 
give, yon anſwer that the Injury is too great to 
be forgiven; you forget that tis becauſe the In- 


jury is great, that the Authority of God is urg d 


to you; if it were a trifle you wou'd have no 


need of that Authority; you wou'd forgive it 


of youy ſelt. 


You cannot you ſay excuſe your Neighbour, 


the more you conſider the Injury he has done 
you the more hainous you find it; tis ory 
„ | Gab 
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G5 you ought to Pardon it for the Love of 
9 2 


To think an. Injury is Hainous, is to give 
ones ſelf a Proof, in forgiving it, that one only 
forgives it for God's ſake. F 


. Your Intereſt, your Honour, every tbing in 


fine requires You to revenge it, there is only 
God who forbids it you; if then you do not 
avenge your ſelf, you may ſay you only for- 
bear it in Obedience to God. | 1 


Refuſing to forgive an Injury becauſe it is a 


Hainous one, is to take that for a Reaſon of not 
forgiving, which wou'd augment the Merit of ic 
if one did forgive. | 

The Perſon the leaſt capable to judge rightly 
of an Injury, is he that receives it, he always 
magnifies it; and to ſay ſuch a Man has done me 
an intolerable Injury, means nothing elſe than 
that the Injury which this Man has done me 
ſeems to me intolerable. 5 | 

*Tis a Hainous Injury, you ſay; that which 
renders it Hainous is not ſo much the Manner in 
which it is done, as that in which you receive 
it ; it ſeems Hainous to you becauſe you are 
Vain, Proud, eaſily Offended ; you ought at 
leaſt then not to charge on him who has done 
you che Injury, all that your Vanity and your 
Self-love adds to the Injury he does you. 


Men think Injuries Hainous, only becauſe 


they are much moved by them ; and they are 
only moved by them becaule they are not good 
Chriſtians. 

A good Chr 
ſmall Injuries. 


It 


iſtian never receives any but 
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It we wound examine the Diſpoſition we were 
in towards him who does us an Injury, be- 
fore he did it, perhaps we ſhou d find that in In- 
juring us, he has only prevented us, and that 
we think all the ill of him that he has ſaid of us. 
We are commonly only ſenſible of an Injury 
becauſe our Enemy has been before- hand with 
us; Thus what chiefly Provokes us againſt him 
that has Injur d us, is often only the Vexation 
to ſee him more diligent and quicker than we. 
Ought we to be ſo Angty with him for having 
done that to us, which we would willingly have 
done to him? N | 
Bat if the Diſpoſition we were in before we 
receiv'd the Injury, ſhews us how much we are 
in the wrong to Reſent it, the Diſpoſition in 
which we are after having receiv'd it, does not 
condemn us leſs; does all that He who has done 
us the Injury con'd think of us, come near to 
what we think of him after he has done it? And 
is not the Miſchief he has done us, ſtill lefs than 
that which we wou'd do to him ? Fog 
© The proceeding which is uſual after having 
receiv'd an Affront, authoriſes that of the Ene- 
my who gave it, and the Manner with which 
one ſpeaks of bim, and by which one endea- 
vours to be Reveng'd of him, diminiſhes the 
Fault he committed in Offending us. 

The Guilt of him who does an Injury, never 
appears at its full height, but when one does 
not revenge it. : AER 
8. 6. There are ſome Perſons who judge of an 
Injury they have receivd, only by the Judg- 
ment which they think the Publick will make 
IF | | ; 7 | ot 
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is reproaching one with it, tho' it were Careſſes 


gether I find you affectedly Exact on Ceremo- 
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of it ; they forget that the Publick is yet leſs | 
capable * judge rightly of an Injury, than he 
that does or he that receives it. $44; ad: 
Jo take for a Rule of ones Conduct and of 
ones Judgment, ſo unequal and fo Fantaſtick 
a Judge as the Publick uſually is; is to be more 
unreaſonable than it. | 8 

It is very rarely that the Publick has one Uni- 
form Sentiment of the ſame Injury, we ſind eve- 
ry Day a thing which is related in one Houſe 
as a grie vous Affront, will be ſpoke of in ano- 
ther as a trifle. f 
There is only one who judges Equitably of 
an Injury, that is He who wou'd have it par- 
don'd and forgot. . 

To ſpeak to a Man again of an Injury that 
one has forgiven. him, is deſigning to do him 
one; and to upbraid him with having forgiven 


— m — 


him an Injury, is repenting that one has for- 


n 3 
All that recals the remembrance of an Injury 


and Civilities. Since we were Reconcil'd to- | 


nies, and Decorums ; I ſhou'd like you better, H were 
more careleſs, leſs Civility wou'd ſhew the Re- | 
conciliation more ſincere. . 
Tis thought a mighty Commendation of a 
Man, when one ſays that the more Injuries 
have been done him, the more eager he is to 
Careſs thoſe who have done them: I ſhou'd ' 
think it were Praiſing him more to ſay that he | 
Care ſſes them without Eagerneſs, and that he is | 
juſt the ſame to them after having forgiven the 

Injury, as he was before he teceiv d it, To + 


" 
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more commendable when he only does Kind- 
neſſes to his Enemy, jult as „ 
if he had never been his Ene. 
If an Eagerneſs in Caralling,. and a Prefe- 
rence in doing Kindneſſes to a Man whom one 
has forgiven an Injury, is only intended the 
better to remove the Scandal their Enmity gave, 
if tis us'd as a means to bring ones ſelf by that 
Effort, to be again on the ſame Foot with him 
that one was before the Injury, I then Praiſe 
him who has that Eagerneſs and who gives that 
Preference; and I unſay for him all that I have 
now been fay ing. 15 n e | 
- $.7-. Thoſe Enmities that break out are not 
the. moſt 9. — their breaking out is often; 
their Cure: | ata 33 
What ails you, Sir 2 Say I to a Friend whom 
L find cold; Nothing, anſwers he coldly, are. 
you angry with me ? Say I; Why do you ask 
me that, replies he, have you given me Cauſe? 
I am an Hour in asking him the ſame thing, He 
anſwers. me ftill with the ſame Coldneſs, that 
nothing ails him, but I leave him fully perſuad- 
ed that ſomething, does ail him. 

To be Angry without telling what one is 
angry at, is reſolving to be always Angry. 
There wou'd be one ſure way of making a 
Man come to, himſelf who is Angry un2ccount- 


it obliges us to be concern d even for grounds 


ably and without Cauſe, that is not to ſeem to 
perceive it: But Religion forbids this Means, 
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ed Coldneſſes and to help with more Charity 


to regain our Neighbour. | 
FS. 8: There is no City, Family, or Houſe, 


in which there are not ſome Quarrels ; but it is 


wonderful that there are not more of them, 
Men being ſo little Maſters as they are of their 
Caprice, their Vanity, and their Tongues. 
Having a great deal of Vanity, is being al- 
ways in a near occaſion of ſome Quarrel. 
Women are almoſt always at Variance with 
one another, tis becauſe they have almoſt all a 
Spirit of Aſcendency. 

§. 9. The only way to have no Quarrels or 
Enemies, is to have but little Self. love, to get 
the Maſtery of ones Humours, to ſpeak little, 
to hearken yet leſs to thoſe who talk much, and 
to meddle only with ones own Buſineſs; If with 
theſe Diſpoſitions one cannot however avoid 
having ſome Quarrels, they will ſerve at leaſt 
to put an End to them very ſoon. 

When one is well reſolved to have no Ene- 
mies, one has none; no body is ever long 
Angry, with one who will not be proygk'd to 
Anger. 
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